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The wedding-veil is to- 
day principally of airy 
tulle or net, and when 
lace is used it is com- 
bined with one of these, 
like this Molyneux veil 
of lace and tulle, over 


a close-fitting — silver- 
embroidered bandeau. 


CHOOSING 


Baron 


A WEDDING 


de Meyer Favors the Traditional Wedding-gown 
















GOWN 


of Satin, With Its Complement of Cloudy 


18 rue Vaneau, Paris. 

HE London Morning Post brought me the 

news of “a marriage which had been arranged 

and would shortly take place,” so runs the 

formula, “between Mary, daughter of Sir Reginald 

and Lady Watson, and Captain Eric Bartlett.” 

The wedding would take place on March fifteenth at 

St. George’s, Hanover Square, W. My little cousin 

Mary! I never was more surprised. I hadn’t 

seen her for a number of years, and thought of her 
as a pretty child, merely. 

A couple of days later the telephone rang, and it 
was she at the other end of the line, laughing, and 
telling me of her arrival in Paris, of her engagement, 
and of her happiness. She had come to order her 
wedding-gown, though the trousseau was being 
made in London. “A patriotic notion,’ she had 
added. “By way of giving employment to native 
talent, to home industries. It’s Mother’s idea, not 
mine; as for me, I am quite willing to be tempted in 
Paris!” 

However, where to get the wedding-gown 
seemed her principal concern at that moment. 

“Come and lunch, and then take me to some of 
the dressmakers. And oh! I am so happy; you 
must meet Eric at once. Shall it be satin or crépe 
de Chine? Did you say embroidered Georgette 
crépe? And please, I want ‘clouds ’ of net, not that 
priceless heirloom, Aunt Bertha’s lace veil. It’s 
very old and remarkable; Granny wore it in Russia, 
when she was married. And it’s of course dread 
fully démodé. 1 don’t want it. How about net, 
edged with a line of pearls, or edged by tiny orange 
blossoms and small green leaves? 


Veil and Orange-blossoms 


“We plan to go to the Riviera for our wedding 
trip. First to Cannes; and I've finally persuaded 
Eric to take me to Monte Carlo, where we shall 
stay at the Hotel de Paris. At first he said that I 
was too young for Monte Carlo. Poor dear, he is 
a bit old fashioned and takes himself very seriously. 
But when he heard that Mother and I had spent 
entire winters at the Villa Le Nid, he felt a little 
silly in having tried to play the heavy father. Of 
course, in those days I was only a slip of a girl, and 
all I was supposed to know of the Casino were the 
classical concerts or a new opera. Occasionally, 
but Mother doesn’t know, I did venture into the 
‘Salles de Jeux,’ and once won thirty-five louis at 
roulette. I played the number sixteen—my age 
at the time—and won. Now I shall play baccarat 
at Cannes, and frente-et-quarante at the Sporting 
Club in Monte Carlo. Hello! They cut us off. 
It means I’ve talked too much, so ax revoir. Come 
to-morrow at one o'clock. And keep your entire 
afternoon free for me!” 

THE BARON GOES SHOPPING 

O, AFTER lunch at the Ritz next day, little 

Mary and I sallied forth and went across the 
Place Vendéme, to Chéruit, to start with. There 
Madame Wormser gave orders for the loveliest 
wedding-gown to be put on, specially for us. 
Mannequins love showing wedding-gowns, for there 
is a saying they will be married themselves, within 
the year, if the gown they show is a success. 


The gown was of a soft white taffeta, loose, 


straight, and very thinning. The train started 
from a narrow panel at the neck, widening into a 
fan-shaped peacock’s tail. A very original idea. 
This novel gown was embroidered with white and 
silver irises and had a net veil trailing many yards 
on the ground like two big streamers. These were 
held tightly to the head by a thick silver plait. A 
bouquet of big white irises completed the gown. 
Next, we went to Molyneux. Several wedding- 
gowns are included in the collection. One of the 
loveliest we were shown was made of white Georgette 
crépe, heavily embroidered in white pearls, and 
worn with a diamond bijouterie girdle. The skirt 
is made with a double flounce, but has no train. A 
big pearl-edged veil, however, formed a trailing 
drapery. This gown was extremely young and 
Mary seemed to find it too young for her. She is 
twenty. What will she wear at forty-five? 
Another of the Molyneux models is almost a 
robe de style. White satin, low waisted and full 


skirted, open in front over a lace petticoat. A lace 
veil, and, for a wonder, orange-blossoms. Some- 


how, orange-blossoms are not much used on wedding 
gowns this season, for the houses that show bridal 
outfits seem to decorate their models with any sort 
of white flowers. However, I imagine real brides, 
those giving real orders, will always replace such 
profane flowers by the traditional orange-blossom. 
It is the one event when these lovely flowers are 
really appropriate, so why not leave irises, roses, 
and lilies, for more ordinary occasions? 

At Patou’s quite a number of wedding-dresses 
were shown to us, and both Mary and myself were 
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Patou has made this wedding-gown traditionally lovely. It 
is of white satin, which is beautiful, made with a flounced trail 
that falls in fluid ripples. The veil is of tulle with very Little 
lace (the lace veil that grandmother wore when she was married 
is an exquisite thing. but looks very heavy and “‘démodé” nowa- 
days, when the mode encourages simplicity) worn with a cap- 
like arrangement. The gown, you will notice, has long sleeves. 
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Lanvin’s head-dress 
of cloth-of-silver embroid- 
ered with pearls and the 
Georgelte crépe gown 
with its pearl - edged 
bands are decidedly Rus- 
sian in their atmos phere. 
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particularly delighted with a slim white satin gown, 
cut in one piece with a long sweeping train. The 
feature of this gown was a series of “shaped 
flounces,”” starting at the knees and extending the 
entire length of the train, buried in clouds of net. 
The bride carried a bouquet of lilies. I thought 
this might be the gown Mary would order, but she 
could not make up her mind. There were several! 
other wedding-gowns, one in moiré, with flounces 
of white net, and another of beaded Georgette 
crépe, all of them very picturesque. 

On our way to Callot, we next stopped in at 
Lanvin. Here the bride of the house wore a 
medieval full-skirted and trailing Georgette crépe 
gown, with long very full sleeves, and the whole 
costume profusely trimmed with ropes of pearls, 
sewn on in lines. The head-dress was a sort of 
Russian cap made of pearls, from which flowed a 
net veil. 

The aspect of the Callot brides, though very new, 
seemed a trifle frivolous. They had no sleeves, 
and were decidedly décolleté. One gown, composed 
of several priceless lace shawls, had a stole-like 
arrangement of white flowers down the front, from 
neck to knee, quite a novel idea. 

My idea of a wedding-gown is one of magnificent 
White satin, net, pearls, and  orange-blossoms. 
Dressmakers, however, have to submit new ideas. 
Novelty, at all cost. Yet too much novelty at a 
wedding seems out of harmony and quite misplaced. 
There are many occasions later on, to assert one’s 
originality in dress. For a religious ceremony, a 
little dignity and reticence seem to me so much 
more suitable. 


LEAVING FOR CANNES 





/{ ARY had made an appointment for tea at the 


1 . : 3 
British Embassy at five, so as I myself was 


leaving for Cannes the next day [ never knew where 
she eventually ordered her wedding-gown. On 
parting we arranged to meet in Cannes, and should 
I have left by the time the newly wedded couple 
atrived, I promised to drive over from Monte Carlo 
to dine with them. 


The difficulties, this season, of getting accommo- 
dations are quite terrific. One hears of people 
sleeping in bath-tubs, on billiard tables, and on the 
benches in the balles d’attente of the railway stations. 
This state of thing prevails along the entire Riviera, 
and I am in daily receipt of telegrams asking me to 
find rooms for stranded friends, especially for 
Americans. These mostly travel about Europe in 
summer, but rarely leave the United States in 
winter and know, therefore, very little about the 
Riviera. They have heard of Cannes and of 
Monte Carlo, but the rest of the Riviera is a blank 
to them. A few words on this subject, therefore, 
might be of interest. 


Tee Biuve Coast 


A COTE d'Azur, the French equivalent for 
“Riviera,” is an almost uninteresting succes- 
sion of resorts, places which not only bear dif- 
ferent names, but have also quite a different char- 
acter and atmosphere. Furthest away, with the 
finest and healthiest climate on the coast, is Hyeres. 
This is quiet and comfortable, with golf as the princi 
pal diversion. Next come St. Raphaél and Valescure, 
slightly less restful, but neither fashionable nor 
dressy. The Valescure golf links are excellent. 
From St. Raphaél, Cannes is reached in half an 
hour. A big place, residential, with much social 
life at the Casino, and much entertaining taking 
place in the numerous villas. There even is royalty 
to play with; it is, in fact, a very social place. 
Cornuché, by establishing the Casino, the 
baccara rooms, by attracting many of the grandes 
matsons de couture from Paris, and building the 
Cosmopolitan Carlton Hotel, has given this formerly 
rather sleepy resort a new lease of life. It has a 
grander air than Monte Carlo, but hardly its in- 
formal gaiety and fun. Cannes is pervaded by an 
air of good breeding, by bridge and good manners; 
the social element is almost exclusively British as 
everywhere on the Riviera this year. Antibes, 
between Cannes and Nice, has lately become quite 
a summer beach, but I dare say the hotels are equally 
crowded now. It is the case everywhere. 














Nice, near by, manages to be a combination of a 
big city and a popular winter resort. There are 
fine hotels, marvelous shops, ocean piers, Casinos 
and theaters, in fact all the joys of a large town in 
the sunny south. It is teeming with life and might 
be compared to a very brilliant and fashionable 
Los Angeles by the sea. However, Nice society is 
supposed to be of a somewhat doubtful quality. 

Between Nice and Monte Carlo, along the coast, 
there is an uninterrupted line of hotels and villas. 
Villefranche, Beaulieu, Cap Ferrat, Eze, and La 
Turbie are a few of the names I can remember. Of 
these Cap Ferrat is the smartest. It boasts of any 
number of beautiful villas and some wonderful 
show gardens, which can compete with the finest in 
the world. Beaulieu and its Reserve are the next 
landmarks after Cap Ferrat. It is a sheltered spot 
with an excellent hotel, very popular because of its 
proximity to the Monte Carlo Casino. 

Monte Carlo, which comes next on the map, has 
amagic name. And, too, it happens to be quite the 
most beautiful spot on the Riviera. The Mecca of 
all gamblers. Further along the coast, beyond 
Monte Carlo, comes Cap Martin. Here there are 
more beautiful villas and another excellent hotel, 
supposed to be quiet, even though almost at the 
doors of the great gambling center. Mentone, 
which almost touches Cap Martin, comes next. 
It possesses the best hotels onthe Riviera, fine 
shops, and a very sheltered climate. 


AT MENTONE 


NVALIDS and older people make it their head- 

quarters, as well as families who do not wish their 
children to stay in Monte Carlo hotels. Neverthe- 
less, there is a Casino, and I hear gambling is very 
brisk. After Mentone comes the frontier, and 
Italy. Bordighera, Ospedaletti, and San Remo. 
They all have magnificent hotels which are crowded 
during the winter. Life is slightly cheaper than on 
the French Riviera and the atmosphere distinctly 
Italian. 

Gambling on the Riviera becomes an obsession! 
It is the leitmotif of all conversations. Hutt, neuf, 
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or trente, Numbers buzz in everyone’s head, for baccara, 
roulette, and trente-et-quarante are played everywhere. 
spinning and croupiers seem to call out winning 
interruption to a mixed and motley crowd, seated at 
miles of green cloth. 


quarante. 

Ivory balls are 
numbers without 
tables covered by 
There is more money squandered gambling on the 
Riviera than anywhere else in the world, for even if the Riviera is no 
more able to draw only the smart people, as it did in pre-war days, it 
now draws quantity, and if quality no longer predominates, it is because 
it no longer exists anywhere 
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smart social element, as I’ve said before, was almost exclusively British. 


However, in spite of this, Cannes was very elegant this year. 


English women of the aristocracy, I mean representative members, 
beautiful to look at and very smartly dressed, wear clothes with an air 
of distinction quite their own. If I have occasionally mentioned bad 
English dressing, I have referred to the offensive-looking British crowd 
one sees all over the Continent, as well as in England. 
majority, impart a dowdy aspect to any assembly 


These, the great 
The ultra-smart 
English coterie, however, dresses in Paris, is to be seen in smart restaur 
ants, and is as decorative and well dressed as most Parisian elegaites 

Baccara (this is information for those who have not fallen victims to 
gambling) is played at a table with nine numbered seats. In Cannes the 
majority of these tables are occupied by women. They seem to become : 
inveterate gamblers as soon as they arrive on the Riviera. Really, very 
few abstain. The greater the grande dame, the greater her capacity for 
gambling. I love watching them and have the greatest difficulty in 
attending the game, because I can’t help noticing their clothes and mak 
ing mental reservations, which is very distracting. 

\ few nights ago I had great fun trying to decide if the lady seated on 
number three was wearing a Callot or a Chéruit model. I lost fifty louis 
directly, by inattention to the game. But I guessed Callot and I was 
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An evening wrap characteristic 
of Myrbor is of black satin, lined 
with violet, and embroidered in 


gold, violet, orange, red, and 
green. It is flashingly brilliant. 


Over this silver-cloth gown from 
Lenief is a delicate embroidery 
of black silk, jet, rhine- 
The large scarf of white 
net is lightly embroidered in silver. 


and 


stones. 
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right; the admirable hand-work on the gown was the deciding factor. 
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Black chiffon and_ sil- 
ver lace are combined in 
this new Louiseboulanger : 
The long black 
gloves are smart with this. 


gown. 


On seats numbers one and two 
mere men were seated — starched 
shirt fronts—but numbers four, five, 
and six were occupied by splendid- 
looking women, decked out like birds 
of paradise. Number seven was my- 
self, and eight a lovely blonde woman, 
while in chair number nine was again 
one of those uninteresting males. 

Mesdames Four, Five, Six, and 
Eight are worth describing! To start 
with, Number Four (probably some 
South American millionairess) was 
neat and well groomed as if she had 
stepped out of a band-box. She wore 
black crépe, embroidered all over in a 
design of bouquets. These flowers 
consisted of cerise and orange tubes 
and diamanté. On her wrist, right 
up to her elbow, she displayed some 
two dozen diamond and emerald 
bracelets, and on her hand an im- 
mense square diamond of the kind 
Jewelers nowadays call ‘diamonds 
with the emerald cut.’’ Besides, she 
carried a vanity-case of black enamel and rubies, 
pencils, and a pearl meshbag to hold her money. 
All this heaped up in front of her, mixed up with 
huge gray counters as well as with plagues worth 
five thousand francs each, besides the usual heap of 
billets de mille. Number Five wore red chiffon. A 
very restless woman, who never kept in place, and 
between turns made flying trips to other tables, try- 


ing to win stakes here and 


edged with 
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there. Her skirt, 
feather 


graduated shades of — red 


fringes, flew after her, in her wild rush from table 


to table. 


Number Six was a very distinguished-looking 
English woman, smart in a rather démodé grande 


dame style. 


afternoons—an inveterate gambler. 


She plays every night and most 
Her clothes 





temper. 
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This is Reboux’s new- 
est hat, in 
brown. It is a_ Soft 
sports hat made formal 


by a fortune in feathers. 


beige and 


are always very elegant, even if 
quite out of fashion. On this special 
night she wore black with one big 
Malmaison carnation pinned onto her 
shoulder by a jewel, a wide black 
velvet band tight around her neck, 
and a black hat with a huge bunch of 
aigrettes. She was draped in a wide, 
fringed scarf of silver tissue, and her 
pearls were splendid. She still wears 
them the old-fashioned way, in 
graduated ropes, held by a clasp at 
the back. This is a style, by the way, 
which may possibly be revived, for 
quite a number of smart young women 
have again taken to wearing their 
pearls this way. It makes quite a 
display, much more so than when 
pearls are worn in long casual strings; 
but just because of the display it 
impresses me as more ostentatious 
and formal, consequently less subtly 
smart and chic. 

Chair number eight had a lovely 
occupant, an English beauty with a 


Her-expression was far from reassuring, for 


she was a heavy loser. She was dressed in white satin, 
with elaborate embroideries of pink, mauve, and silver, 


on bands of pale green velvet 


a loose chemise worn 


over a mauve satin underskirt edged by a wide trans- 


parent border of Venice guipure. 


The gown was 


draped up in front, very new and very short. I believe 


it was a Paquin model. 


(Continued on page 152) 
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cryenal Wardrebe 


HIS is the beginning of a series of interviews with a woman who knows exactly what 


she spends—and she spends about two hundred and fifty thousand dollars a year on 


her personal wardrobe, on the running of a country house, a yacht, and the education 


of her three children. 


kept books of her expenditures. 


Here is a woman of varied interests and duties who has always 


She takes these books as a matter of course, but to us they 


seem so interesting that we have asked her permission to make a digest of them, to show 


that avoman may spend an income of a quarter of a million a year, with strict economy, 


great generosity, and charming philosophy. 
Naturally, the names of places and people that appear in these articles will be fictitious, 


but the figures and the statements are absolutely true, and the words are those of the lady 


herself. 


INCE I was fourteen years old I have had an 

allowance and have bought my own clothes. 

When I was a young girl of eighteen or nine- 
teen I really did have nice clothes, because I was 
interested in them. I had a lot of money and I had 
nothing else to spend it on. I was not responsible to 
any one. 

Since my marriage I have had so many other 
interests that I do not wish to give up a tremendous 
amount of time to the buying and fitting of clothes. 
I have average clothes, not extravagant ones, and 
I do not begin to buy as many things as many of 
my friends buy. I think the average woman is more 
interested in clothes than anything else. I know 
many women who have two mornings a week re- 
served all the year round at Audrain’s for fittings. 
They buy practically every good model that comes 
out, and then they wear only the best things out of 
these. I once did it myself, but I feel now that to 
keep respectable looking you do not have to give a 
large part of your life to acquiring clothes, though 
you must certainly give most of it to wearing them. 

Frankly speaking, I am not naturally extrava- 
gant. If I spent $20,000 or $30,000 a year for 
clothes, I would have less to spend for other things. 
Last year I spent a little over $8,000 on my ward- 
robe, and this gave me everything I needed for the 
life I live, with the least amount of physical effort. 
[ might have spent less, or three times as much, but 
after all it is the particular use you get out of the 
clothes you buy that counts. 


[' YOU live in the country all the year round you 
need only two kinds of clothes 
and evening clothes. 


country clothes 
Two or three costumes for 
town will serve, each season. If you come in town on 
an early train, or in a motor, you must dress for the 
whole day. You will do a little shopping, go to a 
luncheon, possibly after that to a matinée, and you 
must wear something that will serve for all. If you 
live in town you probably wear a tailored gown or 
suit in the morning, and go home to dress again 
before luncheon. So the country makes for economy 
of clothes. 

It is very hard to get an idea of a woman's com- 
plete wardrobe from one year’s purchases, because 
they vary so. There are things you buy one year 
that you do not buy another. I suppose a compari- 
son and average of three years’ books would be 
lecessary to arrive at a real idea of what constitutes 
an average wardrobe. This month (March) I have 
ordered about $3,000 worth of clothes, for instance, 
which seems a large amount against an annual ex- 
penditure of $8,000, but September and March are 
the big months. Of course, I do not buy very ex- 
tensively. and I do buy very carefully. 

The best clothes I have come from Audrain’s. 


“Tue Epiror. 


I also go to two less important dressmakers, who fit 
me perfectly and charge most modest prices. I 
could dress even less expensively, if I had time to 
shop around more, but I try to save myself all the 
energy I can in buying. 


HE most expensive things are, of course, jewels 

and furs. I haven’t bought any jewelry in years, 
and I buy furs only rarely. I have a lot of sables 
that were my mother’s, and I still wear them. In 
1922 I bought a mink coat for $5,000, and I suppose 
I should add a third of that to my annual budget. 
Of course, many things carry over for years. For 
instance, I have one riding-habit made in London in 
1911, and when I tried it on the other day it was a 
perfect fit. Riding-habits—in fact all riding 
things—carry over for years if they are well cared 
for. 

Lingerie also is bought only occasionally. Last 
year I bought only two day combinations, but I 
ordered others that were delivered early this year. 
I generally add about six a year to my old stock, but 
my best evening underclothes I buy at my dress- 
maker’s, and others I have made at the local 
Woman's Exchange. I never have any sewing 
done for myself in the house, except occasionally the 
shortening or lengthening of frocks, or small things 
like that, which my maid does. 

Practically all my lingerie has to be replaced every 
three years, although I have house gowns and 
peignoirs that are much older than that. I very 
seldom wear house gowns. I suppose I put on a very 
elaborate one twice a year. 

\s for shoes, I am very fortunate in being able to 
wear the size the models are made in, so while I 
have a few pairs a year made to order, I find any 
number of charming evening slippers and shoes that 
fit me precisely. Many of my shoes and slippers 
and boots go on for several seasons. There are 
always evening slippers that I keep because they are 
still in perfect condition and may go with something 
occasionally. Stockings I find are not as expensive 
as they used to be. They cost more per pair, but 
I tind that now one requires only two kinds of silk 
stockings, and plenty of woolen and lisle ones for 
sport. I pick out a shade I like for day, and a shade 
I like for the evening, whereas several years ago 
when there were silver slippers there had to be silver 
stockings. I was always having stockings dyed to 
match various gowns. The present mode greatly 
simplifies this item of expenditure. 

My books show that I bought only one corset 
last year, which is unusual. This means that I 


probably bought a good many the year before. I 
buy very, very few handkerchiefs, because I get so 
many at Christmas, and because I have quantities 
that I’ve had for years. I have a drawer full of every 


kind of French veil. I haven't worn one in six years, 
but they are still there. I never wear them. 

Most women spend a lot of money on manicures, 
massage, hair treatments, and so forth, but my 
maid does all this for me, and so it amounts to a 
very small part of my budget. My cleaning bills are 
also very small, because my maid washes my eve- 
ning underclothes and does a lot of the cleaning. 

I certainly do not love clothes as much as I once 
did. I grudge the time spent in studying models 
and in fittings, but, if we must wear clothes, I sup- 
pose we must wear them as charmingly as possible, 
and weary ourselves as little as possible in acquir- 
ing them. 


Mrs. X’s CLOTHES—1923 


January: 


White faille dress : — $ 140.00 
White faille dress monogram 105.00 
White faille evening dress... . . 120.00 
Black lace evening dress... . 125.00 
Red and white chiffon gown... . 105.00 
Printed crépe de Chine dress. 112.00 
Tan faille dress... ... Bets 110.00 
2 silk waists...... es 27.00 
Pink chiffon nightgown. ........... 45.00 
Pink chiffon nightgown............ 38.50 
6 pairs evening stockings . ceaeke 99.00 
4 pairs day stockings. ..... , 24.00 
t pair gold kid slippers. 30.00 
1 pair gold buckles....... 30.00 
Silver slippers trimmed with lace. . 5-10 
6 monogramed handkerchiefs. . . . : 37-50 
1 bandanna handkerchief 1.95 
White beaded bag. . . : 25.20 
Leather belt (kasha dress). . ; 15.00 
Ribbon for underclothes. ; eas 30.20 
Jewelry repaired........ 2.00 
2 side combs.... : : ; ee 1.23 
Brown tulle........ pee - 1.95 
SME oe os ches ences ; 25.85 
Miscellaneous......... 6.22 
January total ....... eer we eee «PT, 202.70 
February 

Brown suéde slippers. ...... $ 28.00 
Green silk knitted dress. . 129.00 
6 pairs white evening stockings......... gQ.00 
Pink wadded negligée . ees 52.50 
WA TOI I 5 55 cee ee ca ewnncene 40.00 
premies: Seete BRE... sob oe cc stnenies 40.00 
Brown taffeta hat... .. Bo 38.00 
WHUME CPE PRE... cnc ts cdas nea vmains 38.00 
Tan wpten hat. . 2.62. cscs. 38.00 
I pair tan gloves..... d's Ss paces 4.75 
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Flowers en chiffon evening dress 
China silk biue serge dress 
2 pearl necklaces restrung 


Green earrings 
Jewelry repair d 


Cleaning 
Februar\ 


March: 

Red sports lress and coat 
White knitted wool skirt 
Blue silk and steel hand-bag 
Blue taffeta hat 

Blue straw hat 

1 nightgown : 
Crépe de Chine for two pettic oat 
Lace 

Hat barrette 

Hair nets 

: pair chamois riding 


gloves 2:36 
2 pairs stor kings cyed 2.00 
Elastic for riding-habit 25 
Cleaning 9.05 
Warch total. $ 445.37 
April: 
Blue crépe and Mowered 

chiffon gown $ 325.00 
Gray roma gown andcape — 340.00 
Brown jersey two piece 

dress 137-00 
Blue horsehair hat 5.00 
Brown straw hat 38.00 
Gray and red slippers. 30.00 
Brown suéde slippers 20.00 
Bronze steel buckles 25.00 
Patent leather slippers 

retrimmed 3.00 
1 pair gray stockings 5-50 
Brown crépe hand-bag 28.00 
Brown silk hand-bag 0.95 
Gray covert gown 185.00 
l'an hat $0.00 
Gray hat 35.00 
Permanent wave 40.00 

lat pins 12:45 
2 side combs 1.20 
Hairpins a 
Massage Q.00 
Cleaning 38.95 
Miscellaneou 8.00 
| pril total ee Ove 
Way 
Green jersey dress S$ Q5.00 
Blue straw and Georgette 

hat 35.00 
White felt hat 35.00 
I pair tan low-heeled 

shoes 22.00 
3 pairs gray silk stockings 10.50 
3 pairs gray silk stockings 

mended 3.50 
Miscellaneous 4.18 
May total $ 211.18 


Tune: 


Cream lace evening gown 
Yellow evening gown 

White ¢ répe plaited dress 

i2 yards linen for chemises 
Making one chemise 

| pair brocade and gold slippers 
t pair white kid slippers 

{ pair nude stockings 

I pair gray stockings 

I gray wash bag 

Cleaning 

Large pearl necklace restrung 
Pearl necklace restrung 

Misc ellaneous 


June total. 


Tuly . 
Massage 
Cleaning 
Cigaret case repaired . 
i hite and yell wv silk jersey dress 


V7, a oe ee +{— re 
map NM tp | Anha.r tor tha |\q7 
4 YY. YU _— 1 mK WY — pd 


Sur 


Blue slumber suit 
Silk match case 
Blue leather case. 
12 hair nets 
Miscellaneous 


July total 


August: 

Pearls restrung 

Pink satin wrapper 

Making 8 chemises 

Crépe de Chine—2 petticoats 
Lace for 2 petticoats 
Bathing-suit 

2 pairs heavy white stockings 
1 pair heavy white stockings 
1 pair bathing stockings 

Blue figured silk handkerchief 
Cleaning 


Cre mung caals 
ST coals 
Cueming qousne 
JThrae-piece suite 
Day dressed 


Hat 


fouey LRVTE 
Sweahen 

Suk Heures 
Meq"igees 
Night qowno 
Detticoats 
Chemires 
Cer seld 


Combinalions 


“Jwo- piece acls overumag Undwubean 


Stips 


Bathing suits 

Couning itecki ng, pavrs 
Day STockings, pains 
Cuening slippers, paird 


Day dippers pawnrd 
loves, paws 
Handkenchi 
Comming hamd-taqs 


» 120 


100. 


> 430. 


yp 


uy 


oo 


f amd- bage 


Miscellaneous 


August total 


September: 

1 chiffon nightgown 

1 corset 

4 pairs evening stockings 

2 pairs heavy white stockings 
Jersey bathing-suit 

Making two chemises 


Seplember total. 


October: 


Mink coat repaired 

Black satin evening gown 
Beige cloth embroidered gown 
Red silk gown 

Black and gold evening gown 
Blue beaded gown 

White and gold evening gown 





oo > 


yr 
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45.00 Tan knitted three-piece suit $ 
5.00 White knitted two piec e costume. 
3.50 Red and blue jersey suit 
3.00 Plaid sports dres 
100.00 =>. Green knitted dress 
Red sweater 
277.00 Brown felt hat 
Black felt hat 
Blue felt hat 
8.00 Mahogany felt hat. 
52.50 Pink satin wrapper 
25.20 1 combination 
19.13 I crepe de Chine slip 
2.50 Ribbon for underclothes 
[r.75 Making 1 chemise 
9.00 _ Black satin slippers 
50 Black velvet slippers 
3.05 Opairs tan suede gloves 
2.78 Brown suéde hand-bag 
r.7% Needlework evening bag ; 
Srocaded cigaret case 
Brown leather bag 
2 side combs 
ree Wearr Cleaning 
| Miscellaneous 
372?) |O235 
—_ October total. S2 
| Coat 
Vow probe re 
be Blue felt hat $ 
Red felt hat 
6 8 pete leh a 
grown felt hat—ribbon 
7 5 band 
12 17 Steel hat pin 
I pair gloves ; 
Par a 20 + two-piece sets evening 
underwear 
| I 3 nightgown: 
6 { 8 pairs stockings 
, I pair tan wool stockings 
< 3 pairs stoc kings dyed 
3 5 1 pair gold kid slippers 
[ pair tan street pumps 
1 7 1 pair gilt buckles 
4 Rhinestone hairband 
Hair waved 
12 Hairpins 
3 | Lace dress repaired 
Cleaning 
6 é 
4 4 Vovember total $ 
3 | 
December: 
I 2 
Mink coat storage $ 
7 7 1 combination 
55 2 Pink train wrapper. . 
1 pair gold evening 
7 7 slippers 
7 b I pair tan stoc kings 
I pair tan stockings 
Ys 12 } pairs gloves 
| Red leather belt 
Beaded bag 
2 2 pearl necklaces and 
3 6 bracelet restrung. . 
Gold cigaret case repaired 
Gold meshbag repaired 
_} Pearl ornament for white 
dress 
Hair ornament 
2.82 Cleaning 
Miscellaneous 
160.97 
December total S 
35.0 SUMMARY O01 MR is CLs 
28.00 FOR 1923 
$3.20 
9.00 January $1 
8.50 February 
6.30 March 
\pril I 
130.00 May 
June 
July 
10.00 \ugust 
2y5.00 September 
»Q 5.00 October 2 
50.00 November 
170.00 December 
175.00 
145.00 Bk Lr ae re .$8 





202.70 
»202.7 


554. SO 


445-39 


3737 


211.15 
439.59 
277.00 
100.97 
130.00 


434.00 


475.08 


550.19 


340.73 

















MRS. CARTER RANDOLPH LEIDY 


Mrs. Leidy, who was Miss Josephine P. Widener, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph E. Widener of Lynnewood Hall, Elkins Park, 
Pennsylvania, with her young daughter, Joan, will spend the early 
part of the summer in Newport with Mr. and Mrs. Widener. 
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Maillard Kessler 
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SILHOUETTE 

GQ Dominant silhouette is straight, slim, short; tunic strong. 
Qube dominant line; chemise still good; circular influence 
strong; some 1SSo_ styles (bustles and draped overskirts); 
Directoire line given attention; Spanish line (circular flounce 
or ruffle at bottom of skirt) good; Moyendage line good; floating 
silhouette achieved by plaitings, fan insets, capes, scarfs, etc. 


GARCONNE INFLUENCE 

Strongest feeling in mode to-day, manifested in every phase 
of toilette—boyish silhouette (severe, youthful, slim); the 
tailleur and the gargonne frock; the shingled head, severe felt 
hat, mannish shoes, cravat, large handkerchief, gardenia, 
fob, Eton collar, silk shirt, soldier’s bracelet, man’s knitted 
scarf, jabots, cuffs, ties, the sailor suit (Robert), the vest, 
masculine brief-case for purse, etc. 

DIRECTOIRE INFLUENCE 

@ Stronger than in many seasons but not yet important. Some 
com pletely Directoire costumes—as Greek evening gown with high 
watst-line, and dress and coat with triple capes. Shown also 
in touches—long, tight sleeves, diagonal waist-line, high waist- 
line, high collars, revers, big pockets, bolero, jabot, fob, etc. 
THE SUIT 

@ The strictly tailored suit is the opening wedge for the return 
to high favor of all types of suits. 

WAIST-LINE 

Q Best is no waist-line at all, i.e. tubular silhouette. If 
waist-line is used, the lower the better. Spanish waist-line— 
below knees. Moyenaége—at hips. Directoire—under arms. 
Bustle waist-line—normal. All used. 


SLEEVES 
Vo sleeves at all still smartest. 
QL Long, tight sleeves smart for day, also belled. 


NECK-LINE 
@ Bateau neck-line passing. Directoire line, high, tailored 
line, V-shaped, round, square, all good. Lingerie finishes. 


COLORS 

@ Day: Black is first. Beige, rust, copper, certain browns 
good. Dark blue, black and white combinations. One 
color above and other below for suits and evening gowns—white 
blouses with dark skirt. Green, greenish-gray good. Red for 
trimming in beads, rubber, leather, etc. 

@ Evening: Black leads. White, banana, orchid, mauve, 
pink, metals; solid colors rather than figured fabrics. 


MATERIALS 

@ Day: Wool poplins, twills, alpaca, kasha, satin (double-faced 
and backed with crépe or alpaca), artificial satin, ciré chiffon, 
Georgette crépe, plain, plaid, and figured; chintzs as novelty. 
@ Evening: Satin, metal cloths, chiffon, and Georgette. 
Lace extraordinarily strong. 
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PLAIDS AND CHECKS 

@, Plaids very strong, for complete costumes or trimming— 
scarfs, sashes, etc. Used in taffeta, alpaca, gingham, wool, 
ciré chiffon, plain chiffon. 

Q Used by Callot, Chanel (checks), Poiret, Worth, Patou, 
Philippe et Gaston, Louiseboulanger, etc. 


LACE 

Q Used by practically all couturiers, strongest season in many 
years. All black lace and dyed laces. Particularly good in 
combinations of two colors (as black and écru) or two different 
types of lace. Also metal laces and embroidered laces good. 
Combined also with plain or printed chiffon for afternoon. 


Q, Chantilly and Margot are strongest. 


Q Chief exponents—Callot, Worth, Chanel, Molyneux, 
Lelong, Hallée, Yteb, Lenief. 


Ql'sed as aprons, skirts over contrasting sheaths, wing 
sleeves, capes, scarfs. 


TRIMMING 

Q New ideas: Buttons worked into embroidery; ostrich; 
cretonne appliqués, rubber bindings. 

QSelf-trimming: the cape, apron, and scarf strong, also 
all types of plaiting, especially for circular effects; fan-shaped 
insets; also plaiting ironed out at bottom; loops of se!f fabrics. 
Q. Best embroideries: Bonnaz, braid embroidery, button 
embroidery, beads strung together and hung in loose patterns. 
Embroideries used principally in evening. Elaborate scenes 
embroidered on dresses good—Oriental landscapes, race-course 
scenes, animals, birds; monograms on scarf ends, pockets. 
Q, Leading trimmings: In fur—summer ermine, monkey, 
gazelle, leopard, chipmunk. In embroideries: mirror disks, 
elaborate jewel embroideries, pearl, silver nailheads. 

QL, Fringe—silk and bead. 

QL, Leather appliqués, tapestry galons, lingeric, dyed laces. 
@ All trimming at front; backs plain. 


BUTTONS 

(Used as trimming in new way. Commonest 
types (not elegant buttons) employed—white porcelain and 
men’s black suit buttons. Lanvin chief exponent. Uses them 
in large motifs and rows, beautified with colored embroidery 
stitching. Also used for solid borders and pockets and as 
outline. Some wooden, tinted glass, crystal, crocheted, pearl, 
and galalith buttons used. 


SCARFS 

Q.Tremenaously important. Used to make street costume of 
dress; used on day dresses, coats, wraps, evening gowns. Used 
separately with all costumes. Every house shows. Ex- 
cessively brilliant colors, many plaids. Handkerchief styles, 
mannish mufflers, long chiffon styles worn high about throat, 
or thrown in numerous ways about neck. Used for sleeves. 
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MAX ROBERT 


LAIDS and checks are 
overwhelmingly ; 


being revived this season—not 
better than that, conservatively and 
They are being used by the best dressmakers— 
Chanel, Callot, Jenny, Patou, Poiret, Lanvin, Deoeuillet, etc., 
and are so charmingly handled and combined with plain fabrics 
that their success is assured. These plaids are used not only, 
not even chietly, in woolen fabrics, but in alpaca, taffeta, 
gingham (employed in an elegant way, as for example the Lan- 
vin suit on page fifty-six), ciré chiffon, chiffon, or a made 
plaid, as in the silver cloth jacket plaided in braid on page fifty- 
Jenny made plaids as trimming. Callot 
frequently plaits her plaids. Practically all the dressmakers use 
plaid scarfs—some woolen, many ciré chiffon. 

\mong the chief exponents of checks are Chanel (she has a 
straight, long coat of large checks), Callot, with a two-piece 
suit, and Louiseboulanger. 
strong as the plaids. 

During previous revivals of plaid it has been used for skirts 
with a plain jacket. This time it is the jacket or waist which is 
more frequently plaid, with the skirt plain. Lanvin has made 
several charming suits with a dark blue cloth or crépe skirt, 
a white crépe blouse, long and attached to the skirt, and a little 
plaid jacket—a favored style for the summer. 


smartly. 


Six. uses these 


The checks, however, are not as 





HARPER’S BAZAR 
Tight-titting princess dress 
of dark blue chiffon cloth 


with jahot, ruffles, and scarf 
(also worn as a sash) of plaid 
chiffon in blue, tan, rust, and 


black: Herman Patrick Lappé. 
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Black and white plaid alpaca 
(still too new to be popular) 1s 
made still more striking by an 
enormous girdle of bright red 
leather; from Bergdorf Goodman. 























A tube in spite of its girdle is 
this finely plaited white crépe 
dress, with its blowing border 
of soft white ostrich feathers 
and its long white ostrich 
boa; from Bergdorf Goodman. 








BERTHE 


A draped gown of white chiffon has 
a bib and a side sash of the mate- 
rial and an irregular border of 
tufts of white-s peckled-with-black 
ostrich; from Bonwit Teller. 


MOLYNEUX 


STRICH is another revival of the season. 

It did not return, as one would have supposed, 

by way of hats. but on gowns and wraps. 
Practically every couturier has gone in for ostrich 
on afternoon and evening costumes. It is the willow 
variety that is used, not the short flues. Even the 
quaint feather boa is no longer quaint, but one of the 
smartest of accessories—also the willow plume style 
which lies like a soft, weightless collar about the 
neck and floats to two- and three-yard lengths. 
Callot showed them with all her evening gowns and 
there is no denying they lend a lightness, grace, and 
color that nothing else can give. 

Ostrich is used principally at the hem, in the deep 
borders such as are shown here. Occasionally a bit 
is used on the bodice as a shoulder knot, a corsage, 
or, tightly curled, to outline an edge. All colors are 
employed, sometimes to match the frock, more fre- 
quently in black or white or speckled black and white. 











PREMET 


Black satin tube with border of 
rows of black ostrich and of 
white ostrich mottled with black; 
at the side a cascade of red roses 
withtrailing stems; Bonwit Teller. 
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are good—as copper, steel, and gold lace in one «ress. 








BERTHE 






Here the pattern of the flame-colored lace, 
used as an apron and dyed to match the 
crepe of the dress, is pic ked out with crystal 
bead embroidery—a_ favored device now. 


Again the lace apron, so smart this season. 
Here it is of heavy black net with a 
pattern in silver cloth, silver beads, and 
nailheads; worn over a black satin gown, 


Models from 
BERGDORF GOODMAN 


THE LACE DRESS 
BECOMES 
A FAVORED MODE 


VERY spring lace has a brief revival, usually 
appearing in rather dowdy, English-Ascot types 

of gowns. But this season it is to be no briet 
uninspired revival but a genuine mode. Practically all 
the important French houses are using it, which in 
itself is unusual, and they are employing it in inter 
esting, new ways that can not fail to be smart 
lhe many floating devices of the mode offer an ex 
cellent opportunity for the use of lace—scarfs, aprons 
wing sleeves, overskirts, capes, et cetera. Chantilly 
and Margot are favorite types of lace, and combina 
tions of two types or one lace in two colors are ex 
tremely good—as ecru with black. So far black lace is 
preferred to white, and laces dyed to match the mate 
rial of the gown are also strong. Frequently in addi 
tion to its own pattern the lace is given an all-over 
design in beads, adding weight and importance to the 
fabric. Combinations of several colors of metal laces 
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PHILIPPE ET GASTON 


Wrap-around dress of chintz with all-over 
embroidery in black cord which disregards 
the pattern of the chintz, a border of dark 
blue twill, and a blue and scarlet leather belt. 


t most unusual evening gown made en- 
tirely of gaily colored chintz with the creamy 
background covered solidly with gleaming 


crvstal beads. accenting the colorful pattern. 
: g 


VWodels from 
HERMAN PATRICK TAPPE 


CHINTZ RISES TO 
THE DIGNITY OF 
A COMPLETE GOWN 


OR some time chintz has been receiving 
a great deal of attention as a trimming. 
On even the most formal evening gowns 
it has been used as an appliqué—a motif cut 
out and embroidered on to the dress or elab 
orately beaded and used as an ornament. It 
still continues in the mode in that form, but it 
has also risen to the dignity of entire dresses 
even evening gowns. The model shown here 
is enriched by a soft but gleaming background 
of crystal beads and the fabric thus achieved 
is so lovely that no trimming is needed. 
Chintz is therefore no longer confined to 
garden frocks but is even used for entirely 
conventional street frocks, jackets to tailored 
suits, linings for coats, blouses for three-piece 
Suits, etc. The dress shown above, with its 
conventional lines and dark blue cloth border, 
could be worn in town, under a_ blue coat. 
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DEUILLET LOUISEBOULANGER 


This season the plaids appear at the top of the costume rather than in the 
skirt. I plaid jac ket of some une v pected fabric, such as silver cloth or 
gingham, is frequently worn with a dark blue skirt and a white blouse. 
Here silver cloth plaided with red and black silk braid and white beads is 
worn with a dark blue twill skirt and a red crépe blouse, both plaited. 


Vothing could be more severe on the street than Louiseboulanger’s three- 
piece suit of black crépe with its straight, long coat and slim skirt; and 
nothing could be more smartly colorful when the coat is removed than the 
blouse of rose and blue taffeta striped in yellow, with its odd sleeves— 


straight, full pieces of the silk caught up on the inside with black crépe bows. 


Lanvin has made some of the smartest three-piece suits of the season—and 
wm Paris the formal three-piece suit rivals the masculine tailleur. Here 
she has daringly combined a short gingham jacket, plaided in blue, tan, 
and white, with a plaited blue crépe skirt and a white crépe blouse. This 
ts a type of surt that she has developed in many charming variations. 


Wodcels on both pages from 
HENRI BENDEL 
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Lanvin leads the fashion for buttons, using the commonest ly pes—mascu- 


line suit buttons and inexpensive white porcelain buttons—even on her 
evening gowns. Here large black masculine buttons are laid in rows and 


beautifully stitched down in red silk on red ribbon streamers on 
English evelet embroidery, the design 


ad black 


crépe typically Lanvin demi-toilette. 
outlined in red silk stitchery, is used at the hem and around the armholes, 


One of the striking features of the new mode is the universal and unusual 
use them lavishly 


This bouffant black or- 


use of buttons. Lanvin, Jenny, Renée, Deuillet, etc., 
on all types of costumes, purely as decoration. 
gandie evening gown is worn over a slim silver sheath, has a white organdic 
border and voke outlined with silver ribbon, big whirling-spray circles of 


white Beauvais embroidery centered with white beads, and red streamers. 
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CATNIP 
YY) The Story of a Feline Aristocrat 


By AcuUMED 


Illustrated by ie. 


OHAMMED S. PILKINGTON purred, 
M stretched himself, then suddenly jumped 

sideways into the air and began playing 
one of those mysterious and lonely cat games with 
an air of absorbed dignity. As suddenly, he ceased 
his game, landed softly on all fours, held out a 
bluish-gray velvet paw, inspected it closely, licked 
it, and used it as a sponge to wash his left ear. A 
minute later he stopped and cocked his flat head to 
one side as if listening to something invisible, found 
that something not worth his while, and continued 
his toilet, but this time on an entirely new part of 
his furred body. Again he stopped, again purred, 
staring absent-mindedly at a ray of sunshine that 
danced through the Venetians and mirrored the 
untinctured splendor of a late autumn afternoon on 
the somber richness of the salon: the Ispahan rug 
of claret and royal purple, the age-toned Bokharan 
embroideries on the walls, the pillows of sumptuous 
Haidarabad gold brocade that were heaped on the 
large ottoman, the triangular tulip-wood cabinet 
filled with the precious, mellow trifles of Asia— 
glazed potteries from the days of the Ch’u emperors, 
lac-inlaid ivories from Vizagapatam, jade tortoises 
from Allahabad, beaten Dravidian gold work on a 
basis of wax, Kien-Lung beakers in rust-red and 
aubergine, imperial Ming porcelain with the true 
mark of Hung-wo and Yung-lo, and centuries-old 
plates, of a wondrous, robin’s-egg blue, that had 
once belonged to a princess of Persia’s Paishdadian 
Dynasty. 


T WAS because of the oriental bric-a-brac, and 

chiefly because of the Persian plates, that 
Mohammed S. Pilkington, perhaps obeying an 
atavistic impulse, preferred this room. 

For while he was, on his father’s side, the de- 
scendant of a strictly Lutheran, Holland-Dutch 
tom-cat who had crossed the Atlantic aboard a high- 
pooped, square-rigged frigate mounted with brass 
culverins in the days when New York was still New 
\msterdam, his motHer’s people, though settled for 
generations in the most exclusive Knickerbocker 
houses, had originally been Persian and Moslem; 
and there was a tradition in his family that one of 
his maternal ancestors had purred in the loose sleeve 
of Tareq ibn Ziad’s silken, pistachio-and-lemon 
burnoose when that redoubtable warrior had taken 
ship from Morocco to bring the Spanish peninsula 
under the heel and simitar of Islam. 

Mohammed S. Pilkington liked to speculate about 
his oriental ancestry. It helped him to excuse, to 
himself and to others, his many peccadillos. 

He yawned now with elaborate slowness, exposing 
pink gums, two perfect rows of small, pointed, 
snowy-white teeth, and a rough, grayish tongue. 
He stretched his left hind-leg. Then, suddenly, 
he shook his head, frowned with forehead and 
whiskers, and blinked flat, elfin-green eyes. For he 
had felt just the faintest twinge of rheumatism— 
and it annoyed him, less physically than psycho- 
logically. 

He lay still, considered, then rose and walked 





ABDULLAH 


Leroy Baldridge 


over to the tall Florentine cheval-glass in the next 
room and surveyed himself. He looked into jt 
often. For being a natural cat, he was a vain cat, 
and being an honest cat, he was not ashamed of be- 
ing vain. And as he studied his likeness in the 
mirror he told himself that he had reasons for this 
vanity. He was, indeed, still good looking, in spite of 
his eleven years. His fur was thick and bluish and 
glossy; he had not too much fat on his body; and 
his flat head, with the bumps of obstinacy sharply 
marked and furrowed by the dark chasm of cynical, 
green eyes, showed strength and character and a 
certain rega! brutality. It was the sort of face that 
women cats admired, and the latter counted greatly 
in Mohammed S. Pilkington’s life. 


Nor that he was altogether a sensualist. But 
the female of his species seemed to him, some- 
how, the barometer of his success and of his cat- 
hood. She was the yardstick by which he measured 
himself against the world. 

He had never thought of marriage. It is a moot 
point whether he was really too selfish for the 
responsibilities involved, or afraid of them. But 
once, in answer to the question of Randolph Mon- 
tague—a Southern cat of old F. F. V. lineage who 
lived in the house next door and whose philosophy 
of life was distinctly old-fashioned, reminiscent of 
Robert E. Lee and magnolia blossoms and com 
pone—in answer to the other’s question why he did 
not marry and settle down, he had replied that he 
was entirely too civilized to indulge in the luxury 
of that displeasure. 

The other cat had laughed, and had called it a 
clever epigram. But Mohammed §. Pilkington had 
been quite serious. He had meant it. 

He thought of it now as he surveyed himself in the 
glass with the keen scrutiny of a critic, like a warrior 
who puts on his armor for the coming battle. He 
smiled at the reflection in the mirror, moistened his 
left paw, and gave his whiskers a final twist. 

“You'll do, old fruit!” he purred to himself, and 
leaped onto the window-sill. 

“Don’t you think you ought to take some of that 
catnip before you go out?” came a meowing from 
the threshold. 

“No!” he hissed curtly. 


E DID not look at the speaker who stepped 

fully into the room, a short, stocky, white and 
black female cat with full whiskers, a tiny, pink 
button of a nose, and twinkling emerald eyes. She 
was a widow and attached to the basement kitchen. 
Of Scotch-Irish breed, born in the blackest purlieus 
of Belfast, she usually carried her tail high in the air, 
as if it were wired, and purred to this day witha 
decided burr. 

“Why not take some of the catnip, Mr. Pilking- 
ton?” she insisted. “I was over to the butcher's 
on an errand—” she gave a little cough and looked 
slightly guilty, ‘and I assure you there is a chill 
in the air.”’”. She pointed with her tail through the 
window at the horizon, (Continued on page 124 
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MRS. FREDERICK F. ALEXANDRE 


Before her marriage Mrs. Alexandre, who is here shown with 
her children, the Misses Joan, Elizabeth Lawrence and Mathilde 
Maria and young Master Frederick Francis Alexandre, Junior, 
; was Miss Regina M. Saportas, a daughter of Mrs. George A. 
\ Saportas. She is a sister of Mrs. David T. L. Van Buren and 

Martin B. Saportas. Mr. and Mrs. Alexandre will spend the 
spring season at their country house in Cedarhurst, Long Island. 
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(INTERESTING USE OF THE 
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SMART FLOUNCE 





Models on this page from 
PRECOLL 


Uider an oddly draped cape of white crépe banded with 
mole, is worn a frock of white Georgette crépe embroidered 
with little white cotton balls. The skirt is arranged in 
four tiers, placed so that they fall aiternately on the front 
of the skirt, in a sort of sertes of little gathered aprons. 


(.Lbove, right) As a foundation this frock uses the tube 
frock of black crépe, slim and perfectly straight. Placed 
just below the knees, and up on the side to the hip, ts a 
circular flounce, very wide and cleverly cut, of ecru lace, 
edged with a band of black. An interesting movement. 


The flounce on this black crépe frock lined with crépe 
printed tn vivid color begins on the left shoulder to form 
a shoulder cape, is brought down the right side in front, 
and is continued across the front of the skirt, just below 
the knees. The back is flat; all the fulness is in front. 
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Lanvin buttons a kasha cloth scarf 
across the neck-line of a kasha cloth 
frock. The neck-line is ** bateau.”’ 
PARIS CONTINUES TO COMPLETE 
ITS COSTUMES WITH A SCARF 
Parts Wears a Gay Contrasting or Matching 


(: Scarf With Its Daytime Costume, In the 
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4 4 Evening Wraps Itself In Tull 
re Wap 
; ah By vAN CAMPEN STEWART WADI 
LENIES : 
2 rue dela Paix, Paris 
FTER a long cold rainy winter the warm spring sunshine falls on ‘ Pe 
Paris like a benediction; almost unobserved, alas, ‘for Parisians * i 
are absorbed—and with ceason—in the value of the france, which Co <=> 
- adds nothing to the general gaiety. One hears everywhere nothing but he 
¢ R discussions of fiscal problems, the rate of exchange, and money—how to > 
1) make it and how to keep it, once made. : 
A 4 We were talking of these things at luncheon out-of-doors, under the : ih 
, budding trees—three artists, a man who shamelessly admits having is Th ee 
) i ° ° naa oe ‘ : me 
1 made his money in “oil,”’ and the writer. And it appears there are other 
: 3 : | 
{ than oily ways of making money. 
: “Buy a lake and bottle it and sell it as ea minerale,” was the proposi 
5 tion of the artist with a large eye to the main chance; and truly this is 
# not a bad idea. What possibilities in this simple formula! Why, for 
M instance, confine activities to a mere lake? Why not drain an ocean? \ 
™ : ° ’ 
& There are fortunes to be made. 
, \nother declared that he meant to acquire the gentle art of plumbing. 
‘Tous les plombiers sont riches—they have each their Rolls-Royce.” 1 
And the conversation followed the latest gossip of the town; rumors of } 
BERTII i marriages to be and not to be, pearls without which no scandal is com- 
i plete, winnings and surtout losses at cards. PREME 
i Silent, T learned many things. It is possible, for instance, to buy an 
~ F hotel with the proceeds of a few quiet evenings at cards, if the players 
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Above are shown vari ke JS In other ingenroits 
ous phases of — the i 2 wavs Paris uses a 
scarf as it is used by scarf as an integral 
several of the houses. CHANEL part of a costume. 


are thoughtfully chosen. It is not at all 
necessary to have money in order to entertain 
extravagantly. You simply invite a big party, 
order lavishly of everything including flowers 
and the rarest wines, and have the bill pre- 
Having dined 


sented to one of your guests. 
well, he can not refuse to pay, and the awkward 
moment soon passes. 

Then you must never, never know who has 
the pearls, and if you know you must never 
tell. It isn’t done. If you hear of an engage- 
ment you must never mention it after the first 
twenty-four hours, for by that time the 
principals in the case will no longer be the same. 
I should have learned much more, no doubt, 
had not the talk turned then, via Spinelly, to 
the Paris stage, which of late has been amusing. 


AGAIN SASHA GUITRY 


A‘ THE very new and very ugly Théatre 
de l’Etoile, Mademoiselle Spinelly, minus 
something of her elfin charm but showing new 
qualities as a comédienne, plays delightfully 
“Le Mariage de Fredaine.”” Her naive “Cu se 
fail, ga?” when the man who wishes to marry 
her proposes to provide her with a dof, is 
adorable 

Monsieur Lucien Guitry also charms his 
audiences in “ Aprés I’Amour,”’ at the vaude 
ville, with dainty Gaby Morlay who has, in her 
turn, suddenly developed a new naiveté most 
captivating But we are disappointed in 
Monsieur Sasha Guitry, who instead of pro- 
viding a new and amusing play, as his custom 
is, has revived “Le Veilleur de Nuit’ with 











































Red wool cheviot is combined 
with plaid 
black, and red. 
buttons are of cut steel. The 


coat has 


fom 
sy “La Boulie” isa golf costume 
of beige kasha, with a trouser 
skirt, a black and red girdle 
fringed with badger, and 


collar of 


white organdie. 


LELONG MAKES 


SPORTS FROCKS WITH 


MATCHING WRAPS 


cheviot in gray, 


The square-cut 


hands of red cheviot. 





‘Vacht” is a costume with a 
red kasha cloth skirt and an 
overblouse of white crépe Georg- 
ette embroidered with yellow. 
The coat is of white alpaca. 


HARPER’S BAzgp 


Mademoiselle Yvonne Printemps at the 
Théatre Edouard VII.—amusing, of course: 
but he has spoiled his audiences into always 
expecting a new play. : 

The yearly frolic of the stage folk of Paris 
took place a few nights ago at the Nouveay 
Cirque, which was crowded with all the stars 
of the theatrical firmament. From the arena 
to topmost gallery the dingy old cirgue sparkled 
with jewels—real or false—and glowed with 
every color of the rainbow. There was a 
perfect riot of colors presenting, with the sheen 
of satin, the glitter of metal stuffs, and the 
richness of velvet and other fabrics, an alto- 
gether brilliant and entertaining spectacle. 


TULLE ScAaRrFs 


NOTICED particularly many red frocks— 

usually of crépe or mousseline—and very 
many of white crépe and white satin. Made- 
moiselle Yvonne Printemps, her blonde locks 
closely shingled in the back and fluffed high 
up over her forehead, was frocked by Lanvin 
in white satin—a full-skirted period frock with 
a close corsage topped with silver lace. Hung 
about her throat were many ropes of pearls, 
and she wore many diamond bracelets and 
rings of emeralds and diamonds. About her 
shoulders was wreathed a blue-green mist of 
tulle, in the fashion of the moment. 

Many women wore similar scarfs of tulle: 
pink tulle with frocks of pale pink satin, the 
corsages of which were cut. straight across 
under the arms, with shoulder straps of 
brilliants; light green tulle scarfs with light 









All mode ls on 
this page from 
LUCIEN LELONG 
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Both the frock and coat of this three 

piece costume of light gray crépe 
romain are flounced with folds of 
the material. The effect ts very new. 


green, white, or rose frocks; red tulle with 
frocks of red crépe, and white tulle scarfs with 
frocks of white or mauve mousseline. Mademoiselle 
Gabrielle Dorziat, her bronze hair fluffed out in a 
“bang” to her eyebrows, wore a white satin frock 
embroidered with gold on the girdle and skirt panels. 
Her cloak was of velvet in the tone called bois de 
rose, trimmed with soft brown fur. 

Mademoiselle Marthe Régnier wore a_ severe 
sheath gown of brocade in metal and colors. Ma- 
dame Vera Sergine’s turban was of silver cloth 
twisted with brilliant red velvet and pearls, which 
were looped from the sides. Mademoiselle Pary- 
sis’s fluffy corn-colored hair was almost con- 
cealed by a broad hat of pervenche blue crépe, 
very effective above her flounced period frock of 
vhite organdie. 


4 Sirver Wee 


A YOUNG pretty girl wore a striking frock of 
“4 brilliant red mousseline trimmed with red and 
purple ostrich fringes. Another was almost drowned 
beneath a cascading boa of green ostrich such as 
Molyneux makes. Another wore a frock of silver 
cloth flounced from the knee and up the left side 
almost to the hip. Effective with a frock of mauve 
mousseline was a wig of silver floss, glittering like 
silver in the lamplight Into the wig, as if it were 
real hair, were tucked small pink flowers. 


WRAP 


EVERY 


PARIS DESIGNS 


FOR ALMOST 
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(Jeanne Hallé 
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White silk alpaca ts combined with 
red and white checked alpaca in an 
unusually effective sports frock. 
The coat is of the white alpaca. 


( Left) A Directoire froc k of black 
wool over white silk is cut into 
points so that the under-frock shows. 
The wrap is emerald green and black. 


Mademoiselle Spinelly, wearing a bandeau of 
brilliants, was wrapped in a dull, all-concealing 
cloak, and it was surprising to see her a little later, 
minus the cloak but still wearing the bandeau—and 
little else—doing a “turn” in the ring with a huge 
elephant, and doing it quite with the air of being 
to the circus born. 


Tue Actors Crees 


M AX DEARLY, as ring-master, cracked his whip 
resoundingly in true circus fashion, the inimit 
able Sasha with a tiny baton put an imaginary flea 
through his little paces, M. Victor Boucher cos- 
tumed as a cowboy did some amusing sharp-shoot- 
ing and_ hatchet-throwing, and Mademoiselle 
Huguette Duflos, the blonde beauty of the Comédie 
Francaise, in white tulle ballet skirts and a pink 
rose or two rode gallantly about the ring on a broad- 
backed white circus horse followed by two amusingly 

amorous clowns. 

For the rest the clowns were all very funny, the 
goose-girl in a silver and rhinestone frock drove 
three sad-looking geese about the ring in great style, 
tucking a refractory bird under her arm like any 
honest-to-goodness goose-girl, and the procession of 
the be-ribboned jeunes premiers aroused a storm of 
whole-hearted applause. 

It was the actors’ very own circus; and at the 
finish, when sandwiches and champagne made their 
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PARIS 
ANY 


MOST 
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| pink crépe frock, 
( mbroide red u ith F 
pink and — silver 
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and applied ovals | 
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Lanvin 


lis 


Mas, bv her 


extraordinary use 
tvpe of ornament. 
frock is trimmed with red butlons. 


of buttons 
season, achieved a nex 


<l green crépe 





HARPER’S BAzap 


This black crépe dinner gown wears its 
scarf thrown across the neck in front only 
Vellow-pink satin, a new color 


1S em- 
broidered in gold and peacock 


Aluc heads. 


Black mousseliny 
and black lace are 
Con bh i il ¢ d h \ 
Chanel lo make “a 
evening gown that 
has its scarf fast- 
ele dlothe should: r 
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Through iridescent Se 


quins is drawn a flesh-colored girdle, th 
only note 


a garniture of 


of color on white chiffon 
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(Right)Black 
crépe marocain 
has wing-like pan- 
els embroide red 
with beaded motifs, 
crystal and green. 





DRECOLL 





PARIS CHANGES 


f DRECOLL 


es i SILHOUETTE ACCORDING 


x SN 1 TO ITS MOOD 


White silk is used for the vest and collar and 
cuffs of this dark blue rep frock. The vest 
is cut exactly like a man’s evening waistcoat. 


Again the Directoire note. White al pac a 
i with little fluted frills and bandings in color. 


The square neck is smart this season. 


ippearance about half past three in the morning 
the “cireus” began at midnight—actor performers 
and actor-audience alike, famished, fell upon those 
inhappy sandwiches and devoured them in a 
twinkling 
_Sandwic hes were tossed from the arena up into 
the loges and from the loges down into the eradins. 
For a time it rained and spouted sandwiches—each 
one disappearing down a hungry throat like bits of 
_ tossed to trained seals. Then on the cleared 
oor there was dancing. Some sought their waiting 
motors and some the supper tables on the upper 
lloor; and the fun went on until dawn. 

\ FLrowrrR oN THE SHOULDER 
As Te ) the scarf of tulle—at a recent premiére at 
“™® the Théatre de Paris the shoulders of almost 
j Woman in the smart audience were wreathed 
vith tulle, 


every 
the loges presenting a most cha ming 
tppearance. nd almost every woman wore eituera 
kardenia or a carnation or two pinned to the eft PE CHOFI yo DP@VILLET 
shoulder—the flower also veiled with tulle. Appar i 
























A ie DRECOLL 
| 


Heavy silk fringe is hooked through the 
abric of a black ettoman silk frock. The 


blouse may open to show a white lace gilet. 


Beige crépe is barred with beige satin to give 


the effect of plaid. The deep flounce at the 
bottom of the coat is repeated on the cuff. 


ently in proportion as day frocks grow more mannish 
in type the evening gowns become more feminine 

Often the tulle scarf matches the frock in color, 
although I noticed a violet tulle scarf over a frock 
of light gray crepe, red tulle with a very décolleté 
black frock, and turquoise or jade tulle over white 
frocks; and the wearing of fresh flowers on the 
shoulder is certainly a pretty fashion, although less 
rich than the diamond-studded, five-petaled flowers 
posed at the shoulder on black and on white gowns, 
a few nights ago, at the Ritz. 


Wut FROCKS 


HE soirées at the Ritz have not been particu- 

larly interesting of late from the point of view 
of clothes, every one being in the South. However, 
very many white frocks have been worn and many 
of silver lace trimmed with rhinestones over white 
or pale rose satin. Black frocks are smart also 
the Countess von Hoogstraeten appearing one night 


in a black lace and mousseline frock from Chanel, 
and several other women wearing black lace frocks 
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LOUISEBOULANGER 
A DEVOTEE OF 
THE FLOUNCE 


Vodels on this page from t a \ 
: N 

LOUISI A : 
BOULANGER & ‘ 


Silver and pervenche blue cloth is used for 
this gown, flounced with silver lace. The 
neck-line is the V, smart this season. 
Gray silk alpaca, striped irregularly with 
black, forms a daytime wrap to be worn 
over a straight frock of silk or silk alpaca. 








The dark blue crépe collar of this frock is 
NI pulled out to form the collar of the dark blue 
crépe wrap worn with it. The frock is of 
blue crépe with a tunic of flowered crépe. 





from Molyneux, or flounced frocks of black mousseline from Patou, 
with great clusters of soft pink roses at the hip. 

The many frocks of pale pink satin one sees about just now are 
usually cut straight across under the arms, with diamond shoulder 
straps. The Duchesse Decazes, dining at Ciro’s with Lord and Lady 
Decies, was frocked in pale pink crépe—a straight beltless slip with 
slightly circular panels on the sides. The body of the frock was 
covered with an embroidered design in pink and silver, with ovals 
of silver gauze applied here and there. 

\t the Embassy Club Lady Paget wore an elaborate frock of white 
satin embroidered with green and silver paillettes—the skirt oddly 
paneled and the silhouette very straight and slender. Mademoiselle 
Jane Marnac, her hair now inky black, appeared in a jade green frock 
from Charlotte—the green mousseline trimmed with silver and 
flounced with jade ostrich. 

The decorative artificial jewelry which was launched some time 
ago by Mademoiselle Chanel and has since been taken up by some of 
the other houses, is being much worn in Paris just now—rather for its 
decorative effect than as jewelry. The pearls are usually so large as 
to be obviously false, and the carnelian, emerald, jade, and coral 
pendants are of extraordinary size. With the severely plain frocks 
now so much worn these false necklaces, earrings, pendants, and 
bracelets look exceedingly well, supplying both color and richness 
to the costume. 

Some of the emerald and coral ornaments are combined wi*h crysta! 
beads or black pearls. Odd is a pair of emerald earrings 1esembling 
clusters of green currants—the cluster forming a sort of -,reen glass 
tassel. Although false, this jewelry is  (Cancluded ou page 150) 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Gold cloth, beaded with 
rubies and tubes of crys- 
tal. The skirt has airy 
flounces of red tulle 
that form a train. A 
leaf lattice is em- 
broidered in beads, in 
crystal and bright red. 






































Three models from 
PREMET 








PREMET GIVES A CERTAIN SIMPLE DISTINCTION TO 


THE GOWN FOR SPRING EVENINGS 


This gown ts very simple in line; it depends largely upon its lovely 
pervenche blue color and the printed bands of gold for its effect. The 
large bouquet at the left hip is of violet and vivid yellow cyclamen. 


Ostrich feathers appear on many of the most effective frocks of the 
season. Premet has banded a black satin gown with a deep fringe 
of black and white ostrich. This is shown also on page fifty-three. 


Feather trimming in the exact shade of this mauve crépe frock 
forms a series of flounces on the skirt. The mauve velvet cape has a 
feather collar, and a lining of Empire green, lovely with mauve. 
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PORTRAIT 


A NOVEL 


Written and Published for the Few Who 


THE First PART RETOLD BRIEFLY: 
HARLES HARKNESS, an American cos 
mopolitan, lonely, dejected, seeking vainly 
for romance and adventure, was introduced 

at the Reform Club in London to Sir James Mara 

dick. They were at once drawn to each other by 
their knowledge and love of beautiful places the 
world over. During the evening Maradick spoke of 

Trellis, a Cornish town, and hinted of strange hap 

penings that occurred there some years ago. 

The following morning a letter came to Harkness 
from Maradick, giving him directions for reaching 
Trellis, and suggesting that Harkness go there on the 
\ugust when the villagers have a quaint 
dance. He advised Harkness to put up at the Man 
at Arms Hotel, and to be sure to see the Minstrels’ 
Gallery in that old-world inn. 

Unaccountably excited, his curiosity thoroughly 
aroused, the sixth of \ugust found Harkness in Trel 
lis and his first glimpse of the town brought the 


sixth of 


realization that this was the place of his dreams. 

At the top ofa steep road leading into the heart 
of the town, Harkness saw a man, standing watch 
ing intently, as though waiting for some one. As 
Harkness approached, the man asked him the time, 
and then, in a tone of suppressed excitement said, 
It occurs to me that he may 
have taken another road. Would you mind waiting 
until I go round to the other side of the hill to see if 
he’s waiting there? He’s a fisherman with a beard. 
Just tell him to wait until I come back.” 


“T’m waiting for a man 





“*This is one of the most beautiful things of its kind, said Crispin, ‘and it is mine. 





RED HAIR 


By Hucu WaALpPo.LeE 


LaGatta 


Jol n 


Harkness agreed, and the young man disappeared 
over the brow of the hill. In a moment or two the 
fisherman with the beard arrived, and Harkness 
gave him the young man’s message. “‘T'll wait,” 
said the man. ‘Are you a friend of Mr. Dunbar?” 

\ trivial incident, and vet perhaps it was the very 
atmosphere of the town that made Harkness feel 
it to be of strange importance. 

\rrived at the ‘‘ Man at Arms,”’ Harkness set out 
on his quest for the Minstrels’ Gallery. He found 
it—a strange, silent, shadowy, old-world room 
at the top of the house. Harkness had been there, 
lost in reverie (and hidden in the shadows) for 
only a few moments, when a man and a young 
woman entered the room. The woman was weep- 
ing softly, and seemed to be in desperate fear. She 
begged the young man, whom she called Herrick, 
and who was evidently her husband, to allow her to 
go back to her own home for a little while, and 
expressed her horror of his father. Her pleas were 
in vain. The man was unmoved, and said coldly, 
“We are going abroad to-morrow night. My father 
wishes it.” 

Another incident, and yet Harkness had the feel- 
ing that somehow, willingly or not, he was being 
drawn into some fearful peril. 

Harkness went thoughtfully down-stairs and out 
into the garden of the hotel. .\ man stood there 
a man with a strange, unnaturally white face, and 
flaming red hair. Waiving the formality of an 
introduction, he and Harkness talked casually for a 


moment or two, and the man—his name was 


OF A MAN 
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WITH 


Can Understand 


Crispin—suggested that Harkness dine with him, 
his son, and_ his young Harkness 
accepted courteously, and they walked to the dining- 
room, where Harkness found himself being pre- 
sented to the man and the young woman who had 
been in the Minstrels’ Gallery. 

During dinner, while Crispin talked entertain- 
ingly of his various collections, and arranged for 
Harkness to drive out to his house later in the 
evening, terror was still evident in the girl's face, 
although she was trying desperately to control 
herself. As they were leaving the table, Harkness 
managed to get a moment alone with her. and, in 
answer to the mute appeal in her eves, offered her 
any help within his power. 

“Ves, I am in great trouble.” she said. “Go to 
the ‘Feathered Duck,’ a little hotel on the sea-front. 
A friend will be waiting there. He is voung. His 
name is Dunbar. Tell him I agree.” 

Dunbar? Where had he heard that name before? 


son’s wile. 


SECOND PAarRtT 

QUARTER of an hour later Harkness left 

them, making his excuses. promising to return 
at half past ten. He could not have stayed another 
moment, sitting there quietly in his wicker arm- 
chair looking out on the darkening garden, listening 
to Crispin’s pleasure in Peter Breughel without 
giving some kind of vent to his excitement 

He must get away and be by himself 

yes, he knew it and nothing could alter the vehement 


Because— 





I can destroy it in one instant.’” 
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pulsat 
time in his life 

As he his way along the garden paths 
that was at first all that he could see—that he was in 
love with that child in the shabby frock who was 
married to that odious creature, that bag of bones. 


he was in love for the first 


threaded 





who had not opened his mouth the whole evening 
long that child terrified out of her life and appeal 
ing to him, a stranger, in her despair, to help her 

In love with a married woman, he, Charles Perey 


Harkness? What would his two sisters say, what 
would the whole of Baker, Oregon, say did they 
know? 7 

But, bless vou. he was not in love with her like 
that—no hero of a modern realistic novel he! He 
had no thought in that first ecstatic glow, of any 
thought for himself at all—only his eyes were upon 
her, of how he could he Ip her, how serve her, now 


at once before it was too late. 


H'! WAS deeply touched that she should trust 

him, but he also realized that at that particu 
lar moment she would have trusted anybody. And 
yet she had waited, watching him through all the first 
part of that meal. suddenly making up her mind 


there was some tribute to him at least in that! 
He was in touch with real life at last, had it in 
both hands like a magic ball of crystal after which 


for so long he had been searching. 


Where had he been all his life, fancying that this 


Was love and that? That ridiculous touching of 
hands over a teacup, that fancied glance at a 





gave him the message,’ 





suggested ex 
Why he 


wished! 


party, that half uttered 
change of gimcrack phrases? And this! 

could not himself had he 
None of the old considered caution, to which he had 
now grown so accustomed that it had seemed like 


crowded 


have stopped 


part of his very soul, could have any say in this 
He was committed up to his very boots in the 
thing and he was glad, glad, glad! 

Meanwhile he had lost his way. He pulled him 
self up short. He had been walking just in any 
direction. He was in a far part of the garden. 
Somewhere near to him a fountain was splashing 
and behind the lingering liquid sound of it he could 
hear the merry-go-round and the drum. He cared 
little about the dance now, but in some fashion he 
must pass the time until nine-thirty when he would 
see her friend and learn what he might do 

Her friend? A sudden agitation held him. Her 
friend? Had she a lover? Was that all that there 
was behind this? Was that all that his fine knight 
errantry came to, that he should assist in 
vulgar ordinary intrigue? He stopped, standing 
beside a small white gate that led out from the 
garden into the road. It was as though the gate 
held him from the outer world and he would never 
pass through it until this was decided for him. Her 
face came before him as she had sat there on the 
other side of the table, as it had been when their 
glances met. No, he did not doubt her for an 
instant. 

Whatever her experiences of the last month, she 
was pure in heart and soul as some child at her 


some 


said Harkness, his lips scarcely moving. 








‘He is coming.” 


She had her pride, her pluck, her 


mother’s knee. 
resolve, but above all else, her innocent 
simplicity, her ignorance of all the evil in the world 
And, as though the most urgent problem of all his 
life had been suddenly solved, he gave the little 
white gate a push and stepped through it into the 


also, 


open road. 


IX WAS now in the country to the left of, and 
above, the town. He lights 
clustered, like gold coins thrown into some capacious 
lap, there below him in the valley 
He struck off along a path that led between deeply 
scented fields and that led straight down the hill 
He began now more soberly to consider the facts of 
the case and a certain depression stole about him. 
He didn't, after all, see very well what he would be 
They were going, on the following morn 


could see its 


able to do. 
ing, the three of them, abroad, and once there how 
was he to effect any sort of rescue? 

The girl was apparently quite legally 
and, although the horrible young Crispin had been 
silent and sinister, there were no signs that he was 
The deeper Harkness looked into 
the secret of the 


married 


positis ely cruel. 
it the more he was certain that 
whole mystery lay in the older Crispin 
him that the girl was terrified rather than the son. 
Harkness did not know how he was sure of this, 
he could trace no actual words or looks, but there 

ves, there, the center of the plot lay. 

The man was strange and queer enough to look 
at, but a more charming (Continued on page 128) 


it was of 
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INKLIN SIMON 


A WRAP FROM CALLOT 


THE NEW 
This wrap is of black crépe, and is what is referred 
to by the naive as “very simple.” It is a combination 
of simplicity and genius that characterizes many of 
And it, very definitely, is an ex- 
mode. The 


Callot’s designs. 


ponent of the new circular flounces 


THAT 


FEELING 


EMBODIES DEFINITELY 


OF THE MODE 

around the edge of the wrap are so cut that they fall 
mn almost Directoire lines; part of the ounce makes 
a Directoire collar, the rest falls in a long jabot down 
the front. The wrap has a gallant air, a crispness 
that one feels this season, in spite of the soft folds. 
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Callot designs spring tailleurs 
m an 
for this house. 
shepherd’s plaid has a piqué 
blouse and black alpaca coat. 











entirely new spirit 
This one of 


Another costume from Callot in 
the same simple tailored move- 
ment is of blue twill with collar 
and cuffs of ecru lace. 
models from Franklin Simon. 











Both 


THE MODE HAS A NEW ATMOSPHERE 


‘ Certain Definite New 


This Season Seems Merel; vy a 


HE woman who desires to change her whole 

style, her personality, every season by radical 
f changes in her style of dressing has been hav- 
ing a rather thin time of it for these several seasons 
past. The mode, especially for daytime, has be- 
come almost standardized. The chemise frock or at 
least the straight tubular line, the straight jacket, 
the cloche. And nothing else. Everything looked 
“arty” and a little like the exponent of some new 
dress-reform cult. Period frocks looked as if they 
Were going to a masquerade. Anything at all 
elaborate, or draped a bit too much or ornamented 
too much, assumed an air of quaintness and made 
one wish to ask “What does that float represent?” 
So simple has the mode been, so shorn of every 
Superfluous line or of anything that could be re- 
garded as the slightest bit ostentatious or “fussy.” 





Things Have 


Elaboration of the Past Season 


By Luctte BucHANAN 


Certain new atmosphere shows there is a definite 
undercurrent in the mode; even more than an un- 
dercurrent, a new note that may be seen in the 
collection of many of the important houses. The 
mode is not quite so straight, so absolutely simple 
of line; frocks are not just slim little rags made up 
of genius and nothing at all. 

The line has become crisper, and does not slavishly 
follow the figure; also it has been assumed, in some 
cases, that the smart woman possesses a waist-line 
if she cares to use it. Perhaps the vogue for short 
hair, boyishly cut, has something to do with this 
slight tightening of lines, this nipping in a bit here, 
and draping a bit there. It is a certain gallant air 
that the past seasons of simplicity and straight 
lines have not achieved. This is the definite new 
thing that has happened to distinguish the mode. 


Happened Although 


Refining and 


Above, on this page, are two costumes from 
Callot that illustrate this new feeling rather well. 
The one at the left is a three-piece costume of black 
and white shepherd’s plaid, with a black alpaca 
coat and a white piqué blouse. The very combina- 
tion of fabrics is new in feeling; it has a certain crisp 
atmosphere, a certain tailored feeling. The white 
piqué blouse has an almost normal waist-line; 
what is more, it is made with a surplice line. The 
slight drapery of the skirt, the cut of the coat are all 
definitely crisper and more fitted to the figure than 
any smart daytime costume that has appeared for 
several seasons. 

The frock at the right, also from Callot, is a little 
more sensational. It is of blue twill, with a deep 
sailor collar and cuffs made of heavy ecru lace. 
The back is flat; all the fulness is in front. 
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LANVIN 
THE SILHOUETTE TO 


SUIT HERSELF 




















N THIS page is a Lanvin frock that at first glimpse seems to be one of Lanvin’s 

“picture frocks” that she makes every season. And so ic is, but it has a great 
deal that is new this season to distinguish it from the picture frocks of other seasons. 

In the first place, it is shorter than most of the bouffant gowns of Lanvin; and then, 
too, it is not as bouffant or as clingingly feminine as the Lanvin picture frock usually is. 
It is crisper and more incisive in its lines. It has more of the feeling of the mode this 
season. Even its quaint trimming of black rickrack braid on tiny bands of black organdie 
is in the new feeling. It is youthful and charming and unpretentious. 

Lanvin has used a quantity of red this season. An unusual red, a definite lobster color, 
vivid and young. She combines it with black and white or black and white and silver with 
most amazing results. The frock at the left on the opposite page has long slender stream- 
ers of this lobster color falling from the top of the bodice, down over the skirt. The hat 
that is worn with the frock is of black mousseline, shirred, and has a wide white band of 
organdie around the brim. The cocarde in front is made of the actual claws of lobsters, 
cut and arranged in a little wheel. It is an extraordinary ornament, and extremely 
effective. Then, too, it is in the new feeling, this use of odd materials to achieve 
beautiful results. 

Che frock itself is made of black voile, embroidered in great whirling disks with tiny 
white bead-like buttons. Wide bands of white organdie edge the open sleeves and the 
cuffs and emphasize the delicate freshness of the frock. You will notice, too, that the 
waist-line of the frock is practically normal, and that the skirt is considerably shorter than 
last season’s skirts. 

rhe little frock shown with the black one is of white organdie, edged with black rickrack 


braid; and there are lobster-colored streamers down the front of this frock, tied in a bow 


at the normal waist-line. 

In almost every collection there are frocks made with normal waist-lines and definitely 
brisker and more fitted lines. The soft, ambiguous lines of the truly chemise frock are 
still found but not as they were last season. They now practically admit that the lady 
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waist-line if she chose. That was unheard of 


It is perhaps the tailored-suit th its attending smartening and tightening of 
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ive become more tailored and more gallant, more, 
ri as huge and enveloping as the ** muffler” of the 
irelessly in the pocket, the fob attached to the dress 
than the everlasting feminine bag that dangles. 
same feeling; the frock under the coat is slim and 
id cuffs, and, almost inevitably, with the scarf. The 
an it has had for several seasons, it is nearly always of 
iest, the straight simple lines of the top-coat. 
made of, alpaca, kasha cloth, wool rep and poplin, are 
1¢ in atmosphere than the crépes that have so long been 
s used for the spring and summer mode. Tweed is un 
iris, and there are a great many three-piece costumes in 
aris this season not only for sports, but for street wear. 
e actual fabrics used, but the manner in which they are 
particular flavor. Organdie is used in crisp bands, satin 
ilored as if it were a heavy fabric. Chiffon is used in three 
‘e-piece costumes, consisting of a simple tube frock and 
same manner that kasha cloth or twill would be used. 


ilored suit or three-piece costume is another example of the 


1osphere of this season. The slim overblouse often has a 
a schoolboy’s; or it is cut like a man’s waistcoat and dangles 


. handkerchief linen, and satin are all made in this fashion. 
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RANSLATIONS FROM THE DIRECTOIRE 


SURPRISINGLY MODERN 


The simplicity that was Greek was carefully cultivated 
by the ladies of the Directoire. A mere slip of a Greek 
tunic appeared for both day and evening; a simple gown 
with its every fold a triumph of careful design. This 
Poiret evening gown ts of very fine and soft silver lamé 
tissue, made in tiers like the gown the Directoire lady 
took from the Greek, and has a lovely girdle of beaten gold. 


Not only was the Directoire lady a whimsical piece of 
but the magnificent male went in for his 
The drawing above 


make-believe, 
share of splendid simplicity, too. 
shows a street costume reminiscent of this long-vanished 
charm. It is a three-piece costume, from Anna, of dark 
blue twill, with white frills at the throat. The gallant 
Nittle cape, with its double tiers, ties on with « taffeta bow. 
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THE DASHING COAT OF THE “INCROYABLE” 


TAKEN ALMOST LINE FOR LINE 


Part of the splendor of the Directoire gentleman was his 
great-coat made with shoulder-capes and a general air of 
gallantry. Paquin has, as the small sketch shows, utilized 
the lines of the great-coat to make an extremely effective 
daytime frock of blue rep. Although this frock does 
follow closely the lines of the period, it has none of that 
feeling of being a masquerade costume that “robes de 
style” so easily achieve. It is distinctly a smart frock 
belonging to this season. The frock is made fresh and 
youthful-looking by having its little upstanding collar 
lined with heavy white corded twill. The hat worn 
with a frock of this sort must be carefully chosen and 
very modern in its suggestion. Otherwise the mas- 
querade idea presents itself; the chic touch is absolutely 
necessary for a definitely smart ensemble. Gloves and 
envelop purse and scarf all complement the dress. 
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MRS. JULIAN MC GERARD 


Mrs. Gerard. a daughter-in-law of the late Mr. and Mrs. James W. Gerard who for many 


years gave distinguished entertainments in their great mansion facing Cramercy Park, 


is numbered among the more interesting hostesses in New York's younger married set. 
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“ "Where shall I put my goloshes?’ asked Edwin Dell. Valerie pointed down the stairs behind him.” 


THE WRONGING 


or the Revenge 


NE, two, three, four,’’ counted Aunt 

Charity, as she put the hard-boiled eggs 

into the shoe-box beside the bananas, and 

twisted a little cornucopia from the sheep-dip ad- 

Vertisement in the Crosby Corners Vews to hold the 

Pepper and salt. ** Do you think four will be enough, 
Edwin?” 

“Four what, Aunt Charity?” asked Edwin Dell, 
looking up from his book; gt was Jeremy Taylor’s 
“Holy Living and Holy Dying.” 

; “These,” she said. pointing a long, pale forefinger. 
She never mentioned the word egg. To her there 


Was a suggestion of the improper about an egg. 

Edwin Dell looked at them, blushed, turned his 
head away. 

“T think so, Aunt Charity,” he murmured. 

She cut slices of bread from the home-made loaf 
and swaddled each slice in tissue paper. 

“You'll be careful what victuals you eat in New 


EK DW 


IN 


By Ricuarpd CONNELL 


Illustrated by Georg 


York, Edwin,” she said; it was half question, half 


command. 
“Oh, yes, Aunt Charity,’ promised the young 
man. “I’m always most particular about my 


victuals.” 

“Sit up straight, Edwin. Now, be sure to allow 
plenty of time to get to the station. The New 
York train leaves at three twenty-four. What is it 
Emerson says about punctuality?” 

“ Punctuality,” Edwin quoted, “is one of the legs 
of the table of success.”” He knew his Emerson. 

* And, Edwin 

“Yes, Aunt Charity?” 

“Don’t forget what I said about women.” 

“Indeed I shan’t, Aunt,” he said, earnestly. “T 
shall eschew them. Indeed, I shall eschew them, 
Aunt Charity.” 

“You'd better,” said his aunt, grimly. 
geometric woman, all angles, corners, tangents, and 


She was a 


DELL 


of a Greenwich Villager 


The one man who might have loved 
She had come to Crosby Corners, 


4 


oO 


plane surfaces. 

her was Euclid. 
Connecticut, from Louisburg Square, Boston, 
bring up her infant nephew, Edwin Deli, an orphan 
whose parents had been called away when lightning 
struck the village church during Wednesday pray et 
meeting. After Edwin was one year old she always 
called the gardener in to give Edwin his bath. She 
had conducted an exclusive school for girls in Bos- 
ton, and so was able to bring the child up carefully 
and well. He had not been permitted to go to school; 
that would have brought him in contact with gauche 
persons. Any young man would have envied him 
his ability to read Latin at sight and his considerable 
knowledge of ecclesiastical history. The malady 
of the time—ingrown worldliness—had never tainted 
him. At twenty-one he had conversed with prac 

tically no one but his aunt, and the Rev. Vernon 
Entwistle, who came to tea (Continued on page 114) 
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Barton, whose curtain of First Nighters has been touring with Balief’s Chauve Souris. So we 
finally chose the annual costume ball of the Everglades Club. The pages of Harper’s Bazar 
are unfortunately too small to accommodate even a proper proportion of the fair ladies and 
handsome swains who filled the moonlit romantic Spanish patios and vaulted halls, but like the 
little girl in the naughty story, we have done what we could with an aim to please. The music 
Was not, but should have been, by Paul Whiteman and his Prince of Wales Palais Royal Band 
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Cool and refreshing in its black marble, pale green walls, and white swans 
and draperies, is this bath-dressing room painted by Robert Locher. 


A CHARMINGLY INDIVIDUALIZED ROOM 
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The washstand was copied from an old French drawing. The en- 
closed tub lics between two doors leading to toilet and passageway. 


TWO BATH-DRESSING ROOMS 
IN NEW YORK HOUSES 


Mural paintings by Robert Locher and Joseph 
B. Platt. Decorations by Wanamaker. 


HERE is an artistic epidemic in New York which is fast spreading 

and threatening the glistening white and glittering nickel devices of 

modern plumbing. Every other woman one meets is having a new 
bathroom built and painted. Two most interesting bath-dressing rooms 
have just been completed in the New York houses of Mrs. Charles McCann 
and of Mrs. Ruby Ross Goodnow. 

Mrs. McCann’s bathroom, shown on the opposite page, is part of a suite, 
bedroom, dress-closet, and bath, painted by Robert Locher. The bath 
toom is a reconstructed one, canvas having been stretched to cover the white 
tiled walls, and linoleum marbleized to cover the tiled floor. The trim has 
been marbleized also. High on the green walls heavy white curtains are 
painted, looped back with green cords and tassels, revealing flowering 
branches of exotic trees, and great white swans sailing along at all levels. 
This use of sharp white on the walls makes the white porcelain of tub and 
Washstand seem logical rather than startling. The Chinese-like flowers are 
upped with faint pink, but otherwise the tone of the room is the black of 
marble, the sharp white of porcelain and the painted swans and curtains, and 
the sea-green of the walls. 

Mrs. Goodnow’s bathroom was painted by Joseph B. Platt. Two views 
are shown on this page. The walls are marbled in pink, brown, and violet 
marbles, and the panels are filled with five large painted mirrors representing 
the gardens of Versailles. Each garden panel has a lake as the central motif, 
and this lake has been mirrored, the rest of the picture being painted on the 
back of the glass. The prevailing color of the painted mirrors is green and 
blue, With a pink-violet ribbon at the top of each bearing an inscription. 
The furniture.in the room is a collection of old Louis XVI. chairs, stools, 
et cetera, all very small in scale. The Aubusson rug has a violet vase in its 
center, surrounded by a beige-colored field covered with white stars. 



































Who does not covet an open fireplace in her dressing- 
room? This mantel is wide and low, and serves as an 


additional dressing-table, the mirrored lake being a per- 


fect place to try on hats. The curtains at the window are 


of vellow-pink taffeta, with double gauze curtains of the 
same tone beneath, repeating the pink of the marble. 
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a large piece of the fabric held at the throat by two buttons. 


DESIGNS COSTUMES FOR GOLDEN 


ln evening gown that conveys something of the gay charm of Botti- 
celli’s “Primavera” is of pale yellow crépe de Chine, with 
garland of flowers made of tiny mauve feathers with foliage of gray 
feathers. The sleeves are merely a series of soft, feathered bracelets. 


1 brilliant sparkle of black and white and green is achieved by having 
an afternoon frock of black crépe de Chine lined with green and white 
crépe de Chine. The sleeves are split to show the white and green 
crépe lining, and there are streamers of green-dotted white crépe. 


Blue alpaca, lined with white alpaca, is used for this afternoon gown. 
It is of the soft silk alpaca that drapes so beautifully. The bodice is 


embroidery, which the slippers repeat, is in blue, brown, and black. 
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PRESENTS THE CARNIVAL 


OF MODERN LIFE 


The Sun, Shining on the Céte D’ Azur and Upon 


124 rue de Brancas, Sévres, France. 

l IS cold in Paris, as in the height of winter. 
Naturally, I feel attracted toward Monte Carlo, 
where my garden is already in flower, where the 
palms are rose tinted in the embrace of the creeping 
veraniums. And all of these flowers which I shall 
admire under the blazing sun of the Céte d’Azur, 
I shall see again, later on, in summer, in my garden 
at Sévres. . . . They will be, for me, souvenirs of 


that sun which shines and warms us at all 
seasons of the year on the shores of the 
“Turquoise Sea.” It is with the same 
feeling of pleasure that one discovers, 
occasionally, among papers yellow with 
age, reminiscences of one’s earliest 
youth. The mere hope that to-morrow 
I shall see again the sun, the Turquoise 
Sea, my flower-bedecked garden, and 
that once more I shall move and have my 
being in the joyous atmosphere of the 
Carnival—makes this chilly Paris too 
monotonous for me in this season. 


UT I must be just—one is never 
bored in Paris in any season. Is it 
not amusing to go to the “Salon des 
Artistes Indépendants’’ and see the 
works of “artists” who have never 
learned either to paint or to draw? With 
a crowd of others, curious as myself, I 
stop before a canvas measuring seven 
meters by four! It represents, in almost 
natural size, the central part of a trans 
atlantic liner. One of the spectators 
reads aloud from the account of an inter- 
view which the author of this colossal 
work had granted to a morning news 
paper. This is how the author explains 
his picture: “I took photographs,’’ said 
he, ‘on board the Aguitania and the 
Paris, and then I desired to show, on a 
reduced scale, all that I had seen on 
these liners. I have shown the smoke 
stacks, the gangways, the cabins, the 
port-holes, the buoys, and the decks, and 
I did not have space enough to show 
either the passengers or the crew. It is 
the synthetic expression of all that 
my eyes have seen. Quw’est-ce-que VOUS 
ule. I have never learned to paint or 
to draw!” 
Although curious, I could not remain 


longer before this “synthetic”? work, and I left in 
order to visit the Agricultural Exhibition which 
is housed in the same “Grand Palais,” side by side 
with the “Salon des Indépendants.”’ It was with 
legitimate curiosity that I admired the clucking 
hens: hens arrayed in duck’s feathers, disguised 
hens, hens which cluck but which can not swim; 
and instinctively I recall that individual who can 
neither paint nor draw, but who calls himself a 


painter, and who exhibits among the painters. 
tis... the Carnival! 


: One evening in Paris, in a large hall with gilded 
interior, and overlooking an historic square, I 
attended a “dress rehearsal’’ of a famous couturier. 
ts an exhibition of spring models displayed for 


It ws 








the benefit of foreign buyers. At this particular 
rehearsal there was music, a bar, with champagne, 
cakes, and sandwiches. It was a great local féte. 
In addition to the foreign buyers, there were present 
a large number of persons who have no connection 
whatever, either with the dressmaking trade, or 
above all, with that indefinable thing called elegance. 

I contemplate the new toilets and above all, the 





Confetti, serpentines, serpentines, confetti, 
masks and laughter. Confetti flies in the air, 
ser pentines twist in unexpected zigsags. Vene- 
tian masks are terrifying under the tricorne. 
Itis mysterious. It seems as if one perceives a 
dancing silhouette of Harlequin, the symbol of 
gaiety and joy, who appears followed by rings 
of laughter, bursting from each fold of his 
cloak. He, too, is born of the crowd, for he 
is only a mirage of confetti, thrown by thou- 
sands of beings in delirium. Confetti . . 
Serpentines . . . Carnival. 





All Life, Is Alone Undisguised; the Whole 
World Peers Out from Behind a Mask 


living mannequins who present them. Pretty faces 
and beautiful figures. All are young: with what 
pride they wear these new creations before a 
selected audience! And when the applause, half 
stifled by the clamorous orchestra, breaks out, they 
understand that a part of this applause is intended 
for them, for their glowing youth, for their natural 
grace. And, after such a soirée, they return, worn 
out, to their poor little rooms and dream 
of that wealth of chiffon, of fur and of 
embroidery, which they have worn during 
the whole evening. They had_ been 
rich, as in a dream; rich with a wealth 
which did not belong to them. And in 
the morning they put on their working 
dresses to exchange them, later on, in the 
workshops, for luxurious toilets which 
will be ordered by women less beautiful 
than themselves but more happily 
situated in life. ... This reminds me 
of the cashier of a great bank whose 
salary is barely sutlicient to keep his wife 
and family, and yet who, during his 
working hours, handles millions of other 
people’s money. 
Itis . . . the Carnival. 


GREAT social and artistic event 

the dress rehearsal at the Théatre 
Sarah Bernhardt of the new piece by 
Maurice Rostand, the “Secret of the 
Sphinx.”’ After ‘La Gloire,” after ‘Le 
Phénix,”’ the young poet, son of a great 
poet, sets himself to decipher the secret of 
the Sphinx. 

Has he deciphered it? I do not know. 
The author himself does not know either. 
The new piece, in which the author essays 
to solve the riddle of the centuries, is 
clumsily conceived. The prologue is a 
representation of the stage of a modern 
theater, on which a celebrated author, 
named Eglano, is due to present his new 
play “The Sphinx’; the author refuses 
to present it, insults the public, and 
explains that he is not satisfied with the 
piece, that he will never write again, and 
tears up the manuscript, the only manu- 
script, as he says. 

The audience smiled, for it is well 
known that “manuscripts’’ no longer 
exist, that modern plays are typed on the machine, 
that each actor possesses a copy of his role, and that 
the prompter must of necessity possess a ‘ manu- 


script.” But the author believes that he is telling 
the truth, and proceeds to show us the “real 
Sphinx” and the ‘real Egypt”! And when, accom 


panied by his brother, he approaches the ‘real 
Sphinx,” the stones of that many-thousand-year-old 
monument are parted asunder, and one perceives, 
in a niche, Madame Ida Rubenstein, dressed in the 
costume of a dancer composed entirely of sfrass, 
and posed after the manner of the Cleopatra of the 
Russian Ballets. (When, with the troupe of the 
Russian Ballets, she played the réle of Cleopatra, 
she was infinitely more (Concluded on page 112) 
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CAN THE 


AMERICAN 


JOHN DREW 


ACTOR 


PLAY 





GENTLEMEN 


A Moot Query Which Finds Its Answer in the Following 
Pertinent Paragraphs That Bring the Problem 


N EMINENT American dramatist informed 
me the other day that “‘no American actor 
can play a gentleman.” Those bitter tidings 

were received by me with astonishment, inasmuch as 
all the actors I know (or nearly all) are gentlemen 
and some of them, like Cerebus, are three gentlemen 
in one. Timid visits to the Lambs’ and the Players’ 
Clubs have shown me the histrions behaving like 
perfect gentlemen as they engaged themselves with 
their books, conversation, or billiards. In what 
are known among the profession as “social gather- 
ings,” they are always (or nearly always) affable, 
courteous, and faultlessly attired. I have seen 
American actors perform with great authority the 
splendid deeds indigenous to the drama. States- 
men, businessmen, noblemen, clergymen, news 
papermen, policemen, men-of-the-world, and men- 
about-town have seemed to be well within the range 
of their imitations. “Since they play these other 
men so gracefully,” said I to my cynical informant, 
‘why can they not play gentlemen?” 


F COURSE my dramatist’s idea of a “gentle- 
man’”’ was limited and not profound. He did 
not include the “ rough diamond” types at which our 
stage is so proficient. The crude but heart-of-gold 
fellows were omitted from his category. What he 
meant was a man who combines most of the decora- 
tive elements, from comeliness to immaculate de- 
portment in the ballrooms and at the summer and 
winter seasides. .\ quiet ornament who instinctively 
refrains from adjusting his trouser-legs at the line, 
“Won't you be seated?” and who knows without 
consultation with his servant when to wear three 
shirt studs instead of two. A tranquil, unembar- 
rassed spirit who, even if his soul is as black as a vil- 
lain’s mustache, commits no social errors. 
This character, in whose portrayal the American 
actors are said to be incompetent, is solvent, distin- 
guished, of a reasonable sobriety, and in ignorance 


Into Entertaining Controversy 


By Percy HammMmonpb 


that such a thing as a gaucherie exists. He likes 
music but does not make it. He enjoys pictures but 
does not paint them. He spends money but does not 
earn it. He comes from Yale or the Ohio State 
University, equipped to discern the difference be- 
tween Rachmaninoff and Paul Whiteman, John 
Greenleaf Whittier and Edgar A. Guest. Beneath 
a careless though an elegant exterior he contains 
much learning about women, food and drink, and 
he applies it deftly as occasions may offer. He and 
the teacups are intimate pals. When he leans over 
a pianoforte and converses with a pretty musician, 
he obliterates all the music-makers from Mason & 
Hamlin to Irving Berlin. His limousine manners are 
peccant or impeccant as the situation may demand. 
He says it with the appropriate flowers, never sending 
daffodils when orchids are more eloquent. In case his 
dinner companion turns to him and inquires, “ What 
shall we talk about—Chaucer or Peter B. Kyne?” he 
is able to reply with impunity, “ Either, or both.” 

He understands where to direct his glances 
shoulderwards or to her clean, blue eyes; and if she is 
unhappily married to a rich, fat, New York business 
man he can whisper to her, ‘‘ To-morrow—at five 
at the Ritz! And please don’t bring your maid!”’ 
In the event that she reluctantly acquiesces, he can 
softly announce to her across the tinted candles, ‘I 
love you,” without fear, as the saying goes, of suc- 
cessful contradiction. Being well-read in contempo- 
raneous literature he may repeat to her such remarks 
as, “Your dark hair above the white pool of your 
shoulders is like the shadow of trees in the moonlight 
of a forest. Help me to be good!” 


A LL of this, and more, is what might be termed 
a large order for even a British or a Russian 
actor, let alone an American. Our star-spangled and 
aquiline impersonators have been too busily engaged 
in their studies of the national vehemence and im- 
petuosity to have learned much about the velvet 


ways of civilization. Mr. Louis Anspacher (for it is 
he who is my doubting dramatist) is perhaps right 
when he discovers the absence of a fundamental ele- 
gance from the delineations of our native players. 
William T. Hodge would be unsatisfactory if cast 
in a perfumed réle, and so would George M. Cohan, 
Will Rogers, Sam Bernard, or Louis Mann. Even 
James K. Hackett might fail were he called upon to 
counterfeit a vavasor. So good an American artist 
as Frank Craven probably would falter if subpoenaed 
to enact a person of the upper classes. All of these 
are much less expert at blue-blood than they are at 
red; and I doubt if any of them knows the difference 
between a L’affaire tuxedo and its rival brand, “The 
Nonchalant.” 


| ew us take stock of the American actors who 
4 are not of the “pardon my glove” and “pleased 
to meet you” sort. Whom shall we include in our 
inventory of those who know what’s wrong with the 
picture? Besides Mr. John Drew, our parlor emer- 
itus, Mr. Arthur Byron seems to be much at home 
among the etiquettes. I, at least, have learned 
from his performances of gentlemen, how to proffer 
my cigaret case to a lady-friend, and how to wear 
a brocaded dressing-gown when receiving, at mid- 
night, an infatuated woman in my apartments. 
Mr. William Courtenay evinces at times consider- 
able familiarity with his swallow-tails, and Mr. 
Richard Bennett has many polite habits not i 
commensurate with the practises of gentlefolk. 
Several students of polish and the urbanities regard 
Mr. Lowell Sherman as an ideal impersonator 0 
gentlemen; though several others fear that now and 
then he is excessively bedecked and ceremonious. 
Henry Miller, Henry Hull, Alfred Lunt, Gilbert 
Emory, and Ernest Glendinning are frequently dex- 
terous in depictions of refinement—though Mr. 
Glendinning, like Bruce McRae, has the advantage 
of an upbringing in the (Concluded on page 122! 
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LIONEL BARRYMORE 
| playing in “* Laugh, Clown, Laugh.” 
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playing in “Outward Bound.” 
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now playing in vaudeville. 
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JOHN BARRYMORE 
who is traveling in Europe. 
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HENRY HULL 
now tn vaudeville. 


ROLAND YOUNG 
playing in “ Beggar on Horseback.’’ 
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HERE are four types of motor-cars which 

must be in the “stable’’ of every person 

with any pretensions to social activity. It 
really is astonishing how deeply the motor-car has 
become a vital factor in the social life of America. 
The society woman of to-day could no more keep 
up with her multifarious engagements without the 
aid of her fleet of motors, than business on its 
present plane could be run without the assistance 
of the railway. 

However, the back-bone of the modern motor 
fleet will be the big limousine. This might be termed 
the family carryall, since its day begins with 
father’s trip to the office, proceeds through a round 
of visits to modistes, milliners, matinées, and 
necessary calls, and ends with tea at five, perhaps 
supplemented by bringing paterfamilias home from 
his office 

The day’s round ended, the woman of fashion 


FOUR 


ESSENTIAL 


TOWN AND 


calls into action her town car for theater, opera, 
and dances, which may keep this useful mem- 
ber of the motor fleet chugging its engine until 
sunrise. 

And while mother and daughters monopolize 
the closed cars of the fleet, appropriate since 
mother and daughters are responsible for the rise 
of the closed car in popular favor, brother and son 
is speeding off to golf or polo in the jaunty runabout 
or speedster, which is by no means the least impor- 
tant unit of the fleet. The modern speedster is not 
only a vehicle of convenience, but of comfort as well, 
with a hood that may be raised instantly with a 
modicum of effort, and lowered again to give the 
youngsters the open air that this generation has 
learned to relish. 

Finally we come to a new member of the complete 
motor stable in the “station wagon,” a type designed 
for utility and yet not without attractiveness. The 


Drawn by Samuel Davis Otis 


MOTOR-CARS 
COUNTRY 


station wagon usually has three seats, of which 
the two rear may be removed, turning the vehicle 
into a temporary commercial wagon. Very useful is 
this feature for fetching guests’ trunks from the 
depot or supplies from town to the country house. 
The three seats make it possible to accommodate 
as many as nine people without undue crowding. 
Helpful, not only for its nominal service of 
bringing guests from station to house, but for 
carrying extra persons to the golf course, the 
beach, or where not. 

The station wagon is a development of the last 
few years. To-day practically every manufacturer 
of motor-cars produces something of the sort. 
Most country houses now have a station wagon 
in their collection of cars, and it is safe betting that 
before very long this type of vehicle will be as impor- 
tant an adjunct of country life as golf clubs oF 
tennis rackets. 














Sports occupy so large a place tn the life of the Ameri- 
can family of to-day that motor-car manufacturers are 
devoting considerable attention to sports models. 
The Packard runabout pictured above is a type that 
will be much used by the active members of the family. 


After the circuit of daytime social duties come theater, 
opera, and dance, demanding something exquisite and 
special in motor-cars. A truly attractive example of 
the evening car, for the night's program of gaiety, is 
the tiny blue Renault town car shown on the right. 


The back-bone of the motor fleet is, of course, the big 
family limousine, in which the women of the household 
set forth upon their daily round of shopping and so- 
cial duties. Elaborate, luxurious and restful, this big 
car must be, like the distinguished Rolls-Royce below. 








THE RIGHT CAR 


FOR THE 
OCCASION 


The smart estate body shown 
al the left is mounted on a 
Dodge chassis. Such a vehicle 
is now an inevitable unit of 
any country house motor fleet. 
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“Sup pressing a feeling of 
guilt, Lilah said: ‘The 
pearls are mine. I am 
Mrs. Robert Peabody.’ ” 


A Story of a Woman without a Compass 


RESUME OF PREVIOUS PARTS: 


ILAH NORRIS, calculating, cold-blooded, 
and utterly selfish, seeks release from the 
straitened circumstances in which she finds 

herself at her father’s death through a marriage to 
Robert Peabody, member of a wealthy New York 
family, and the wedding takes place at the home of 
old Junius Peabody, in Maine. After her marriage, 
with her husband’s fortune at her disposal, Lilah 
plunges into New York society, and for a time 
Robert accompanies her from one gay function to 
another. Then his distaste for the empty social 
life prevails, and his absence from these gatherings 
becomes gradually more frequent. 

On the occasion of a brilliant party at the opera, 
at which Robert is not present, Lilah meets and is 
attracted to Putnam Flagg, a young Major who 
has been gassed in the War. Robert is summoned 
to Maine by the illness of his grandfather, and 
during this interval Lilah and Flagg are together 
constantly. 

Not realizing the danger of a heart affection con- 
tracted by Flagg during the War, Lilah lures him 
on until one day he seizes her in his arms in a sudden 
rush of emotion. Instantly his features are dis- 
torted in intense suffering, and Lilah is horror- 
stricken at what she has done. The following day, 
apprehensive as to his condition, Lilah goes to his 
rooms and finds him much improved. Flagg tells 
her much about himself and his ideals, and Lilah 
realizes and acknowledges her love for him. With 


By Mitprepvd Cram 


this realization comes the knowledge that some day 
Flagg will discover how petty and how selfish she is. 

Ilagg urges her to confess her love for him to her 
husband and ask him to divorce her. A day or 
two later, with Flagg’s love for her uppermost in 
her mind, comes the disconcerting knowledge that 
she is to have a baby, and she joins her husband in 
Maine, leaving no explanation for Flagg; only the 
curt message that she had left town. 

Lilah immediately tells Robert of his good for- 
tune, shrewdly concealing from him her own abhor- 
rence. Robert, tender and protective to an extreme, 
arouses in her merely a feeling of contemptuous 
pity, and her thoughts are constantly with Putnam 
Flagg, longing for and yet dreading a message from 
him. 

To old Junius, Robert’s grandfather, who seems 
to understand her perhaps better than any one else, 
she confesses her love for Flagg. Then one day, 
while Robert is absent on business, a wire comes 
from Putnam Flagg. He is coming to Maine. 
Lilah shows the telegram to Junius, and their wills 
clash—Junius is determined that she shall not see 
Flagg, and she is just as determined that she will 
see him. With a gesture of contempt, Lilah leaves 
the old man, dresses for riding, and orders a stable- 
man to saddle a horse for her. 

Utterly heedless of the man’s warning that the 
horse is skittish, she rides directly toward the 
woods. A sudden darkness, a cold wind, and a 
flurry of leaves blown against his legs, startles 
the roan and he begins to run. Lilah, with numbed 


hands, can no longer guide him, and the horse, 
sensing her terror, loses his head and leaves the 
road. Suddenly she is thrown, dragged face down- 
wards. There is an instant of blinding pain, and 
then unconsciousness. 
SIxtTH PART 

HERE was nothing to do but for Lilah to go. 

Robert came into her room again, pale, with 
that new look of a man who has found himself 
in suffering. 

“T’m going, Robert.” 

Robert sat down by the bed. He avoided looking 
ather. It wasa pain to look at her; Lilah, with that 
ghost whiteness, the blue veins showing at her 
temples, her hair in two childish braids over her 
shoulders. She was like a little girl. At the same 
time, there was a mystery about her. She had 
suffered so. She had had to pass, alone, through 
a dark, terrible suffering where no one could follow 
or help her. Robert felt ashamed, becatise his own 
suffering was so unimportant in comparison to hers. 
And yet his own cried out for speech. He wanted 
her to know that she had killed something in him; 
he would never tell her. Never. 

“You can go, if you want to,” he said stiffly. 

Lilah turned her head on the pillow. ‘‘ You don’t 
want me to stay, do you?” 

**Not if you love Flagg.” 

“3 as.” 

After a moment, Robert said, “I’ve seen Flagg: 

















Presently Flagg said deliberately: ‘If divorce will 
make you happy, by all means go to Paris.’” 


He’s staying at Biddeford. 

Mea.” 

“T suppose my grandfather told you.” 

“Your grandfather is decent enough to pity me.” 

Suddenly Robert went down on his knees and 
put his face on her hand. “God knows I pity you. 
Stay with me, Lilah. Tell me where I’ve failed.” 

“Tt’s no good,” she said, "to try. To stay. Don’t 
blame me too much. I didn’t know what love was.” 

Her hand stirred beneath his lips and he got up 
again, stiffly. 

“You must stay until you’re well.” 

“They'll let me walk to-morrow,” she 
eagerly. 


Of course you know?” 


said 


“Flagg wants me to divorce Well, 
I won't.’ 
“Why?” 


He had not intended to tell her 


you. . 


But the answer 


was torn out of him, a physical wrench, as if he had 
pulled a leech from off his heart. ** You’ve hurt me 
enough between you! I'll be damned if I'll let you 
humiliate me. A man who divorces his wife is a 
coward. You may do what you like. But I won't 
divorce you.” 

Lilah turned on her side, away from him. She 
could see the sky, a deep, warm blue, with thin 
clouds passing over. And a quick flight of birds. 
She had intended to tell Robert that she was sorry. 
Now she couldn’t. 

After a moment, he went out. 


‘HE left the Point one morning in June. Her 
trunks and boxes had gone off the night before. 
Robert’s motor, driven by the stable-man, Edmon 
ton, was to take her to the station. Robert had 
flung away up the beach, followed by the spaniel. 


Junius kissed her good-by. He permitted himseli 
only one reproach. “I’m not sure that this is going 
to be any better. You won’t like poverty. And 
happiness at the expense of another is likely to go 
stale.” 

“Vou had Venice,” she reminded him. 

“But I came back.” 

He took her hand. 

“Quite.” 

A wave of faintness, something almost hysterical, 
caused her to lean against him. ‘We have to be 
true to ourselves. Sacrifice is out of date... . If 
Robert is wise, he’ll let me go and not care.” 

“Good by, my dear.” 

She kissed him quickly. 

The motor turned out of the drive, sped smoothly 
through the forest, now richly green, and she saw 
the place where she had (Continued on page 


* Are you sure?” 
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Black ciré is used for this charming little afternoon 
frock with its low-waisted blouse embroidered in 
color and its tiered skirt piped in white satin. 


The straight sleevele ss hodice of this fro k is of 
white ciré, lowered in gay colors. The skirt is of 
black satin made in three tiers bound with white. 
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Of navy blue double-faced satin stellaire, this very 
simple and youthful coat-frock, with its tiered 
skirt, is a correct street costume for town wear. 


A yellow chiffon blouse, plaided in black, with 
a black satin skirt; from Mollie O'Hara. White 


ruching on a black satin frock; from Jay Thor pe. 


THIS SEASON THE 


MODE EXPRESSES ITSELF 


INFINITE VARIETY 
OF THE TIER 


Distinctive in its simplicity is this 
tube frock of black canton cré pe, 
with its only ornamentation a band 
shaded 


tunic. 


crépes, in 
bottom of the 


of varicolored 


tones. at: the 


Scarfs are so much the vogue that 
they are now used for evening wear. 
This 
black 
satin bodice and a long lace scarf. 


beautiful evening gown of 


satin and lace has a straight 


The billowy folds of this bouffant 
skirt are of tulle, in a pale shade of 
lemon that is very new. It is made 
over a satin foundation and has 
tiny puff sleeves of the yellow tulle. 
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An exotic wrap, with a chinchilla 
collar, is flowered in futuristic 






designs and fringed in gold. It is 






worn over a garment of the same 






material with a border of gold. 








Two unusual wraps designed for 
spring and summer. White crépe 






romain is trimmed with white lapin, 






and a cloak of gold material of a 






diagonal weave ts striped in black. 







Gold and black brocade is draped to 
form this picturesque evening wrap. 







There are no sleeves and the wrap 






is made still richer by a deep band- 






ing and broad collar of black hare. 








Models on this page 
from 
A. FAECE EL & SECORS 















































This tailored street costume, with its straight and youthful Both of these wraps are voluminous and have huge bands 
lines, is of brown cheviot, piped in yellow. It has an effec- and collars of fur. One is of white crépe romain with white 
live litile cape-panel, which is also faced in the yellow. rabbit; the other is of black crépe with sable and squirrel. 
Sand-colored Roma crépe is combined with water fox to This extremely slender frock fastens at the left side with one 
achieve this effective costume. The straight silhouette of the large button. It is made of braid-embroidered rose-colored 


wrap is broken by -cape-like sleeves trimmed with the fur. silk and the collar and cuffs and the hem are of black silk. 
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The soup which 


is also served 
as a meal ! 
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Soup for health 
every day! 


PSE MERIT NA 


Baby lima beans, the very pick of the gardens. 
Dainty peas, sweet and tempting. Country 
Gentleman corn. Tomatoes bathed in sunshine 
and red-ripened on the vines. 


Sweet potatoes and white potatoes selected to 
: meet the strict Campbell’s standard. Chantenay 
é carrots, the world’s best. Turnips. Chopped 





ia . . . , . . 
' celery and cabbage. Okra, for its delicious flavor. I’m like the car I drive 
I’m energy alive. 
And all I need 
i 1 : In dash and spee 
Alphabet macaroni. Plump grains of choice ees Teena T diaband 


barley. A touch of onion and leek, just to season. 
Fresh herbs grown on our own farms all the year 
round. 


And all blended in Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 
with a rich broth of beef — invigorating, appetizing, 
builder of strength and good digestion! 











Luncheon Dinner Supper 21 kinds 
12 cents a can 
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Stein 8 Blaine 


A CREATIVE HOUSE 


“Park Lane” 
-by E. M. A. Steinmetz 


For every hour of day and 
evening—indoors and out— 
there has been created a 
Stein 2Blaine model that has 


feminine appeal. 


FURRIERS ~ DRESSMAKERS ~ TAILORS 


13 and 15 West 57th Street 


‘Tew ‘York 
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been thrown, where Flagg, late that night, 
had found her. It was like him to have 
arrived sooner than he was expected. Like 
him, once there. to have faced his responsi- 
bility. Through her illness, he had stayed at 
Biddeford, within call. They had not let him 
see her, but Junius had played the part, not 
unwillingly, of messenger; he enjoyed, Lilah 
knew, the disloyal intrigue. Any man of 
spirit, Junius probably argued—any man of 
his own day—would have driven to Biddeford 
to thrash Flagg on general principles; but 
Robert had mooned about the house, had sat 
for hours with his head in his hands! 

Junius Peabody’s sympathies were with 
Lilah. Lilah, who lay rigid, her figure out- 
lined beneath the bed covers, her face drawn 
with the peculiar tension of her will to con- 
quer. Even death. ...He had brought 
Flagg’s messages with a grim tenderness, and 
had murmured them to her, often when she 
seemed unable to hear. Only her lips had 
quivered, or there had been a faint smile. 
Whenever Junius wavered, ashamed of his 
own part in the affair, he reminded himself 
that in no other way could she be kept alive. 


ILAH shuddered. The motor left the 
woods, turned sharply into the paved high- 
road. . . . What did Edmonton know? 

It occurred to her that Edmonton was no 
longer her servant. In the performance of 
his duty, he was driving her, as he would have 
driven a guest, to the station. 

She straightened herself sharply. Her look 
became at once indifferent and haughty. But 
something was unsteady, out of balance, 
threatening. Her hold on life was precarious; 
she was drifting away from safety, from her 
established self. The new self she would 
have to create to meet the situation she found 
herself in was still shadowy; she must wear 
a different face. . Love in exile. . . . The 
future had no significance. Nor was there 
reality in the image of herself, reckless, dedi- 
cated, indifferent, somehow romantic. 

At the station, Edmonton, swinging her 
hand-luggage to the platform, showed an 
impassive face and asked: “New York, 
madam?” 

She thought of tipping him and changed her 

mind. After all, she wasn’t a guest. 
She could not resist saying, as the long train 
slipped down the track toward them: * Don’t 
let Mr. Robert saddle the roan while I’m 
away, Edmonton.” 

He flushed and touched his cap. He had 
heard something! Servants found out every- 
thing. ‘‘No, ma’am. Indeed, no, ma’‘am. 
I won't. Be sure of that.” An astonished, 
gratified, sly look passed across his eyes. 
He handed Lilah aboard with a return of 
deference, an unmistakable relish. 


ILAH met Flagg in New York. She went 
to a hotel, and Flagg stayed at the 
borrowed flat in the Fifties. She had a few 
hundred dollars, and she had brought every 
rag and stitch of clothing and all of her jewels. 
It was, she argued, no affair of Flagg’s. 
Robert had given her these things; they 
belonged to her. She owned a distinguished 
string of small pearls, well-matched, and 
unusually brilliant, and, for the more formal 
occasions of the season, Junius had given her 
a small crown of emeralds which had belonged 
to Minnie; this, with an emerald bracelet, 
too heavy and ornate for wear, had about 
them the innocent elegance of the ‘eighties. 
Lilah discovered her wedding-ring 
among the diamonds and square-cut sapphires 
she preferred. She decided to wearit .. . 

She met Flagg in the lobby of the hotel 
and they talked in the comparative isolation 
of a taxicab throbbing up and down Fifth 
Avenue in a complicated, nervous stream of 
traffic. 

Their first excitement gave way to a hurried 
planning. They must, Lilah argued, leave 
New York. “I’ve made such a ‘nose’ here,” 
she said. ‘I’m more of a personage than you 
realize.” 

Lilah expected to follow Flagg to his 
Middle-West university town and to become 
an anonymous figure in the background of his 
life. But Flagg shook his head. “We'd be 
better off in New York.” 

Lilah suppressed a sharp anxiety. “* You 
won't lecture, then?” 

He assured her again that he wanted only 
to lie on a green hill with his head in her lap! 

“T can get my hands on three hundred a 
month. Not much; but we needn't starve! 
If you say, we'll go abroad. Three hundred 
a month isn’t to be sneezed at in Italy.” 

‘But you wanted to go on with your work.” 

His interest in teaching, he explained, had 
lessened as his knowledge increased. He was 
beginning to believe that he could do little 
more than “shove his pupils off the high-road 
into the wilderness of personal experience, 
speculation”; besides, he was beginning to 
doubt the value of his own contribution. 
“When I found you there, crumpled, covered 
with blood, apparently dead, I was staggered 
by my ignorance. Death, for myself, has 
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always seemed a sort of translation, p 
you—flesh Ilove— There is no solace for wh 
I felt! I want to spend the rest of my day 
with my arms around a concrete loveline 
warmth, life. . Lilah, I’m afraid to go » 
alone!”’ 

His desire persisted. They must go abrog 
at once. Every day spent in the city, crowdy 
humid, was wasted. Lilah had the impressioy 
that Flagg was hurrying to a happiness whic 
might, with delay, be lost. Impatient, ofte 
irritable, he was upset by small details; }j 
wanted Lilah, enjoyment, fulfilment, immedi 
ately. The matter of passports proved to bd 
embarrassing. Flagg’s honesty would permit 
of no compromise and Lilah refused to alloy 
their names to appear on the same Passenger 
list. They agreed, finally, to sail on differen: 
ships and to meet in Genoa or Naples. | 

Flagg left Lilah at her hotel and, alone 
went about the complicated business off 
steamer reservations. 

If only there had not been this hiatys 
the outlines of the adventure were already 
blurred; in his arms, secure, the past definitely 
discarded, her pleasure in her own audacity 
would return... . i 

She glanced out over the city. From he 
bedroom, twenty-two stories above the 
street, she could see the rivers, metallic, laced 
with bridges. She was impressed by her lack 
of superiority, save only the elevation granted 
her by this wall of granite and steel. . . 
Flagg was somewhere down in that swam 
of people, that tossing and_ scurrying o 
humanity. .. . 

Here, society was out of focus. Her right 
ness or wrongness was lost in a conglomerat: 
jumble of right and wrong. Her right t 
happiness was paramount. That crowd dow 
there cared nothing, knew nothing of wha 
she did or was, what she felt, her success, her 
failure. . . . She was struck by the indiffer- 
ence of the mob, the savage concentration of 
the individual. No tragedy, not even na, 
tional disaster, not even war, could toucl 
them all! What, then, was she, was any one 





afraid of? To break a commandment, to d 
good, was like throwing a pebble into a pool-} 
a little hoop of ripples. . . . | 


LAGG did not come back at once. He 

telephoned that he was standing in line) 
at the Custom House. ‘Have a photograph} 
taken.” “Must I?” It struck her that it 
was not going to be simple, this flight. They} 
might have gone to California, to Cuba’ 
“But we can’t buy lire in California,” Flag 
reminded her. With a hint of impatience 
he rang off. And Lilah, alone again, thought 
“Tl go to Thirty-eighth Street. There may 
be an old photograph—” 

She dressed with an odd sense of excite 
ment, of daring. She remembered the Water: 
ford glass chandeliers; she had never see 
them in place. After all, the house was het 
creation; she had evoked it. Flagg could 
have no possible objection to her going there 
For the rendezvous with that self she way 
discarding, she wore a gown Elmer Shawhal 
had approved of, longer than the fashion of the 
moment, made of dark blue and _ sulphu 
yellow; her stockings, sheer; her feet, i 
strapped slippers, might have been bare 
A small hat and a heavy veil, the perfume she 
affected, gave her an exclusive, an unmistak 
able elegance. 

The caretaker admitted her, after a delay 
while the taxicab she had hired waited at the 
curb. ‘Mrs. Peabody!” 

Again that look of surprise! Lilah brushed 
her way in, across the hall, up-stairs. 4 
shades were not drawn and a flood of sunlight 
illuminated Elmer Shawhan’s riotous panel 
Lilah thought: “I told Robert to darken 
this room!” She stood on the threshold a 
a sort of trance of delight. She had forgottea 
how lovely it was; even now, with the fur 
ture covered, the rugs rolled back, it was 
room worthy of respect. . . . Her dreams ¢ 
a little renaissance had come to nothing 
her next step was even less promising. | Ttaly 
with a man she could not marry, an inva 
who had abandoned his career for her sake 

She crossed the room, and became suddet!s 
conscious of voices. Before she could dr 
back, or hide, Robert and Grace Fuller cam 
in from the hall. Grace Fuller was 10 6 
her natural distinction accentuated by 4 
clever hat. Lilah saw Robert’s face, fus ¢ 
and angry. For the first time in her know! 
edge of him he was beside himself. She s*” 
breathlessly: “I didn’t know you wert 
New York! I wouldn’t have come her 
naturally. .. .” ; 

“T intend to sell the house,”’ he interrupt 
“IT haven’t spent a happy day here. - 





If there is anything you want, you are welcom* 
to it.” a 
Grace Fuller looked from one to the ott® 


In her expression, amusement and pity pa 
quered embarrassment. ‘Aren't you - 
going to be seasible?” 
‘“No!” Lilah wanted to run, to 
miniously from this humiliation. 
(Continued on page 100) i 
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Expressing the personality he adores 
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(Love ONLY me) 
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how the wind blew; what Robert intended 
to do; where he had turned, already, for 
solace, “‘understanding.’’ The whole incident 
made life and love seem disgusting, trivial. 
Flagg could do nothing to erase the fact of 
her marriage to Robert. All of their best 
moments together were ugly in the light of 
their present situation. They who had been 
intimate were bitter strangers, abashed by the 
memory of their intimacy. 

She cried desperately. “Let me go. This 
is abominable.” 

Robert said nothing and she ran down- 
stairs. The astonished caretaker opened the 
door and shut it again, with a bang. 


N THE taxi, Lilah conquered her panic. 

“Drive around the park, slowly.” She 
needed people, movement, color, to restore 
her faith in herself. . . . 

No matter what the world thought, now; 
later she would be forgiven if she failed 
magnificently. New York was charitable to 
picturesque sinners. Florence, a villa, herself, 
wistful but triumphant... . 

She wondered whether she could do without 
the things she had, in a year, come to regard 
as necessary. On three hundred a month she 
would have to wear made-over clothes; she 
would have to curb her extravagant desire for 
amusing, expensive accessories. She was one 
of those women who sense every variation in 
style, each new subtle trick of elegance, the 
sleight-of-hand of the mode. To be incon- 
spicuous and astonishing had become para- 
mount. Until she met Flagg, she had thought 
of little else. Her charm and her pert wit 
had carried her. She had forgotten how to 
think, what to think, since she had long ago 
discovered that a worthless opinion spoken 
decisively passes for cleverness in a hurried 
world. 

Flagg would not like her friends, vivacious 
log-rollers who had peddled their superticial 
accomplishments successfully and now called 
themselves the Young Generation of Ameri- 
can writers, painters, actors, critics and 
editors. Lilah enjoyed their ostentatious 
sophistry, their good humor and their irrever- 
ence. They stimulated her and never bored 
her; like them, she was fundamentally rest- 
less, unstable, impatient. Perhaps she was 
incapable of constancy. . . . She could never 
follow Flagg’s thought, painstaking, honest, 
uncompromising. .. . 

The cab turned into the park. On wide, 
dusty greens children in bright dresses romped 
with colored balloons. A procession of motors, 
in a blue reek of gasoline, clogged the drives. 

To be victorious, she must dominate Flagg. 
He might turn poet or mystic, or he might be 
content with sunlight and /fritto misto. 

She had seen many such couples—lovers 
who had surrendered respectability without 
a struggle, who had relinquished position, 
who no longer cared what was said or thought 
about their affair and who fought like cats 
and dogs. She must see that this didn’t 
happen. After all, every love, no matter how 
exalted in the beginning, inevitably resolved 
into a struggle against the loss of illusion. 
So fragile the threads from heart to heart, so 
impermanent affection. . . . Junius had once 
said to her that the only happy love relation- 
ships were illicit because marriage harnessed 
the imagination. He believed in the European 
marriage of convenience, a business arrange- 
ment, something outside the emotions. If 
this were so, Lilah thought, she had a chance 
of happiness. . . . 

The telephone bell was ringing fretfully 
when she opened the door of her room at the 
hotel. She ran, lifted the receiver with a 
sudden, passionate recklessness. 

Flagg’s voice, purposefully tranquil, tight- 
ened her heart. He began to say that there 
would be difficulty, when she interrupted him: 
“No! No! I was wrong. Forgive me. 
There’s nothing to be ashamed of. The slate’s 
clean. We'll go together.” 


LORENCE was all a golden yellow in 

August, dusted with the pollen of hot 
sunlight. Flagg and Lilah climbed over the 
hills or drove in a rickety cab, house-hunting. 
They chose, finally, a small villa, ironically 
enough named ‘“Villino Sans-Souci,” near 
the Ponte a Mensola. It was dirty, but there 
was a grape arbor at the back, and two very 
old cypresses, black, tipped with gold, traced 
invisible slow spirals upon a purple sky. 
Vincigliata rose behind them and in the 
cypress groves at sunset there was a constant 
call of cuckoos. “Legendary,” Flagg said. 
““Mournful and beautiful. We'll take this. 
What do you say, Lilah?”’ 

They could afford it, just. Flagg figured 
hurriedly on the back of an envelop. ‘Rent. 
Cook. Food and light. Fuel. Not much left 
for cabs, Lilah! Or the opera. But we have 
the view! Turn around, my dear, and 
look —’ 

Through the arbor, framed in the dusty 
arch of grape leaves, they could see the Dome, 
those delicate stone shafts. remote, miraculous, 
| the Tower, the Bargello, and that great black 
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lily, the Signoria, thrusting thro: 
tumbled roofs of the city. ‘ ugh the 

“Tt hasn’t changed,” Lilah said. “Wha 
immortal loveliness!”” She leaned against 
Flagg and let herself sink into her apprecia. 
tion of him. Robert would have been more 
concerned with the plumbing than with the 
view. Flagg cared for nothing so long as he 
could fill his senses with this old, secretive 
sardonic city, this city with bold cheek-bones 
short shining hair, the smile of Giaconda and 
the eyes of a hired warrior. Flagg belonged 
in Florence; there was nothing modern about 
him; he was like Leonardo, was perhaps 
Leonardo, sent back to question, to advance 
a little way, to recede again, like a comet 
flying down space. . . . She turned her head 
and kissed his shoulder. 

“Perhaps you won't miss the other things~” 

“What other things?” 

“Your work. Those guinea pigs and test 
tubes, those farmer boys looking to you for 
the word.” 

His eyes, for the first time in many weeks 
shut her out. But he smiled and his am 
tightened about her waist. “If no one ever 
comes here—if we're left alone to grow old 
in our arbor—will you mind, Lilah?” 

“ TY ” 

They went into the house, and Lilah, with 
wide gestures, refurnished it. ‘ We'll have to 
get rid of all the furniture. All of it! And 
those fearful pictures. Except that one— 
that’s so bad it’s—positively good! This 
room needs Venetian brocade, claret-against- 
the-light color, with sixteenth century 
chairs—” 

“But we can’t afford such things,” Flagg 
interrupted. 

“T’d go mad if I had to live in the same 
house with a gilded waste-paper basket,” 
Lilah answered. 

The agent, sensing criticism, rattled the 
keys. ‘The villino belongs to a celebrated 
poet,” he said eagerly. He showed his teeth 
and repeated: ‘‘ Most celebrated!” 

“Tt are here,” he assured them with dignity 
“he wrote ‘Belle Mani.’ You know this 
book?” 

They had come out into the arbor again. 
And, licking herself in a patch of sunlight, 
a little black cat had made herself at home. 
“Does the cat go with the house?” Flagg 
demanded. 

The agent made a violent gesture. “I have 
him killed! At once! This poet liked the 
cats—everywhere cats!” He made a terrible 
face and waved his arms. ‘Shoo! Get out!” 

The cat rose, arched her back, yawned, and 
with her tail in the air, slightly crooked at the 
tip—a sign of pleasure—went straight to 
Flagg. He picked her up. “If your poet 
liked cats, he has my permission to use gilded 
waste-paper baskets.”’ 

Lilah was seized with a perverse mirth. 

“Spaniels and cats,” she said. But, to 
Flagg, she refused to explain. Holding the 
little black cat in the crook of his arm, he was 
tickling her under the chin where a patch of 
white fur was worn daintily, like a bib. 


IN THE blazing stillness of an August mid- 
afternoon, their drowsy isolation was 
broken into by a friend of Flagg’s who came 
out from Florence on a bicycle and arrived 
at the gate of ‘“‘Sans-Souci,”’ dusty, jovial, 
and eager, with a quizzical look for Lilah 
and a shout for Flagg. 

Lilah had been painting kitchen chairs an 
artless apple green. She looked up, saw @ 
strange man staring at her, and stood, the 
paint brush at arm’s length. This, she sa¥ 
at once, was to be her first social encounter. 

She said quickly: “Mr. Flagg is asleep. 
T'll call him!” 

“Peat. Please... 

She hurried indoors, rather stimulated. 
Flagg was lying uncomfortably on the poets 
divan. He was not asleep and his eyes look 
up at her, mischievous, black, bright, more 
alive than any eyes she had ever seen. 

“Some one—’ she began breathlessly, “4 
tall, dusty man on a bicycle—” 

“McNair!” Flagg shouted. 7 

He ran outside and Lilah heard their nowy 
greeting. She did not quite dare to follow, 
but waited for Flagg to call her. Presently, 
he did. “‘Lilah! Oh, Lilah!” 


She flew to a mirror. . . . How pretty she 
was getting to be! The color of happines 
was over her, warm, golden. . . . What 4 


pity that all women couldn't be happy; % 
many of them were pinched and sty; 
shadowy, unrecognized, unreal. She 

never existed until Flagg loved her, until, she 
corrected herself, she had loved Flagg. > 


. . ~~ io 
had had no other consciousness, since comings 


to this place, but this . . . She went out, 
smiling. ss 
“Lilah,” Flagg said, “this is Gil McNatt. 
Can you manage tea?” : 
Lilah gave her hand, sticky with pails 
into a large, warm clasp, and it was then she 
caught that quizzical look. It was not 4 
question, it was, rather, a brief investigation. 
(Continued « + page 102) 
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ONLY PACKARD 
CAN BUILD A PACKARD 


Those who possess a fine sense of 
discrimination are instantly appreci- 
ative of the distinctive smartness and 
sense of well-being which attach to 
Packard ownership. 


In Packard they experience the som- 
plete confidence which can come only 
from the realization of sound invest- 


ment, entire dependability, luxurious 
comfort and superior performance. 


Experienced motorists seem to 
prize the luxuries of the Packard Six 
more highly because they are procur- 
able at lower ultimate cost than the 
substitute offered by cars which sell 
for even one thousand dollars less, 


Shown above is the Packard Six Five-Passenger Sedan. Packard 
Six furnished in eleven popular body types, open and enclosed 
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With an —~ ard rush of Spirits, the challenge 
accepted, Lilah said: ‘“‘Tea? Of course!” 
But she threw into her glance what she would 
have preferred to say: “Yes! Here we are. 
Quite irregular. But quite charming!” 

She made tea on a spirit lamp because she 
had not conquered the mysteries of an Italian 
stove and, so far, she had been unable to lure 
a cook as far out of town as the Ponte a 
Mensola. It was not the Florence ef before 
the war; Tuscan maid-servants had become 
aware of their potentiality in commerce. 
The poet’s cups were eccentric; apparently 
il thé had not been popular at the *Villino 
Sans-Souci.’ There wasn’t any cut sugar 
and Lilah had to use cream from a can. 
“‘Aren’t there any cows in Italy?” she won- 
dered. She could hear Flagg iughing in the 
arbor, and she felt a pang of jealousy because 
he could laugh at something she did not share. 
To love, she had discovered, was to be jealous 

jealous of everything, each unconsidered, 
careless gesture not directly to do with her; 
when Flagg slept, she was jealous of his 
dreams. 


HE was glad, hearing him laugh, that he 

had accepted their situation, not as if he 
were making the best of a bad bargain, but 
with the positively gorgeous indifference of a 
man superior to his audacities. She had not 
once considered right or wrong—she had 
thrust aside the shadow of presentiment, had 
drawn the warmth of sunlight over the dark 
depths of possibility. She had rested for 
hours with her head against Flagg’s breast, 
listening to the beating, rapid, unstable, of 
his heart, his enemy, her enemy; she had lost 
the reality of death in the living body. 

The arbor was patterned with the cool, 
blue shadows of grape leaves; the sun struck 
through, white, hot and lay in flakes on the 
table, on the smoothly brushed earth. 

The black cat had wandered in and sat on 
Flagg’s knee in that peculiar, feline trance he 
liked because, he said, it was so “damned 
superior. He stroked the shining black fur 
as he talked, and Lilah, in spite of herself, 
watched the caressing fingers. 

McNair took the tray from Lilah. His 
gestures were quick, nervous. Lilah dis- 
covered that he had done something aston- 
ishing, if not conspicuous, in the War, what, 
she could not quite mi ike out; it had to do 
with “listening gear. 

Te can hear celestial ragtime,” Flagg 
said. ‘‘He ‘listens in’ on the Beyond— 
microphonic miracle man.” 





CNAIR laughed. He had big, square, 
4 white teeth, like tombstones, and dusty 
hair worn in a bang. Lilah wanted him to 
notice her. She felt that she must look very 
pretty in her chintz apron, the little turban of 
twisted green silk, her feet in buckled slippers. 

McNair accepted tea and drank it greedi ily, 
his eyes on Flagg; their talk was experimen- 
tary, the talk of men widely different yet 
gifted with an identical passion for the world, 
the adventure offered by life to eager men; 
they liked it well enough to want, honestly, 
to better it. Words, names she had never 
heard, at first baffled, then bored her. She 
yawned, but Flagg was not stricken, as she 
had hoped he would be, as Robert would 
have been, with an immediate concern. So 
she moved to the bench beside him, slipped 
her arm through his and let her head fall 
against his shoulder. 

McNair, putting his tea-cup aside with a 
clatter, as if he had only just become aware 
of her, said: “‘ You’re going back in October, 
Flagg?” 

Flagg answered: ““No! I’m through. For 
a while. I have what every man secretly 
desires at one time or another, leisure for 
contemplation. I've never hé ad time to think. 
Since the war smashed man’s favorite image 
of himself, wearing the laurels of progress, 
I want to sit alone with the fragments and 
make of them what I can, for my own satis- 
fac tion. 

“For your own satisfaction?” McNair 
repeated. ‘‘ You used to believe, or claimed 
you did, that man owes his wisdom to man. 
You once said that you despised ascetics and 
hermits.” He glanced around. “De lightful! 
Your arbor! But you — stay here!” 

Lilah interrupted: “ Why? 

“Ask Flagg!” 

Flagg said: “I claim the right to the one 
certain beauty—life itself! I’ve been through 
the five cycles of psychic hell. I’ve questioned 
until I’m sick and tired of questioning. I've 
come to a sort of acceptance that isn’t surren- 
der—it’s seeing! And if I should tell you, 
any one, what I see, now—I'd be damned 
as a dreamer or an idiot. My bewilderment is 
not fundamental. I see that science and 
religion, both, have failed. We still suffer 
plague. We still arm ourselves. We still 
distrust our brother. ... But we go for- 
ward. Imperceptibly, forward .. . Here, 
at peace, I want first to think, later, if possi- 
ble, to write. It depe nds on whether or not 
I have anything to say. 
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“You won't stay,” McNair repeate 
His face was flushed, and he said goody 
abruptly, almost angrily 

When he had gone, Lilah said: “Djqy 
rei ally mean what you said? : 


“Ve 

“W h: at did McNair think about “us? — 

“T don’t know. Nothing, I dare say. 

Lilah insisted: “But he mus t have wo 
dered—” 
Flagg lifted her face and said gravely 
“For God’s sake, let’s be decent sinners 
I thought we had decided to pay our debt 
the -_ of the realm.’ 

I don’t know what you mean.” 

“T mean that it doesn’t matter a tinker’ 
dam what McNair or anyone e ‘Ise thinks of ys 
The only thing that matters is what we thin} 
of ourselves. If you're ashamed, you ough; 
not to be here. If you’re sorry, you're only 
hurting me.” é 

She answered: ‘‘We’re happy when we're 
alone. But when people come, we begin to 
blame each other.” She kissed him, quick. 
light kisses. Then her head sank again on 
his shoulder, and they sat there, clasped to 
gether, staring through the arch of the aia 
at Florence, the towers, the brazen Am 
climbing across the plain toward Pisa, | 
was very still. A cart went down the road 
beyond the wall with a tinkle of bells, 
little black cat sat on the table, licking, her 
tail in a plate of cakes. 








Th lazy enchantment of their exile lasted 
through the summer. In September 
jlah complained to Flagg that all of Ney 
York seemed to have moved to Florence. 
Whenever she went to town she met some on¢ 
she had known during her brief appearance 
as Mrs. Robert Peabody. She encountered 
curiosity but, from the younger generation 
at least, no hostility; she was not certair 
whether this was an indication of soci 
emancipation or due, rather, to her ov 
remoteness from the lives, the activities of 
these people—she was, perhaps, not worth § 
snubbing! The older generation was unaware § 
of her; their standards resisted, obdurateiy, 
the pressure of modern opinion.  Lilah could 
dismiss them, because they were 
fashioned.” But she resented the casual 
indifference of her contemporaries; it was 
selfish, even vulgar; she had, it seemed, 
nothing material to offer them! She was 
bitterly aware that most of them could have 
been hooked had she baited her line with 

























millions. Money, enough of it, meant ple 
ure, diversion, a sop for the martyrdom 
satiety. She could have lured the fé ishionable 


world to one of the veritable ville in the hill 

near Florence— “jazz on a Medicean terrace 
swimming parties in a marble basin by Min 
da Fiesole, a liberal supply of sporting Italians 
of the upper class. Her scandal wou 
be an asset under such glamourous circu 
stances! The ‘Villino Sans-Souci” was 
another story. 

McNair came again, bringing a young} 
Englishman, a pianist, a pupil of Busoni, who 
played on the poet’s upright. He soothed 
Lilah because, without hesitation, he fell 
love with her; she called him “‘silly boy 
but he was, if anything, older than Lilah, 
“adored” women, professed to have been 
badly treated by them, to have thrown him- 
self away, whereas he was quite unscrupulo 
lazy, and irresponsible. He played w 
facility and refused to practise because 
seemed to have been born with a techniq 

Pall, heavy, he had the typical Thespian’s 
skull, the profile of a Shakespearian actor. 

He made love to Lilah whenever Flag 
back was turned. He played “for” her, 
said. Lilah began to believe that she 
responsible for the seductive music he some 
how got from that long-toothed piano; 
saw herself in the waltzes of Kreisler, th 
moon-smitten nuances of Ravel, the songs 
Rachmaninoff. And she was filled with y 
vague melancholy, almost a pity for hersel 
inexplicable, delicious, like the forebodings ¢ 
adolescence. She would sit on the tert 
with Flagg, her hand in his, and seeing 
“silly boy’s” ardent profile swaying agall 
the glow of the piz ino-lamp, she ‘would think 
tenderly of Robert, of Junius, and of hersell. § 

She could only relent, apparently, whet 
she had had her own wi ly. She squeeze 
Flagg’s hand. * 
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[iLAH began to know the sort of people 
she would, in New York, have ignored 
A thin, hawk-nosed, Pittsburgh-born Amer 
can contessa, who lived near by, called t 
peatedly, bringing with her a shifting ral 
of cav alry officers; the contessa conductet 8 

sort of matrimonial agency; she had, 
boasted, introduced many ‘dear, sweet, NC 
American girls” to young Italians of title 
Lilah suspected that she lived upon the § 
-—" arious fruits of gratitude. 

Flagg’s reputation attracted scientists from 
France, from Germaay, from Rome—he We 
at the mercy of men who coveted his know! 

(Continue on page 104) 
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\C\Jouth Blooms cAgain 
; at Juxor’s “Jouc 


HERE are beautiful women whom 
” Time touches to make only more 
beautiful. The years carry no lessen- 
of us ing of their loveliness. 

How simple theirsecret! They have 
but learned the truth—that beauty 
must be brought out from within— 
that it cannot be put on mask-like. 






























To those thus wise in beauty’s lore, 
Luxor CoMpLex1on Powper has been 
a gift beyond price. For Luxor aids 
Nature in revealing your hidden beauty. 


Luxor CoMPLEXION PowDeErR makes 
possible the velvety skin of youth. It 
was never intended to supply a mask. 
It cannot mix with perspiration, can- 
not become pasty. 





Instead its feathery, fine-bolted 
softness clings to the face— produces 
that even, natural texture that makes 
youth so beautiful. 

For every need there is a Luxor 
Requisite of equal worth — rouges, 
creams, perfumes, specialties. Sold 
everywhere. 

Send for attractively illustrated booklet, ‘LUXOR Y ES- 
TERDAY AND TODAY.” (Address Chicago office) 
LUXOR Limited 
PERFUMERS 
Paris Chicago New York 
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The true artist reflects his surroundings. 


Much of the satisfaction which Milady derives 
from her Meadowbrook must be credited to the 
fact that it was made in colorful, cosmopolitan, 
sports-loving California — by artists working in 
sun-flooded, roof-garden studios, commanding an 
inspiring view of California landscape and of mag- 
nificent San Francisco Bay! 


Meadowbrook artists borrow their exquisite col- 
or chords from nature—from wildflowers, birds, 
butterflies, sea shells, fruit blossoms, mist-capped 
mountains, ripening harvests — with a touch of the 
Orient from San Francisco’s picturesque China- 
town, thrown in. 

Ask to see the new Meadowbrooks — including 


special head sizes for bobbed hair —at those stores 
where you would expect to find the best. 













Simon MiLuinery Co, 
Meadowbrook Building, 98g Market St. 


San Francisco 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE 


Louis Srrauss £9 Sons 
1§ West 38th Street, New York City 
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(Continued from page 102) 


edge. He was always generous, but Lilah 
saw him in moods of savage contempt and 
rebellion. ‘“‘You waste yourself on these 
people,”’ she said. “‘I know! I wish they’d 
leave me alone!’ But he never seemed to be 
able to resist them; she would rescue him 
from arguments carried on in half a dozen 
languages, lead him indoors, and make him 
lie down. He would look up at her, his face 
pinched, his lips pale, and with a gesture of 
hopelessness, say: “I'll have to go back, 
some day, and work! I don’t know a damn 
thing!” And once he added, with a querulous 
bitterness: “‘There’s so little time.” 

“But you're going to get well.” 

“Ves,” he said. “Perhaps. It’s a new 
idea. . . . If I do, it will be because of you.” 
He smiled. “I’m not used to you, Lilah! 
I find myself looking at you, wondering who 
you are and how you came to be here. . . . 
You're not sorry, are you?” 

“Not if you aren't.” 

So they reassured each other. 


LAGG was not a man who enjoyed idle- 

ness. MeNair left for Edinburgh. Save 
only Don Orlando, a priest who came down 
from Sienna occasionally to spend an hour in 
the arbor, and an eccentric Florentine, a sort 
of inventor-alchemist, there was no one he 
enjoyed. He took to wandering away into the 
country, on foot. Lilah was left to her own 
devices. She tried to convince herself that 
she was happy. This was what she had made 
for herself; she could not question his love; 
her own was deeper than she had thought 
possible—her feeling consumed her. But her 
character was unchanged. She _ resisted, 
despised discipline; denial made her intrac- 
table. She wanted pleasure, excitement, 
admiration. There was danger in the heart- 
less and unstable passion of such men as the 
English pianist. She hated herself because 
this was so. But she told herself that had 
Flagg been different, she would have been 
contented to sit in the arbor at the Ponte a 
Mensola, secure in the possession of love. 

Something instinctive in Flagg, out of 
reach, resisted accepted social standards. 
He stood aloof from close personal bonds, 
even, fundamentally, from Lilah. He was 
solitary, but not morose. She never really 
knew his failings or his ambitions; his confi- 
dences were always touched with self-scorn, 
yet he refused sympathy—it was as if he 
preferred to find his own way. His feeling 
for her was identical; he realized, perhaps, 
that sex would entangle him, hold him back 
from that mysterious pursuit of his. He was 
not easily stirred by her mere physical pres- 
ence; she never felt that he had gone into 
the adventure through a desire for gratifica- 
tion. And she was flattered by his most 
casual caress because she realized that he was 
not demonstrative; his emotions were deep, 
strong and, when aroused, ruthless. 

But there were moments when Lilah was 
baffled by his reserve; she felt inadequate. 
Her own human, reprehensible sufferings, 
longings and jealousies fell back before his 
impartiality. He had believed in their right 
to live together. The fact that she did not 
love her husband, Flagg insisted, absolved 
her. But he had not stopped to consider 
what the affair might mean to Lilah; it was 
demoralizing, she decided, to ignore the 
world’s opinion. If Flagg should die, she 
would have no resistance. 

Thoughts like these threaded her conscious- 
ness; for the most part, she was lulled by the 
fact of his presence. Whenever he touched 
her, she sensed the immortality of happiness. 


OMING out of Doney’s confectionery 

shop one afternoon, with a box of French 
pastry, she met Mrs. Sinclair, a willowy 
figure in gray crépe, with enveloping veils, 
descending from an open touring-car painted 
royal blue. 

“My precious darling.” 

She enfolded Lilah, briefly. 

“T heard that you’d run off with Putnam 
Flagg. The Wagners crossed with you. 
That witty Wagner girl was too absurd—she 
said you'd been flagged. Was that vulgar? 
How are you?” 

“Awfully well,” Lilah answered. She was 
sorry that she had worn her most unbecoming 
hat and a dress that was much too short for 
the mode. 

“Of course you came to Florence. Extraor- 
dinary, how they all do—people who break 
away—irresponsible, brave people! Sinclair 
and I are so desperately conventional. We've 
been married fifteen years and neither of us 
has ever cast the eye—well, not seriously! 
Sinclair's in the car. Don't speak to him, 
Lilah darling—he’d be shocked. Flagg hasn't 
a cent, has he? I don’t see, frankly, why you 
did it, or what you gained. You had every- 
thing on earth you could ask for, and New 
York at your feet. Sympathy is with Robert, 
of course. He’s enormously popular, and any 


number of women are applying ... You 
aren't divorced?” 
“No.” 


Mrs. Sinclair turned with a swirl, Positively 


oriental, of draperies. 
“Are the chocolates good here? 


and I’m in rags. 


She went into the shop and Lilah, liftin 


We're o: | 
our way to Bologna—then on up to Pari: 
They say Doucet’s clothes are inimitable 
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her head, crossed the sidewalk to the 


blue car. Behind a pair of smoked goggle 
she found Sinclair’s eyes staring at her wit} 
a sort of panic. “How do you do?” 4 
gasped, leaned forward, offered a limp hand 
““How do you do? Beastly weather, isn’t jt 


Where are you stopping?” 


“At the Ponte a Mensola,” Lilah gij 


sweetly. 


“Well, I must say, you’re looking fit.” 


“T am. 


““What’s May doing? Tell her to hurry,” 
Lilah turned away. The encounter had lef 
her trembling. She crossed the Tornabuonj 
signaled a cab and drove all the way back tp 
the Ponte a Mensola. Somehow this extraya. | 


gance comforted her. 


The ride was long and dusty. A stream of 
cars and trucks, carts and trolleys blocked the 
narrow road between endless villa walk 
The cabman, a disreputable Tuscan in a frock 
coat and a patent-leather hat, gureled and 
hiccoughed at the horse. She could imagin: 
the progress of the Sinclairs’ motor, piercin- 
the tortuous streets of sun-smitten hill-towns 
rushing across the Lombardian plain, climb. 
ing Alpine passes, on again through Franc 
to Paris—in its wake a servile host with wel. 
silvered palms bent in an attitude of obeisang 


to American millions. 


Lilah knew how Mrs. Sinclair would spent 
her time in Paris—a round of the couturiéns 
perhaps in the company of a Frenchman, a 
rarefied sycophant, dancer, flatterer, and 
debased wit who would criticize mannequin 
and gowns, choose May Sinclair’s wardrobe! 
and profit by her vanity to the extent of a 
cruise in the Sinclairs’ yacht or a trip to th 
South of France in the Sinclairs’ private car 


ILAH’S imagination, like a 


Palm Beach. Their house 
pleasures were rare and e 





child to be born. . . . 
She put her hands up to her face. 


Women like May Sinclair had escaped 
not been 
content to use the material at hand—the 
fabric for the fashioning of her dreams hai 


Lilah suffered because she had 


always been just beyond reach. 


She decided to say nothing to Flagg of he} 
encounter. She went up the steep path fron 
the gate to the house. Flagg was leaning 
the terrace wall. The late sun gilded him i 


shutter. 

opened and closed upon visions o 
fashionable America, the people she haé 
known and might, eventually, have domi- 
nated, moving from Paris to London, from 
Biarritz to St. Moritz, from New York t 
s, jewels, clothes 
xclusive enough t 
permit them any latitude of behavior; nor 
that she was not a part of their life, Lila! 
could be contemptuous. Except for chance 
she would in all probability have been i 
Paris, buying the best of Doucet’s collection 

. Or . . . no, at the Point, waiting for hej 


so that he was like a figure in bronze. 


called: “You old pagan! I want ten 


I’ve been extravagant. 
“Ten lire?” 
“To pay the cabman.” 


“Lilah,” Flagg said seriously, “you havent 


changed.” 
“But I have!” 


She paid the cabman and ran back to Flagg 
“But I have changed! I needed gloves am 
bought pastry instead, for your tea—black, 
Look!” ’ 
Flagg looked. ‘“Lilah, do you know, ! 


sticky cakes with cherries on top. 


think that cat’s going to have kittens!” 


They went to the arbor. Lilah admitted 
that Flagg’s suspicions were justified; th 
little black cat was going to have kittems 
And Flagg said: “Damn! I hate havin 
dumb things suffer. We'll have to makes 


bed for her.” 


He went into the house and came bac 
with a clothes basket and a blanket. 


she’s not going to have them to-ca 


cried. Flagg answered seriously that it was 
just as well to be prepared. These thing 
“T hop 


you'll never have a child. I'd probably die 


upset him; birth was terrifying. 


Go mad. Knock my brains out.” 


Lilah stroked the cat. Her heart tightene 
After a moment she said: “I won't have 


child. 
‘“*What do you mean?” 
“That time when I was thrown 


Their eyes met. Something flashed act 


y! 


Flagg’s eyes, a fugitive anger. “Oh. 


was it. Why didn’t you tell me?” 
“T couldn’t.” 
“You can tell me anything.” 


After a pause, he added: “You wetet! 


quite honest, Lilah. I wouldn't 


to Maine if I had known what you've just to 


me. Your husband has every 
believe that I’m a cad.” 
(Coutinued on page 100) 
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EARLS exist solely to beautify women! That is not true of 
sapphires, rubies or diamonds, which are used for cutting 
plate glass and for playing phonograph records! But pearls 
have no utilitarian value whatever. They are created solely 

to adorn. Their mission is beauty. And the woman who is not 
yet the possessor of a necklace of pearls is depriving herself of an 
ornament that has for thousands of years been the most coveted 
garniture of beautiful women. Técla Pearls can be procured in 
America only from Técla, 398 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Técla Pearl Necklaces with Diamond Clasps 
$100 to $350 
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IB Tif th fhrenue- Niu 
IO Rue de la Paix. Paris 
7 Old Bond Street, London 


Selections gladly sent on 
approval through your 
local bankers 
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Gordon first— 


Start the day right—put on a 
pair of Gordon silk stockings. 
No matter what the day’s 
work or pleasure may be— 
Gordon will meet every hosi- 
ery need, 

The fine texture, the lustrous 
appearance, the even knit, 
and wonderful wearing quali- 
ties of Gordon Hosiery, from 
the sheerest chiffons to the 
heaviest silks, have made it a 
favorite among discriminat- 
ing women for generations. 


Made according to the most 
rigid specifications, Gordon 
Hosiery is known for its long 
wearing qualities and it never 
fails to give lasting satis- 
faction. 


It is often costly to buy 
“just any silk stocking.” To 
get the best quality, in all the 
i for 








new colors, ask 


Gordon by name. 


spring 




















| BROWN DURRELL COMPANY 
Gordon Hosiery - Forest Mills Underwear 


New York Boston 
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“Must we talk of these things? Can’t we 
forget them?” 

He stooped again over the basket. His 
expression was not guarded and Lilah cried: 
“If you think I wanted to be hurt—if you 
think I tried deliberately—”’ 

Flagg turned away. “‘We can’t forget 
these things. But you're right; we needn’t 
talk about them.” 

When he had gone, Lilah wept a little. 
The warm, sinewy body of the stray cat 
comforted her; she held it close, as she would 
never have held one of Robert’s spaniels, 
letting her tears fall on the glossy fur like 
drops of quicksilver. If she sat there long 
enough, she knew, Flagg would come back, 
repentant. And presently he came, drawn 
by her silence. ‘I’m sorry, Lilah.” 

She burst out: “‘ You’re thinking of yourself 
when you ask me not to divorce Robert! 
I could. easily, in Paris.” 

The accusation was turned adroitly against 
Flagg. “Am selfish? Isn’t it, rather, a 
question of honesty? Must we go over that 
again?” 

Lilah turned her head away. 
happy.” 

“lagg gazed at her with a curious detach- 
ment, as if he were seeing her for the first 
time. Presently he said deliberately: “If 
divorce will make you happy, by all means 
go to Paris. I don’t know what the process 
is. how long you’d have to live there, or 
whether, in the end, we could afford the 
necessary expense. But you must, at all 
costs, be happy.” 

Later in the day, still smarting under the 
memory of Sinclair’s dismissal, she wrote to 
Junius: “I am going to divorce Robert. 
Will you find out from him, for my sake, 
whether he would be willing to come to Paris 
and make the necessary arrangements?” 
She added, with a flourish of defiance: “I am 
gloriously happy.” 


“I’m un- 





ITH the letter safely in the post, Lilah 

felt a return of security. It was only 
a matter of time before she could demand 
recognition. She dreamed of subjugating 
Florence; there was opportunity for a clever, 
pretty, and accomplished woman to have a 
distinguished “‘drawing-room.” She hadn’t 
money, but she had everything else. 

With this possibility in mind she looked 
with new eyes at the “Villino Sans-Souci.” 
The poet had furnished it with lavish bad 
taste. He had had a morbid turn of mind, 
and perhaps to stimulate his imagination or 
in the interests of publicity had slept in a bed 
built like a gondola, black, funereal, uncom- 
fortable, and had placed a wooden statue of 
Aphrodite in a niche, a sort of shrine before 
which he had burned tapers “‘to love and 
sorrow.” His drawing-room was a museum 
of amorous mementoes, signed photographs of 
pretty actresses—A mon cher! Tua, Maria. 
Sempre, Nina—abominable porcelains, first 
editions, cushions, and ecclesiastical velvets. 
His desk, where he had probably written 
Belle Mani, was the largest piece of furniture 
Lilah had ever seen, an affair of ebony inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl. “‘A battle-ground for 
literature,” Fl said. ‘“‘The whole place 
is like an embalmed scandal.” 

The house itself was old; it had been a 
podesta and bore the patina of several cen- 
turies. ‘‘I believe we could buy it for a song,” 
Lilah said. She kissed the tips of her fingers. 
‘“¢ And I could make it into one of the loveliest 
houses in Florence.” 

Her desire for beauty had never got her 
anywhere. Now she was restless and dis- 
satisfied because there were too many foot- 
stools and majolica vases in the “Villino 
\ few thousand dollars— 
only a few—would transform this wilderness 
into a setting worthy of her ambition. She 
began to haunt the shops along the Borgognis- 
santi, where, for ridiculous prices, she was 
offered the treasures of palaces; sixteenth 
century tables, dim Venetian mirrors, flam- 
bovant chairs, chests, silver, brocades stiff 
with tarnished gold threads, faded, like sun- 
light through claret. Her desire for posses- 
sion—she was a victim of her love of these 
things—was a sort of drunkenness; she made 
promises, broke them, had furniture sent to 
the “Villino Sans-Souci” on approval and 
sent back again; she was at once the despair 
and the victim of the antiquaries. 

Flagg had no idea that she had in her posses- 
sion the pearls Robert had given her. They 
were hidden away in a hat-box together with 
the emerald crown and bracelet. 

One day she took them to a dealer whose 
shop was on the Ponte Vecchio, an unpreten- 
tious, shadowy room ten feet square. Across 
a modern counter upholstered in black velvet, 
Lilah faced a man who was _ positively 
medieval, lean, dark, and clever; he had the 
delicate hands of an expert, flexible wrists 
and pointed, sensitive, critical fingers. The 
pearls, a long string, lay coiled on a small 
cushion, an opalescent serpent. Lilah had 
no idea how much they were worth. “I want 
to sell them,” she explained. The dealer con- 
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sidered, his hands clasped under his chin ij 
offer, in lire, astonished her, but she coves 
her surprise with an emphatic shake of he 
head. 

“Too little?” The dealer's face becam: 
enigmatic. “I recognize these pearls, madan, 
They belong to the Peabody collectio, 
I sold them—this clasp—to Mr. Junius Pe 
body, thirty years ago. I never forget : 
really important purchase; sooner or late 
the most valuable pearls in the world pas 
through my hands. I have, besides, a record’ 

Suppressing a feeling of guilt, Lilah said 
“The pearls are mine. I am Mrs, Rober 
Peabody.” 
_ “Tsee. Exactly. . . . I can sell the strin 
immediately, to an American lady who js no, 
in Rome. My offer stands.” 

Realizing that this man was superior to th 
sort of bargaining usual on the Rialto, Lila! 
accepted the offer. The pearls were whiske 
away by a clerk. The dealer remarked Upor 
the weather. And the clerk, retuming 
paid into Lilah’s hands the sum of seventy 
five thousand lire. She signed her name— 
once, twice—the dealer bowed without ; 
trace of animation, and she went out again 
into the street, a street, a world transformed 
no longer inimical, but hers. A duck of 
world! 


DUCK of a world! With seventy-fy 
thousand lire hidden away beneath th 
tissue paper in an “Annette” hat-box, happi 
ness flowed back over Lilah’s spirit. He 
worldly surface, that inimitable appearano| 
of security, reappeared. Her manner becam: 
decisive, her bearing assured. She found ; 
possible to smoke a cigaret with her ok 
manner of casual indifference. She could bj 
Russian without an inward shiver of selj 
ridicule and distrust. 
She postponed buying what she covete 
because, in possession of seventy-five thoy 
sand lire, she could afford to be particule 
The ‘“Villino Sans-Souci” was inadequat 
She must have one of the smaller Medicea 
houses—she could imagine Mrs. Sind 
‘“‘Lilah, darling! What a deliciod 





garden!” 

With the contessa, in a hired carriage drive 
by a respectable coachman in livery, Lili 
inspected the available houses. Flagg kne 
nothing of these excursions. The gates 
imposing, crumbling ville were thrown opd 
and Lilah glimpsed some of the most coveted 
interiors in Italy. The demoralizing simplici 
and perfection of these rooms—spaciov 
exquisite in proportion, frescoed—went to b 
head. She found herself living in imaginati¢ 
in a setting contrived by the most cunnia 
artists of Lorenzo’s day for a corrupt a 
fastidious court. Terraces of stone wo 
smooth, grass-grown, crumbling; basins 1 
flecting the complicated foliage of live oak 
cypress alleys and balustrades, the war 
ocher walls of Tuscan palaces, unbroke 
without ornamentation, sharp against 
dazzling purple of the sky... . 

The contessa was garrulous; her enthu 
asm, her bad and fluent Italian, embarrass 
Lilah. She was greedy, over-inquisiti’ 
And with a sort of officious generosity 3 
wanted to establish Lilah at once in a alla 
Montughi. ‘But, cara mia, it’s perfec 
I don’t see what you expect. You'd bett 
snap it up at once, or some American vd 
garian will lease it.” 

It was easy to imagine herself establishe 
with Flagg, in that ingenious, expens 
little palace. The seventy-five thousand li 
her treasure horde, were an open sesame | 
the most extravagant dreams. 

But she did not dare to confide in Flag 
something warned her that he would 2 
approve, understand, forgive. 


HE December rains drenched Floren 

Vallombrosa was powdered with sno 
The Arno, amber, swollen, poured throu 
the city, covered the mud flats, became 
at once a veritable river. 

Flagg was driven indoors. He_ beg! 
tentatively, to write. The effort exhaus! 
him. He would wrestle with his enem 
breathless, contemptuous, until he collaps 

And suddenly, for no reason, out o 3 
security, the idea came, and persisted, 
her happiness was threatened. 

Flagg was ill again. 

Lilah never knew the precise moment ¥ 
she was first aware that he might not be go 
to live. His eyes were frightened most a 
time, although he kept on smiling at? 
Noises irritated him. He wanted silen 
He ‘would sit at his desk, writing, into 
night, obstinate. And when she spoke 
him, he would shake his head and ask het 
go away. There was something hewat! 
to do, to finish, before he called quits. ; 
absurd to say that he couldn't work. # 
could. es 

On fine days he sat in the arbor, holding" 
cat and smiling that queer, fixed smile # 
terrified Lilah. When it rained, he mo 

(Continued on page 105) 
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HE man experienced in the ways 
of women appreciates the touch 
that variety may add to even a box 


of the finest candy. 


And so he gives her JOHNSTON’S 
CHOCOLATES. The choice box, per- 





A SOCIAL SUCCESS — Johnston's Chocolates 


haps, for here ave 22 different varie- 
ties of candy in one box! 

He knows, too, the box will attract the 
woman whose fingers are accustomed 
to handling dainty things. For it is 
indeed expressive of the richness and 
rave goodness to be found within. 


You will find an authorized Johnston’s Candy Department 


in one of the better stores in your neighborhood 
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Every “Woman is a “Rainbow 


...and to match the varied hues of her changeable self, 
BABANI suggests these several sympathetic perfumes 


Your perfume must match your radiant self. No woman need 
ever be a monotone. You are born with a rainbow personality 

—a vivid, shimmering thing that is different with every frock, 
every occasion, every new contact that you make... How shall 
one perfume always express your rainbow of thoughts? Does 
one gown always suit you? One coiffure always flatter you? In- 
deed, no! You must have a rainbow of perfumes... . Babani has 
made a rainbow of perfumes for you. Each of his exquisite fra- 
grances is supremely good style, and expressive ofa definite feeling 
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CHYPRE — the new leading Babani perfume. 
Send foritat once; it isacclaimed the most fashion- 
able in Europe. Be the first of your set to have 
this distinguished perfume. $2.75, $7, $9, $22. 


, AMBRE DE DELHI is for moments of mag- 
nificence, for frocks of brocade and formality. 
It is the perfume for the Opera, for other splendid 
gatherings. It is good on fur. $2.75, $7, $9, $12. 
SOUSOUKI is soft, appealing. It is the wist- 
ful fragrance of sachet. It is fitting especially 


for softly feminine frocks, for intimate tea par- 
ties, for pretty under-things. $2.75, $6.50, $9, $12. 


AFGHANT is essentially daring. It is colorful, 
riotous, untamed. It is for frocks of startling 
color, of bold design, for sport clothes of reck- 
less swagger. $2.75, $7, $9, $9.50. 


MING is young, gaily, laughingly young—yet not 
entirely unsophisticated. $2.75, $6.50, $9, $9.50. 


LIGEIA is romantic, imaginative. It matches 
those moments of splendid laziness, when you 
revel in lovely oe negligées, joying in 
beauty and ease. -75, $7, $9.50, $10. 
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And there are more—a Babani fragrance for every change in the 
rainbow that is You! The several Babani perfumes that you use 
on your costumes w ill always blend — about your per- 
son, for each Babani fragrance is created with the same keynote 
of beauty and chic. You can buy Babani perfumes at the Salons 
of Elizabeth Arden—at the big Fifth Avenue stores—at more 
than 1,000 smart shops all over the world. 


ARBAN | 


Ir you would Ike to have Elizabeth Arden's experienced advice in choosing 
the correct perfumes for your frocks, write describing your costume to Elizabeth 
Arden, 673 Fifth Avenue, New Y' rovk, and she will send you a pe comaiieae 
containing her suggestions, with a copy of “BABANI'S lovely perfume booklet 
DE CAMERON, INC., 681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
EXCLUSIVE AGENTS FOR BABANI IN AMERICA 
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indoors and sat, bent, in an attitude that was 
belligerent and pathetic, at his desk—that 
“battle-ground of literature’ inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl. 

At night he would come into her room and 
lie with his face pressed against her shoulder, 
like a child that is afraid of what he might see 
in the dark. 

When she questioned him, he was perfectly 
still. 

And now, she knew, she loved him more 
than anything in the world. 


OVE, complete love, came because she 
knew she could not have it. Flagg was 
going to die. She had let herself off from 
feeling, because there was always time to 
give way to an emotion that would be so great 
that something of herself would have to perish. 
Now, because there was so little time, she 
surrendered to it. She could not dodge facts 
any more; she must face them and make of 
her life what she could with what she had. 
Her nature was te rrible to her because she was 
in the grip of a genuine passion; she wanted 
to make herself over in time to conquer 
Flagg’s reticence, to have him for herself. 
She had been selfish. She had taken whatever 
she wanted, without caring. But she had 
cared. It hadn’t been easy to give up 
everything and come to Flagg. She wasn’t 
superior, as Flagg was superior, to humiliation. 

But now she saw what she had come for. 

She saw herself, little, defeated, having to 
start all over again. She was humble, fright- 
ened. She saw that she could have nothing 
without earning it. And this revelation was 
like an unendurable light beating against her 
consciousness. There was no escape. Because 
the future held no happiness. the present was 
terrible, since it contained the essence of the 
thing she would go on wanting all the rest of 
her life. It was so precious, so elusive, sc 
beautiful, and so terrible. 

She could not bear to watch Flagg’s suffer- 
ing. She sent for a physician who cameout 
from Florence and was alone with Flagg for 
two hours. Lilah waited, her heart fluttering 
as if she, not Flagg, were going to die. 

When the two men finally opened the door 
and came out, Flagg was still smiling, but it 
was not that fixed. self-conscious smile Lilah 
had come to fear. He seemed relieved. The 
physician nodded casually to Lilah and drove 
away again, in a rickety cab, toward the city. 
Lilah thought: “He can’t be a great special- 
ist and come in a carosza. I won't believe 
anything. . . .” 

Flagg said: “Tt’s all right, Lilah. I’m 
sorry you worried. I’ve got a chance. Only 
I'll have to stop writing.” 

Lilah thought: “‘He’s not telling me the 
truth. He’s going to die and he’s glad of it.” 

After that, she felt that everything was 
against her, even Flagg’s will to die. If he 
had really loved her, he would have wanted 
to live. 


HE heard from Junius Peabody toward 
the end of December. The familiar, 

heavily embossed stationery postmarked 
Peabody’s Point bore her name and _ the 
frivolous address: ‘Villino Sans-Souci” in 
Junius’s spidery hand. Lilah tore the envelop 
open with a feeling of impending crisis. 

She read: 

“Dear Lilah: 

“Your letter, the first from you in over six 
months, contained no news of yourself. 
I wanted to know whether or not you had 
made a success of your experiment. Society 
has never been charitable to women who take 
happiness they are not entitled to. A few 
celebrated women of genius have escaped 
criticism because their contribution was 
superior to their ‘transgression.’ I am not 
preaching to you. In this day and generation 
there are no fixed standards of behavior. 
I am only complaining because there is 
something shoddy, to me, offensive, in a 
woman of your quality ‘taking’ life in a rented 
villa—one of that pathetic band of outlaws 
who play at respectability in the smaller 
cities of Europe. 

I admit my part in the affair. But I some- 
how had faith that you would send _ that 
fellow packing when you were well enough 
to recognize his pec uliar selfishness. I can not 
resist begging you to consider seriously 
returning with Robert. He will, as you 
request, meet you in Paris on the first day of 
January. I am enclosing the name and 
address of his lawyer there. I will see that 
your position, in America, is secured.’ 

He signed himself, characteristically: 
Junius.” 

Lilah thought angrily: “Hypocrite! He 
wants me there, because I amuse him.” 

His own indiscretions had been made 
palatable, sugar-coated with secrecy. She 
was happier than he had ever been in his 
selfish enjoy ment of women who had had to 
leave him because he was respectable. He had 
spared Minnie’s Victorian sensibilities by 
carrying on an elaborate, an “artistic” 
deception 
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I despise men,” Lilah said aloud. 
F lagg glanced up. ‘“‘ Why? 
‘Read this!” 
She tossed Junius’s letter across the break 
fast table. 


LAGG’S expression was both contempt 

ous and embarrassed. When he spoke 
his voice was unsteady. “It seems that your 
husband is, after all, going to let him 
divorced.’ 

“The first of January!” Lilah cried. « 
week—” 

The question of money came up immediat,. 
ly. Lilah couldn’t go to Paris because there 
wasn't enough money. They had spent ther 
month’s allowance already and the January 
draft, which wouldn’t come until the tent} 
of the month, would have to be used to settle 
the December bills. “I could wire for a fey 
hundred. I’ve never told you. This money 
is mine during my lifetime. It comes from 
an estate held in trust for my younger brother 
who’s out in India. When I die, it 20€S to 
him. I could borrow on the future, by: | 
don’t want to. I never have.” ; 

“But I've got to go. Think, darling, why 
it means! Surely, you aren't jealous ; 
Robe ert—now. 

“No.” 

“Tl have to see him. But it will be formal 
embarrassing. The lawyer will — ain things 
And before you know it, I'll be free. 

Flagg turned back to Junius’ s letter. “Tr 
not sure. I hardly think it will be as simp) 
as that. They'll urge you to go back. They’! 
put up all sorts of arguments. They'll make 
it hard for you. I’d prefer that you didy’ 
go. . . . Later, will be time enough.” 

He got up and came around the table. ¢ 
touching her hair, a caress that always stirre 
her to the heart, it was so unconsidered and 
gentle, the caress of a friend; it made her! 
precious to herself. But now, in her eager.) ] 
ness, she drew away. | 

“T must go! I want to marry you! Then! 
you can return to America, to the work youl 
like. Or we can live here—properly. Be th: 
sort of people you despise, upright, tipping. ( 
over-backward people! But we can always 
laugh at ourselves. We needn't lose ou 
sense of humor simply because we happen t 
be respectable. | 

She paused, scared by his look, aware o! 
her failure, but sustained by a conviction that 
she was misunderstood. 

Flagg reminded her again that there was} 1 
no money. “Only a few lire, unless I cablef 
for more.” 

Lilah cried: ‘“‘But I have some money 
Lots of it. I meant to tell you. I sold m 
pearls.”” She laughed, ‘Like the lady in the 
melodrama. . . 

“T didn't know you had any pearls.” 

. They weren't becoming,” she said car 
lessly. “T prefer jade or ivory _" 

“Were they valuable? 
“T got seventy-five thousand lire.” 


““Good God.” ! 
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Flagg turned abruptly and went to t! 
window. He stood there looking out into 
downpour of rain, at Florence, sodden a 
drenc hed. 4 
“The pearls were mine.”’ Lilah remark ‘ 
She felt herself growing angry. She felt tha! 
she would lose her temper if he pressed ! 
say things she would regret. The old s 
wasn't conquered. She despised criticis” 
She wanted to be thought right. 7 
Flagg turned. His face was dark aga 
but his feeling had driven the look of fe’ 
ps of his eyes. He had forgotten himsel 
You left the Peabodys under circumstan 
that required the most absolute honest} 
You should have come to me with the cloth 
you stood in. I forgave you the eight trun 
full of finery—after all, your husband had» 7 
use for it, and you, apparently, did 
doesn’t matter, to you, who pays for! 
things you want, or whether you are giv!) 
value received. To me, it does matter 
W hat we did might have been splendid 
isn’t! I’m as ashamed as you are. Bec’ 
of these damned, petty things—this letter." 
instance! And what you’ve just told» 
The stinking ugliness of desire and © 








promise 
He got control of himself with a wren 

| 

effort. ‘“‘You’d better go to Paris. 1 


rather compromise than be ashamed.” 


LAGG went out and did not come! 
She watched him hurry down the ha i 
to the gate bending his head against a d0 
pour of rain. She said bitterly: 7) 
shouldn’t have spoken to me like that.’ 3 
he couldn’t hear, of course- -the window er 
closed, and the rain beat against the gt 
with a harsh, rhythmic clatter, the noisy * 
of southern countries. 
Flagg disappeared up the road to V “inciglia 
into the forest of young cypress trees. 
Lilah thought: “I ought to feel more ! 
T do.” si 
What had happened was too importa? 
(Continued on page 1 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 


“ OT BY any means in the sense of “term- No Rolls-Royce has ever 


worn out 


porary, but in its more liberal connotation 





: of “preference, you hear of The Vogue of 
2 renege .an unmistakable designation 


-| of the high place accorded this unusual car in 
‘| the minds of those who know. Rolls-Royce 
lis builded slowly, and with infinite pains. It is 
| delivered to you ready for the road—and eager! 
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concrete, recognizable feelings. She couldn't 
grasp it all at once. She was numb with 
misery. She went about the house doing 
unimportant things with great seriousness, 
an exaggerated attention. She put a book- 
shelf in order and cleaned Flagg’s study. 
The dust flew out of the window as she would 
have liked to shake out her thoughts, scatter 
them, get rid of them. 

At ten o’clock the casual servant who came 
in from a near-by farm appeared under a 
contadino’s green umbrella, like a big, wet 
lettuce leaf on legs. . . . Lilah was explicit, 
much more so than usual. She set the table 
herself, humming, ‘“‘as if nothing had hap- 
pened,”’ she reminded herself. She had the 
feeling that if she ignored what had happened 
it couldn’t be serious. But everything she 
touched seemed to be impermanent; knives 
and forks and plates had a sort of unreality. 

She went up-stairs, frightened by the 
dread that clutched at her throat. But she 
must put off remembering. She would count 
the money—try to understand what Flagg had 
meant about her selling the pearls; what on 
carth had he meant? 

She counted the bills, laid them in little 
piles, was relieved by their ordinary appear- 
ance. Surely, Flagg hadn’t stopped loving 
her because of these little green notes. ... 
She put them away, confident that she could 
make him understand as soon as he came in. 
: It was absurd for a man and woman, in 
love with each other, to quarrel over some- 
thing petty... . 

But she mustn’t think of that. 

Flagg did not come in for lunch. The sky 
was leaden, yellow, and the rain came down 
in solid sheets. She couldn’t stand to be alone 
in the house. That wet lettuce leaf stumbled 
down the hill. There was no one but Aphro- 
dite in her niche, a painted goddess with 
gilded ringlets and heavy lids, the smile of a 
courtezan, the little hands of a child... . 
No wonder the poet had turned to warfare 
for sensation. Things. Things. Things. 
And nothing got you anywhere. First, you 
thought it was this and then that. And noth- 
ing satisfied the you that was personal and 
aching. Not even love. For then things 
like this happened. . . . 

She thought, “I'll go out. 
if I go out.” 

She splashed down the road and _ stood, 
holding her umbrella against the rain, waiting 
for a tram. 

Twenty-five centesimi. Cheaper than a 
cab. . . . She sat with the dripping umbrella 
pressed against her knees and stared at the 
people. An old man. His trousers were 
baggy at the knee and the skin of his hands 
was like brown corduroy. A young girl with 
bold, unwavering eyes stared back at Lilah; 
there was an imitation diamond ring on the 
first finger of one plump, red hand. 

The city closed around the street; great, 
drenched walls thrust up, cornices leaned 
over; people surged along the narrow side- 
walks under a tossing and writhing of um- 
brellas; priests, Fascisti with curled forelocks 
like young game-cocks, like frizzed savages 

Me SS 

Here and there a shop window was lighted. 

Lilah walked through the square and across 
to the Tornabuoni. 

She went into a hair-dresser’s establishment. 
\ warm, sickish odor, perfumed, assailed her. 
She explained to a pale woman in pearl 
earrings and clinging black satin that she 
wanted a “wave.” Madam could be accom- 
modated because, on a rainy day, there were 
many cancellations. Right here... In this 
booth. Subito! 

\ small, blackish man removed Lilah’s hat. 
Her hair fell down on her shoulders and she 
thought with a stab of pain, acute, physical, 
of Flagg’s fingers, caressing, caressing . . . 

The marcel irons twirled. Did madam 
want pompadour or straight back? It was 
fashionable to clip the hair at the nape of the 
neck, close, like a boy’s ... It would be 
very becoming to madam. 

Did this man love? Every one did, sooner 
or later. Why was it that the world wasn’t 
smitten with madness; would she ever be 
sane again. . . . She fingered the bottles on 
the dressing table. Brilliantine. Rouge. 
Skin tonic. Pomade. Mettre cette poudre 
avec la houppe, s’essuyer avec un linge. 

Sooner or later, she would have to question 
not only her reflection, that face, unchanged 
by dread and bewilderment, but Lilah, the 
woman. It wasn’t possible longer to avoid 
that encounter. She, herself, had failed. . . . 
Vot yet! 

“Madam has pretty hair. 
say cendré—the color of ashes.” 


I'll feel better 


In French, we 


HE found the English pianist in the draw- 

ing-room when she got back to the 
“Villino Sans-Souci.”’ 

“Hallo! I thought you’d give me tea. 
Beastly day. Where's Flagg?” 

‘“‘He’s not here,” she said coldly. Suddenly 
she wanted to hurt Flagg. “I don’t know 
where he is.” 


Cram’s 
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The Englishman’s eyes grew round i 
made a sound like a whistle. ‘I see/ Yor 
quarreled.” s 

‘en. 

Let him know it. It didn’t matter, 7, 
was trying to frighten her. . . . She took 4 
her hat and sank down on the divan 
don’t want to talk. I want you to play ; 
me. Something strange, ugly. I see y, 
why modern art is out of balance and ¢ 
cordant and crooked—the world js sick ; 
its soul. When you're sick at your sou] y, 
don’t want beauty. You want somethj; 
clever and horrible, like the evil in yoursej’ 

The Englishman’s eyes, always flicker 
as if there were little flames in them, bland 
up. His lips parted. He was like a smog)! 
too fat faun smoking a cigaret. His «4 
appraised her. And, for a terrible reas: 
Lilah was glad that she was beautiful, 
tipped her head back so that he could see hy 
throat. ; 

This man understood women; he pitic 
them and desired them; but they nevd 
loved him unless they had lost love; he hy 
never known, never would know the best 
love, because he expected the worst of it, 

Suddenly he jumped up and went to ¢h 
piano. “I'll play you the Saint Sebastie 
I know your real mood is religious, not e 
at all! A woman of your experience burid 
each amour with a Te Deum.” 

Lilah wanted to tell him that she had ha 
no experience, but she knew that he would 
believe her. Her life with Robert, with Flag 
had never really changed her; she hada} 
loved Robert, and Flagg hadn’t loved he 
when people spoke of experience she suppox 
they meant that dedication of self which 
spontaneous, mutual, irrevocable. . . 

“Stop! I can’t bear that sort of music.” 


He spun around, seized another cigar} 


“Then we'll talk. Dll cheer you up. Po 
lonely, adorable Lilah.”’ He sat, too clos 
on the divan. ‘‘ What on earth possessed y 
to fall in love with a man whose mind is fixd 
on the primeval atom?” 


Lilah shrugged her shoulders. It was eas 
to say: “I don’t know! Why do we?” 
“You ran off, didn’t you? Cut loos 


I’ve heard rumors—I beg your pardon, bi 


things get about a small place like th 
Infernally curious, most people. They li 


to eat a pretty woman up; crunch her bon 
Now, if you were ugiy as mud and fat a 
forty, they'd call you ‘emancipated.’ Wavir 
the banner of personal freedom and all th 
sort of thing. . . . They’d make you out 
martyr to unholy matrimony, meaning mats 
mony which is no go. But since you're you 
and lovely—very lovely—they’re tearing } 
to bits down there.” 

“Are they?” 

“I’m no end sorry for you. Really.” I 
eyes said more. ‘‘ Doing all this for a ma 
who doesn’t appreciate—well, you,” his ev4 
said. But he was too clever, too wary, topu 
the thoughts into words. 


A bitterness surged up in Lilah’s hea 


Six o’clock. And Flagg hadn’t come 
He might have taken a train, to Rome. 
saw him, in Rome, walking up a street int) 
rain, wearing that fixed smile, alone. 
Milan. Another picture. Only this time, * 
saw him sitting in a hotel bedroom, in 2 
shirt sleeves. . . . He might have died, 
there in the cypress grove. He might, ev 
now, be lying on the soaked ground, his f# 
pressed into the sodden leaves. 

She got up. “I think you’d better ¢ 
she said. ‘‘I want to be alone. If you do 
mind.” 

The Englishman rose. 
able to sense the danger. He stayed, look 
down at her. And then he caught her 
ders, pressed her against him and kissed ! 
She could feel the softness of his body. . 
shivered, gasped, and pushed him aw 
She hated him. 

** Abominable!” 

“Oh, very well.” le 

With a gesture of contempt, as if it re 
mattered very little, he got his hat and wes 
out, slamming the door. 


ch 







she said. 


HE went up-stairs, followed by the ble 

cat and the only one of the kittens ™ 
had saved. It, too, was black, with eyes 
jewels and an incredibly thin, flexible ta 
The cats did not seem to know or (0 “ 
whether Lilah suffered, and she wanted t 
to know; she said: “You little brutes! Dot 
frisk! I can’t bear it!” But they friskee 
the gondola-bed, over it and under it, scr 
ing and leaping, as if nothing had happe? 

Lilah undressed. Then, in a warm negli 
banded with fur, her hair under a 50! 
gypsy cap made of purple chiffon, she oe 
into Flagg’s room and peered at his tits 
his brushes, his coats, on hangers, his hanes 
chiefs, in neat piles. She touched everyt™ 
sensing his dear person. . . . She would 4 
until eight o'clock, and then, if he hat 
returned, she would go out, alone, and Io 
for him in those dark woods 

(Continued on page 112) 


She was too mist! 
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When you own a sweet-running 
Willys-Knight you own a car you 
want to keep. As the days and 
weeks and months slip by, you are 
amazed and delighted to find your- 
self in possession of an engine that 
actually improves with use. 


Any number of Willys-Knight 
owners have reported 50,000 miles 
and more without any tinkering 
with theengine. No valves to grind. 
No carbon cleaning. Carbon only 
increases compression. This engine 
is quieter, smoother, more power- 
ful at 15,000 miles than when new. 


You Want to Keep It! 


All these benefits are due to the 
very simplicity of the Willys 
Knight sleeve-valve principle. For 
simplicity means longer life—fewer 
parts to need repairs. 


Money’s worth means mileage. 
And mileage means a W illys-Knight. 
Mileage, plus absolute freedom from 
clicking valves and hammering 
cams. Freedom, plus the pride and 
satisfaction of owning a car you 
want to keep, season after season 


No Willys-Knight engine has ever 


been known to wear out. 


Willys-Knight Models: 2-pass. Roadster $1175; 5-pass. Touring $1195, 7-pass. Touring $1325; 5-pass. 
Coupe-Sedan (Standard $1450, De Luxe $1550); 5-pass. Sedan $1695 (De Luxe $1895); 7-pass. Sedan 
$1995; all prices f. 0. b. Toledo. We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 


Witys-OvEeRLAND, INc., ToLEDO, Ou10 - Wittys-OvEeRLAND SAEs Co. Ltp., Toronto, CANADA 
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This mark and ‘‘Sterling’’ 
your guarantee of Solid Silver, 
imprinted on every piece. 
i | 
f be 


The Lady Mary 


=} SOLID SILVER |j5 


9 Bt Precious th rough the Ages } 


Egypt's kings found an expression of 
royal magnificence in gifts of Solid 
Silver— precious then and to this day, 
symbol of true character and worth. 
HE classic simplicity and 
# subtle beauty of Towle’s 
olonial designsin Solid Silver 
Sterling) thrill the heart of 
he bride or the hostess. For 
ey express those fine things 
t never grow old, that are as 


Wital today as they were in the for- 
@otten yesterdays. Your monogram 


family crest finds a dignified 

kground in the softly rounded 
urfaces of these distinctive de- 
igns, and makes the silver all the 
fore your own. 


¢ these patterns at your jeweler’s 


The Mary Chilton 
—expressive of the classic 
dignity of Colonial days. 

The Lady Mary 
—a pattern of refined sim- 
plicity and beauty of line. 


Three pieces from the 
Mary Chilton Tea Set 
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ERTE’S LETTER 


(Concluded 


interesting, for she had not then commenced 
to declaim, and nobody would have dared to 
predict that she would replace Sarah Bern- 
hardt after the latter’s death.) She tells the 
poet and his brother that she has no fear of 
them, for even Napoleon himself had failed to 
inspire her with fear. This “‘real Sphinx”’ 
in the person of Madame Rubenstein pro- 
nounces the beautiful words of Maurice 
Rostand in such a manner that their beauty 
and their meaning are entirely lost; one hears 
occasionally the coquettish voice of Mademoi- 
selle Sorel, occasionally one can almost hear 
in imagination the childlike voice of Mademoi- 
selle Spinelly, but never once was the shade of 
the great tragedienne (Sarah Bernhardt), for 
whom these verses were written, conjured up 
before my imagination. 

And then, the Sphinx tells the keyword of 
the riddle to the brother of the poet; the 
young man dies without being able to com- 
municate the secret; but to the poet himseli 
the Sphinx lies, in order to save him, and sends 
him forth on his way toward love and glory. 


MUST tell you that the actress who was to 

play the réle of the Sphinx in the piece of the 
poet Eglano finds, in the auditorium, the 
scraps of the torn manuscript and_recon- 
structs it. She comes to Egypt to implore the 
author to continue the “Life of Glory.” Her 
love saves the poet; he returns to his former 
life; his Sphinx is played with great success, 
and the riddle of the “true” Sphinx remains 
unsolved. 

This, in a few words, is a resumé of Maurice 
Rostand’s new play. The rdéle of the actress 
Isabelle Mutti was perfectly played by a 
great and beautiful artiste, Gilda Darthy. 
She asked me to design the costume of the 
Sphinx and also the dresses and to confide 
their execution to the house of Callot Sceurs. 
It gave me the greatest pleasure to be per- 
mitted to design the costume of the Sphinx, 
expressing all the mystery of that fabulous 
monster; this costume was altogether the 
antithesis of the music-hall vedette costume 
of Madame Rubenstein. 

In this costume, Madame Gilda Darthy 
appeared like a statue in stone and metal, 
like a column; the blue and black cloak 
embroidered with green “eyes,” the body 
molded in a golden sheath. And when, after 
this hieratic presentation, she appears again, 
a few moments later, in a robe of leopard 
skins and turquoises, the effect that I had 
anticipated was produced. She made one 
prodigious bound from the immovable riddle 
of stone to the savage passion of love, from 
eternity toward life. 

Although the réle played by Madame Gilda 
Darthy was more important than that of Ida 
Rubenstein, all the publicity was devoted to 
the latter, and in every article, the name of 
Ida Rubenstein was coupled with that of Sarah 
Bernhardt. Before posing in the niche of a 
cardboard Sphinx, she had given a few repre- 
sentations of the ‘Martyrdom of St. Sebas- 
tian” at the Opera, and on this latter occasion 
the newspapers announced that the universal 
celebrity attained by the work of D’Annunzio 
and Debussy was due to the unique art of 
Madame Ida Rubenstein! 

Itis ... the Carnival. 

Behold me now, quitting this agitated life of 
Paris in the snow, leaving the dreams of the 
poet at the foot of a cardboard Sphinx, and 
all this sad carnival of daily life, and here | 
am on the shores of the Mediterranean. The 
sun is shining, the flowers are in full bloom, the 
masqueraders pass, confetti, streamers, pigeon 
shooting, competitions for the most elegant 
motor-car. . I am at Monte Carlo. 


THE 
Mildred C 


(Continued 


IGHT o'clock came, but she didn’t dare 

to goout. She got into bed, instead, and 
lay in the dark, listening to the rain. She was 
terribly afraid. Life was inimical again, and 
she had Jost faith in herself, in her ability to 
be pert and to win success with the misty 
quality of her loveliness. Accepted things, 
long-established ideas, convictions, had 
failed. There was nothing to go on. . . .She 
began, reluctantly, almost with terror, to 
look herself straight in the face. She saw an 
image of herself, silly, vain, rushing in pursuit 
of unimportant things. Always things! 
And where had they gotten her? 

A motor, turning into the Vincigliata road, 
cast a swinging light through the windows, 
across the walls, across Aphrodite, imponder- 
able and secretive in her niche. . . . 

Flagg! 

Her heart stopped. 

They might have come to tell her. 

No. The down-stairs door opened, closed 
again, and she heard his footsteps, coming, 
coming. ... 

She thought: ‘“He’s been cruel. I ought to 
punish him.”’ But she called him. 

She saw him in the doorway, and summoned 
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from page 85) 


This season is the most successfyl the 


have seen 


hotels, the “ Palaces,” and the boarding-ho, 
are full, and it is difficult to find rooms 7 
“*Fétes Committees” of all the little to, 


the Littera 
“Palaces,” 


distractions to amuse the visitors. 
hotel in Nice a series of historical bal] 


given, and 


rated according to the epoch which is 


represented 
salons we s 
fox-trot! 


At Monte Carlo the opera season has ; 
commenced, bringing to a close the brillis 


series of pr 


Mr. de Draghilew with his Russian Bal 


troupe. A 
gigantic Ca 
expression; 


who specializes in creating each year th 
statue of human stupidity. Frankly speakin 


this sort o 
monotonou 


“King” joy reaches its zenith in the 


in the grea 
restaurants 
a word to 
captured y 


find your mouth filled with confetti; and wi 
a laugh, for here one must laugh, you g 
out the little rounds of paper, white, red, gr 


yellow. Y 
long after, i 


hat, between the cushions of your car, y 
find these little rounds of multicolored pape 
> ae i 


ONTE 


sedate during the Carnival than 
Nice, Cannes, or Mentone. Here, with ti 
exception of the few popular masquerad 
which take place on French territory, 
Beausoleil where all the world amuses itself, 4 
carnival displays are regulated in such 


manner as 
come to pla 


In the halls of the Casino, covered in go 


and marble 
tion could 
bad taste, « 
In summer 


in the evening, the tokens which replace ti 
gold and the bank-notes, the tokens of diffé 
ent colors and dimensions, are thrown doy 


on the gree 


as the multicolored confetti is scattered 


the streets. 


entwine their slender ribbons about yo 


they are th 
come there 
enfold you 
the tangle 


movement of the hand suffices; a slight mov 
ment of the hand discreetly passing a tok 


suffices equ 
glances. 


Here, the Carnival is at its height. Th 


people disg 


the hens disguised as ducks, the unhappy a 
disguised as the happiest of mortals, ti 
comfortably-off as beggars, the wives 


mistresses, 
as brutes 


Carnival of Life, the carnival in which of 


laughs wher 
the heart sk 
does not d 
partially th 
I adore 
Carnival. 


TID 


ram’s Novel 
Jrom page Tro) 


her half-glimpsed self with a passionate a0 


peremptory 


figure, silent, remote. Then he moved forwat 
and, quivering, her nerves unsteady, she fe 
him leaning down over her. She could 1 


see his face 
coat, wet 


her arms, she dragged him down to her. 


had to kn 


throat. Again she felt his hair, the shaj 


of his head 
was all o 
doubted, q 


this was the answer to everything—to ' 


near him. 
“T thoug 

to tell you t 

all of it. I 


Flagg said nothing. He sighed. His bod 
relaxed. He pressed his face closer again 


her. His a 
could feel t 


and she thought: “They know. I’m hap! 


I’m happy. 


They clasped each other, for the first 0” 


with that lo 
ecstasy. 
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during the last few years 1 


T 
d towns 
1, as well as the directors of , 
have invented all sorts of 
In a gre 
) is | Pt 
the ballrooms are carefully de 
t 
. But even so, in the Louis ti 
hall dance the “shimmy” and , 


e-season performances directed § 


t Nice, “King Carnival” jp | 
ur preserves his historic idiot 
it is a Nicois artist, Mr. Mos 


f statue is becoming a little 1 
s. But on the arrival of 4 

atyeed 
t halls of the Casinos, and a 
. You open your mouth to whisp4 
the person who has momentay; 
our fancy, and immediately y 


| 
. Ce 
our neighbors do the same, ay 
n your pockets, in the brim of yo 


the Carnival. 


CARLO, as usual, remains med 


not to distract the foreigners wi 
y roulette. 


, in these halls where the decor 
serve as a perpetual example 
me assists at a perpetual carniva 
as in winter, in the morning 


n covers of the gaming tables jy 
Black, blue, or green streamd 


e solicitous glances of women wi 
to play, these serpent-like glance 
often. But, to free oneself fr 
of the paper streamers a sligi 


ally to rid one of the serpent-lij 


uise themselves as rich folk; lil 


the loving and faithful husban 
and deceivers. It is the try 


1 one ought to cry, one weeps whee 
hould sing for joy. The sun alor 
isguise himself, and lightens in 
e good and the wicked. 

this sun ...I1 admire th 


ERI 


E 


cry. Flagg hesitated, a a 


She could smell the cloth of b 
.. And with a sudden lifting ‘ 


eel. His face pressed into 
. He was warm and alive; } 
f life. How could she ha 
uestioned, hesitated, when thi 


ht you’d never come. I wantel 
hat I'll give the money to Rober 
understand.” 


rms went around her. . . - 1 
he two cats frisking over her le 


ve which is pity and forgiving ® 
(To be continued in the J une Ws" 
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nivd ihe. kc ; . ‘ ’ 
ng hy NE: That anxious last-minute inspection ! 


Again, she surveys the table,— through the eyes 


om of the most critical guest, the most tasteful, the most 
ed correct. What kind of picture would it present to them? 
7 Well, the entire service is solid silver. All in her new 
os design. Yet, not an overburden of it. To frame it, ex- 
= panses of snowy linen. To tint its gleam, a few flowers. 
nol «= Tt was the simplest table she had ever set. But, yes, it 
til had it—that rarest of table beauties —dignity, simple 
" dignity. eae 


Quite the most difficult of effects to 
obtain in silverware is that of dignity, 
—simple dignity. 

“{ Perhaps that is why the Theseum De- 
uf Sign is utterly apart from usual silver- 





gif wate. Theseum is the op- 
posite of garish,—the an- 
tithesis of commonplace. 
Theseum #5 dignity,— sim- 
ple dignity. It is wrought 
=| in the most dignified ot 











DIFFICULT 


OF TABLE EFFECTS 


holds in Theseum is: Straight, sweep- 
ing lines. A classic crown. An exqui- 
site, satiny texture. But in Theseum are 
also those subtleties in which the inner 
eye has its greatest delight. Beauty of 
proportion. Nobility of conception. 
Fineness of craftsmanship. 

Anything less fine would not dare such 
simplicity. Anything less simple could 
not attain half the dignity. 

Theseum has been developed in a cor- 
rect dinner service. If you will write us, 
we shall send you a book which shows 
the complete, correct 
service, and give you the 
name of the nearest jew- 
eler who can show you 
actual pieces. Address 





Dept. 4-82, International 





metals,—solid silver. 


fh OTHER DESIGNS 


Pantheon Georgian Maid Trianon 


What the outer eye be- 
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Silver Company, Meriden, 


Conn. 
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This trank opens: with Doors 
“It is different 


HE beautiful Winship Wardrobe does not 
divide through the center into heavy, rug- 
It opens 


clear 


mussing, back-straining 
with two easy swinging 
the floor. 


floor space. 


literature sent on request. 


LUC 
TITRE 








halves. 
doors 


which 
Its perfectly appointed sections are 
independent, their contents as instantly accessible 
as in closet and chiffonier at home. Open or shut, 
it stands square in a corner out of the way, saving 
Travel the Winship way, and insure 
yourself freedom from luggage worries. Descriptive 









































Sold by Brooks Brothers and Altman's 
in New York and by one exclusive 


dealer elsewhere. 
east of the Mississippi. 


Retail prices quoted 
$85 -$500 


W. W. WINSHIP & SONS, Inc. 
808 Winship Building, Utica, N. Y. 
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WARDROBE 
The Trunk with Daors 


(WINSHIP 
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THE WRONGING OF EDWIN DELL 


Richard Counell’s 


Story 


(Continued from page 77) 


on alternate Tuesdays, and Palumbo, the 
Italian gardener, whose remarks, by Aunt 
Charity’s strict orders were confined to agri- 
cultural subjects, such as “‘Theesa punk”’ and 
“Theesa cab.”’ It took Edwin some years to 
discover that Palumbo was saying, ‘This is a 
pumpkin,” and * This is a cabbage.” 

Aunt Charity’s library consisted of the 
following books: The Book of Common 
Prayer, Young’s Night Thoughts, Fox’s Book 
of Martyrs, Holy Living and Holy Dying, the 
Sermons of Bishop Amos Pratt, the Sermons 
of the Rev. Hosea Ballou (in eleven volumes), 
the Sermons of John Wesley Tweedy, D.D., 
the Collected Prayers of the Rev. Nathaniel 
Beasley, the Sermons (one volume each) of 
the Revs. Snellgrove, Tetter, Peabody, Kin- 
solving, Struthers, Kipp, Stickney, Pinkney, 
and Dodd, and The Genealogical History of 
the Tillotson Family. Aunt Charity was a 
Boston Tillotson. Young Edwin had free 
access to this library, and, being by nature 
bookish, he read all the volumes so assidu- 
ously that his aunt had to renew the chintz 
slip-covers three distinct times. 

And now Edwin Dell was going to New 
York to seek his‘fortune. It was his first visit 
to that great city. In its libraries he planned 
to find material to finish the work on which he 
was engaged, a scholarly and exhaustive 
treatise to be called “‘The History of the 
Dogma of Infant Damnation in New England 
between 1800 and 1830.’ It was to fill six 
large volumes, possibly ten. It would make 
something of a stir in the more thoughtful 
literary circles, he expected, in all modesty. 
He was a modest young man; he could not 
tolerate mirrors in his bathroom. 

His heart beat fast as he took his seat in 
the train to New York. There he sat, waiting 
for the train to start, his ticket and the address 
of his boarding-house clutched in one hand, 
his lunch box, with the four hard-boiled 
blanks, clutched in the other. His first week’s 
allowance was pinned to his union suit by two 
safety-pins. 


PAMSRCERS, even hardened traveling 
salesmen, turned to look twice at Edwin 
Dell; he was so young, so fresh. His light blue 
eyes were large, round, wondering; they 
looked at the world so candidly, so trustingly. 
He had the tall, well-proportioned body of the 
Tillotsons and the frank, boyish features of the 
Dells. Not a million mud-baths could have 
given him those cheeks, to which the color 
came easily; they were Nature’s reward for 
clean living, early retiring, and waking with 
the lark. Electricity had had nothing to do 
with that wave in his blonde hair; that, too, 
was Nature’s gift. He was quietly dressed in 
a pepper and salt suit; his necktie was blue 
with white polka dots. 

“Edwin,” his aunt called through the 
window, “are you sure you packed,” she 
looked about to be sure no one overheard 
her, ‘“‘your woolens?”’ 

“Ves, Aunt Charity.” 

“And the goose-grease?”’ 

“Yes, Aunt Charity.” 

“When you feel a cold coming on,” she 
said, “‘be sure to rub the goose-grease on 
your—self.”’ 

He knew she meant “‘chest.’”’ He was glad 
she didn’t say the word in front of all those 
strangers, but, of course, he reflected, there 
was not the slightest danger of Aunt Charity 
committing an indelicacy; she tacitly admitted 
the existence of Edwin from chin to ankles, 
but never mentioned it. 

* Edwin?” 

“Ves, Aunt.” 

“Remember what I said.” 

‘About what, Aunt?” 

‘About women.” 

“Have no apprehension,” he said. “I 
shall eschew them.” 

The engine tooted, the train creaked, and 
he was off to New York. 


" Cgevonee igs GRANT, it is likely, never 
stayed at the boarding-house of Miss 
Hetty Venable in West 13th Street. But 
the mark of his régime was on it, particularly 
in its interior decorations. In Edwin Dell’s 
room on the second floor, rear, hung heavy 
velvet portiéres that still smelled, faintly, 
from the campaign cigar some roomer had 
smoked there during the Garfield-Arthur 
election. The furniture was massive and 
glum; the marble mantel was covered with a 
cloth with yellow tassels; in the bathtub were 
painted purple and green tulips of decal- 
comaniac tendencies; the gas jets suffered 
from chronic asthma and hglitosis. The view 
from the window embraced four backyards 
as similar as pocket-dictionaries, with frescoes 
of clothes-lines, and a liberal sprinkling of ash 
barrels, elderly shoes and used cats. Edwin 
rubbed his hands with satisfaction; it seemed 
to him an ideal place to write his kind of book. 

Four days after Edwin Dell came to New 
York and to West 13th Street, Miss Venable’s 
cook left to accept a position in the moving 
pictures, and Edwin, who had had his meal; 
in his rooms till then, was now forced to seck 


his nourishment outside. Was it he wh 
impersonated a serpent in a garden pS 
wons ago who led Edwin Dell to select for };. 
meals the Scarlet Hyena Tea Room, dinner 
eighty-five cents, with soup or salad = 
dollar; chicken, Sundays? Edwin thought he 
chose it because it lay on his route to the 
Greenwich Village branch of the Puybj; 
Library. 2g 

It was during his second dinner there that 
Edwin Dell, looking up from page 51) of 
Bishop Groody’s masterly defense of the 
theory of infant damnation, saw the girl. He 
had been aware that there were many girls 
in New York, but he had ignored them. This 
girl was hard to ignore. She was looking at 
him, looking directly and smiling a slight 
shameless smile. Edwin frowned, dropped 
his eyes to his book, and felt uncomfortable 
In his confusion he salted his cocoa, and, on 
tasting it, sputtered. He heard her only 
partly suppressed titter. He knew that he was 
flushing. He tried to look up without meeting 
her eye, but he ran straight into her gaze: 
she was smiling most provocatively, He 
gulped down his cocoa, salt and all, and fled 
from the restaurant. 

How fresh and pure seemed the air of 
Seventh Avenue as he crossed it! How reas. 
suring the presence of the traffic policeman’ 
Edwin picked his way along through the crisp 
December evening. The sound of steps onthe 
sidewalk behind him made him glance over his 
shoulder. His heart fluttered. Somebody 
was following him. ‘ 

Under the arc light he could see her up. 
mistakable dress, an unrestrained maroon 
batik affair besprent with ocher fish pursuing 
mauve worms. It was she, the one who had 
smiled. Edwin Dell’s backward glance wa 
hasty, but hasty as it was. it saw her smile and 
her wink. Something close akin to panic 
gripped him and he lengthened his strides; 
from the lap, lap, lap of her sandals he knew 
she too had increased her pace. With anxious 
eyes he glanced at the numbers; he had forty 
houses to go before he reached Miss Venable’s. 
His breath began to come jerkily. Thirty 
numbers more. She was gaining on him, and 
was clearing her throat with a loud “Ahem” 
that even to his inexperienced ears sounded 
manufactured. Twenty more numbers; and 
the girl drew nearer, nearer. Edwin broke 
into a species of canter; lap, lap, lap, lap- 
she was cantering, too. Just in time k 
reached the brownstone steps of Miss Ver 
able’s house; with two leaps he reached the 
door and miraculously hit the keyhole the 
first stab. He slammed the door shut behind 
him, and sank down, almost fainting, on the 
derby hats of the other roomers on the hal 
hat-rack. 


EXT day before Edwin Dell went forth, 

he stood for a long time looking at a sted 
engraving he had brought with him from his 
home in the country, and had tacked to th 
rose-dappled wall-paper. It was a pictured 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. New courage rushed 
into his system like air into a tire as he gaz 
into the wise, kind, understanding eye 
He ate a push-cart apple for breakfast and 
another for lunch, and entrenched himself ia 
the library behind the bulwark of Bishop 
Groody’s ponderous tome. It was past sevel 
that evening when Edwin Dell had intimation 
that he had a grosser side and must appeasett 
with food. He set forth to do so. 

Edwin Dell’s acquaintance with Freud ws 
as limited as Freud’s acquaintance with 
Edwin Dell. Edwin Dell knew no more of the 
theory of the subconscious than a trout does 
of trigonometry. Little did the country hi 
realize that he was an iceberg with one-third 
of him projecting above the surface of co 
sciousness, and the other two-thirds plunged 
deep down in the murky realms of the st 
conscious. So, with the utmost innocence @ 
intention (ah, little did he reck of the tricks 
the subconscious!) he found himself well int 
the fried atmosphere of the Scarlet Hye# 
before he remembered that he had resolve 
never to set foot in that place again. 
wheeled about to leave, but a vigilant walt 
herded him into a seat in a corner and affix 
him there with a napkin, a glass of water. 
butter. Edwin peered round, and sa¥ " 
cause for alarm. The girl was not the! 
Her bobbed red head was nowhere visibl 
the forest of black, brown, yellow, and brin 
bobbed heads. With a relieved sigh he orde™| 
chicken liver omelette and weak tea. i 

He was seeking for vestiges of chicken !' 
with one eye and reading Groody’s ep 
making chapter, “Have Babies Adult-s2 
Souls?”’ with the other, when he became 2¥%* 
that some one had taken the vacant 
across the table from him. Of course he“ 
not look up; he hadn’t the slightest inte 
in knowing who it was. But the pe™ 
addressed him. ; 

“T beg your pardon, but will you give ™ 
I' ght?” the voice said. He had to look up™ 
It was she. ‘ 

He wished to leave at once, but was 

(Continued on page 110) 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE WRONGING OF EDWIN  DEIL 


Richard Connell’s Story 


(Continued from page 114) 


well-bred, so he said, with impersonal polite- 
ness, 

x “I'm sorry, but I have no matches.” 

‘Ah,”” she laughed, “Te bet your aunt 
won't let you carry them.’ 

Surprise made him exclaim, 

“My aunt? How do you know I have an 
aunt?” 

The girl laughed again. 

“You would,’ was what she said. “‘Havea 
re igare t? 

‘Thank you, I never smoke.” 

“T do,” she said, and taking a box of 
matches from her handbag she lit a long 
Russian cigaret. 

‘Then you did have matches all the time!” 
cried Edwin. 

She looked at the box in her hand, and 
said, as if she were the most astonished person 
in the world, 

“Why, so I did.” Then she added, “ My 
name is Valerie Keat.” 

Edwin had it drawn forcibly to his attention 
that this woman was a -g pretty ina 
bold, obvious way. She had adventurous 
green eyes and an insinuating mouth; her 
lips were a vivid carmine. Red, thought 
Edwin, the sign of denger; a person to be 
eschewed. 


ITH a brief prayer that his tapioca 

pudding would be brought soon, he took 
up his book and sought safety in the prose of 
Bishop Groody. But the book had changed to 
some foreign tongue; its pages seemed blurred 
and its words hieroglyphics; had the Bishop 
lapsed into Czech? His table companion 
laughed. 

“Do you always read upside down?” she 
inquired. 

He turned his book right side up and looked 
at her with what for Edwin was a glare. 

““No,” said he, stiffly 

““You’re from the country?” 

He nodded. Why didn’t that wretch of a 
w aiter hurry with the pudding? 

“You've just come to New York?” 

Again Edwin nodded. 

“Ever been kissed?” 

He straightened up in his chair as if a pin 
he ud been abruptly inserted in him. 

one ally, now—”’ he began. 

“Call me ‘Val,’” she said. ‘* What shall I 
call you? 

His mind was too beside itself to be on the 
defensive. 

‘My name,” he said, “is Edwin Tillotson 
De ll.’ 

“Tl call you ‘Ned,’” she said. ‘“‘I’m an 
artist. How do you cheat the wolf, Ned?”’ 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“What field of endeavor do you decorate?” 

“Me? Oh, I'm an—author.” 

“How interesting your work must be!” 
Ww as she sincere, or was she putting it all on? 

“What do you author?” 

It occurred to him as an inspiration that he 
might be able to swamp and daze her with 
technical theological terms till his pudding 
came, so he began to quote his book, beginning 
on page one. He did not, however, get far. 

“You can tell me all that when you come to 
see me,”’ the girl interrupted. 

“When I come to see you?” 

“Certainly. You'll come, Avon’t you? Or 
shall I come to see you?” 

He thought of the eyes of Emerson—wise 
kind, understanding. His resolute teeth 
closed on a bit of = liver. 

‘Neither,’ he said. 

This, he dena. should abash her, but it 
did nothing of the sort. Instead, she gave him 
a pli iyful wink. 

‘Ned,” she said, “I used to belong to the 
Northwestern Mounted Police and you know 
their motto.” 

“TI do not.” 

“Get your man,” said Miss Keat. 

He buried embarrassed eyes in the tapioca 
pudding which that moment providentially 
arrived 

“T hope,” he said, his eyes still on his plate, 
“that nothing in my manner has encouraged 
you to venture on such familiarity.” 

It was impossible to rebuff this woman 
with the adventurous eyes and the carmine 
lips. Rebuffs rebounded from her. 

“What are you doing this evening, Ned?” 
she asked. 

Intuitively he sensed his peril. 

“T am going to my room,” he said, “to 
think.” 

He picked up book, coat, hat. 

“You're not mad, Ned?” she called after 
him. 

“No, not mad,” he said, simply. *‘Only 
hurt, terribly hurt.” 

He did go to his room as swiftly as if he had 
been tapped for Skull and Bones. He locked 
the door. He tried not to think of her, of 
those eyes, those lips. He looked hard at the 
picture of Emerson, and tried to think of him. 


JALERIE KEAT lived in a reformed hay- 
mow over a converted stable in a redeemed 
alley in Greenwich Village. She had nineteen 


pairs of jade earrings, black Georgette unde, 
wear, and the following books: the Drol 
Tales, Jurgen, Mile. de Maupin, The Raip. 
bow, the collected writings of Havelock Elli: 
the Decameron, the works of Rabelais 
Ulysses, The Genius, Many Marriages, Th, 
Memoirs of Casanova, Sappho, Leaves j 
Grass, and an array of books in F rench, begin. 
ning with Volupte by Sainte-Beuve an 
Fleurs de Mal by Baudelaire and ending with 
La Garconne by Victor Marguerite. She had 
divorced one husband, had been divorced by 
a second, and kept a little red leather not. 
book full of names and telephone number 

Her haymow studio was large, with —_ 
square yards of north-light skylight and 
balcony from which were draped bright Span 
ish shawls. On the walls hung a dozen of her 
own paintings, most of them guilty of grand 
or petty nudity. Her gold bed stood on q 
platform reached by four purple steps and it 
was snowed under by twenty-four fat, od¢. 
shaped cushions, each a different color 
vermilion, heliotrope, claret, taupe, wisteria, 
tan, orchid, bisque, chrome yellow, bice 
russet, carnation, cream, periwinkle, cherry 
azure, citrine, jet, bistre, salmon, maize. 
cinnabar, flame, and flesh. She had invested 
some of her not inconsiderable alimony ;; 
Chinese screens, Japanese prints, Russian 
brasses, Czecho-Slovakian china, East Indiay 
hand-printed curtains, French — futurist 
furniture, a brocade Bengal howdah to hous 
her telephone, tall, white, wicked-eye 
Copenhagen porcelain cats, Viennese staty 
ettes, Florentine conlieatiche, m~, ivon 
cigaret boxes from Egypt, and a profusion « 
thick, soft, Oriental rugs—Cabistans, Hama 
dan Mosouls, Namazis-Kanepas, Zaronims 
Dozar-Namazis, Noborans, Ispahans, and a 
priceless Anatolian prayer-rug. But this 
last she never used; Valerie Keat was the sort 
of woman who never prays. Soft lights with 
strange shades by Bakst, Urban, and Alic: 
O'Neill filled the room with a sensuous glow 
In one corner a green bronze cobra made by 
Javanese natives emitted subtle chypre in- 
cense from its eyes. At the end of the room 
stood the model stand, covered with black 
velvet. Beside it was a crimson baize scree 
behind which the models undressed. Befor 
the fireplace lay a tiger-skin rug. Such was 
the place to which Valerie Keat had sought t 
lure Edwin Dell. 

At the very moment that night when Valerie 
Keat in écru satin pajamas sank down on her 
twenty-four cushions, lit a Persian narghile 
and opened a French novel by Gyp, Edwir 
Dell, in his unpretentious white muslin night 
shirt, was lying on his plain iron cot, rereading 
a sentence from a letter he had just receive 
from his aunt. Half aloud he read the word: 
in Aunt Charity’s precise, virginal script. 


‘*Some people New York ennobles; others 
it drags straight down to H 


With . eyes resting on the — 
Emerson, Edwin Dell said the word “Fort 
tude.” He repeated the word, “Fortitude 
fortitude, fortitude, fortitude, fortitude 
until the gentle, dreamless sleep of innocenct 
wrapped him in its platonic embrace. Valeri 
Keat dreamed of wild horses, rushing water 
SOLVES... << 


F' IR his frugal dinner next evening Edw 
Dell avoided the Scarlet Hyena and went 
instead to the Esoteric Pussy Cat, in a damp 
artistic basement on Washington Squat 
South. It was so full of young men an 
older women eating the dollar dinner and dis 
cussing intimate problems that only one s¢ 
was left and that was in the window, wher 
Edwin, perforce, had to eat his dinner in th 
most distressingly public fashion, while 
passersby stopped to stare at him, presum 
under the impression that he was advertisiné 
a dyspepsia cure. One passerby  stoppe 
much longer than the rest and_ pressed 
retrouss¢ nose against the windowpal 
Edwin Dell’s heart began to knock like 
poor motor taking a high hill. 

‘alerie Keat, for she it was, came bound! 
into the restaurant and greeted him like 4 
old friend. She conjured up a chair and dre’ 
it to his table, uninvited. He looked appee* 
ingly at the other diners, seeking in all tha 
throng one wise, kind, understanding fact 
He sought in vain. The faces of New Yorkers 
are hard, hard. : 

“Still damnationing the infants? ass 

Valierie Keat, breezily. ; 

‘Levity on that subject is most uny 
coming,” he said. 

Unexpectedly her face grew sober under !!* 
film of cosmetics. 

“You are right, Edwin,” said Valerie Kea! 
“IT am too facetious. 
take nothing in life seriously. But I 
assure you, I do.” 

“Ah, do you?” he said, hoping to conv: 
the idea that it didn’t in the lea~t matter” 
him. Then, to his surprise, he fo ind hims 
adding the word ** What? 

(Continued on page 11° 
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&\ THE WRONGING OF EDWIN DELI 


Richard 


(Continued from page 116) 


Her green eyes bored into his light blue eyes. 

““Love,”’ she said, in a low, poignant voice. 

Edwin beckoned the Japanese waiter. 

‘*My bill, please, at once,’”’ he directed. 

“‘Vellygoo,”’ said the waiter, and brought it, 
discreetly folded, as all restaurant bills are, 
as if they were illicit billets-doux. Edwin put 
his hand inside his coat pocket. Alarm and 
dismay congealed him. He had no money. 
Caring naught, as he did, for worldly goods, 
he had entirely forgotten that he had given 
away his allowance to the poor, and Aunt 
Charity had forgotten to send him a fresh 
supply of money. Doubtless she had sent it 
to the missionaries; so much of her income 
went there. He looked up, and there stood 
the waiter, suspicion in his oblique Nipponese 
eyes. Valerie Keat was quick to sense the 
situation. 

“Broke?” she asked. 

He nodded. 

She bent over and from somewhere took a 
five-dollar bill, which she tossed to the 
waiter. He came back with four dollars in 
change. Nonchalantly, Valerie Keat waved 
the money away. 

“Keep the change, Ito,” she said. The 
waiter bowed himself back to the kitchen and 
fainted. 

“‘T seldom tip more than two dollars,” the 
woman explained, “‘but Ito has a wife and 
nine kiddies. Don’t you just love kiddies, 
Ned?” 

Had he misjudged the woman, Edwin Dell 
wondered? 

‘* Besides,” went on Valerie Keat, and her 
voice broke a little, ‘he reminds me of my 
father.” 

Clouds seemed to lift from Edwin Dell. 
Surely it was not possible to suspect the honor- 
ableness of the intentions of a woman who 
spoke like that about her father. 

“Will you stop at my studio?” he heard 
Valerie Keat saying. ‘“‘I want to give you a 
book I think you should read.” 

“T only read books on ecclesiastical and 
theological subjects,” he said. 

“That's just what this book is,” she as- 
sured him. 

But when they reached the door of her 
studio, something made Edwin hesitate. 

“Come on up,” she said, urgently. 

“Tt’s rather late,’”’ objected Edwin. 

“Nonsense! It’s only nine. Come on.” 

Mystery was in her smile; or was it mystery? 

For one second, two seconds, possibly three 
seconds he wavered. Then on the wall of the 
building opposite he seemed to see written in 
fiery letters the warning words of his aunt. 


‘Some people New York ennobles; others 
it drags straight down to H—.” 


IS soul was a battlefield of conflicting 

emotions. What, he asked himself, 
would Emerson have done in a case like this? 
That thought steadied him. 

“No,” he said. ‘A thousand nevers. I'll 
wait here.” 

Pain showed in the green eyes of Valerie 
Keat. 

“Don’t you trust me?” she asked. 

“T trust every one,” said Edwin Dell, 
gently. ‘‘But then I am so very young.” 

“It was your youth that attracted me,” she 
said; then added hastily, “Don’t misunder- 
stand me. I am speaking purely in a pro- 
fessional sense. I am an artist, you know. 
I want you for a model.” 

Edwin Dell shrank from her. 

“Me?” he said. “A model?” 

“Yes, why not?”” Her manner was most 
reassuring. “I want to paint a Galahad or 
maybe a Parsifal. You’d be perfect. I sup- 
pose you know,” here she lowered her voice 
and her eyes were full of meaning, ‘“‘that you 
are very handsome.”’ 

“You must not say such things to me,” said 


Edwin Dell. 
“Forgive me,’ she murmured, “but I 
forgot. myself.” Then, very businesslike, 


“But you will pose for me, won’t you?” 

Edwin Dell drew back. 

“You've been kind to me, Miss Keat,” he 
said, “but please don’t ask this thing of me. 
Ask anything, but not that.” 

Her tone was hurt as she said, 

“T only want to help you. I know you're 
hard up. I pay my models ten dollars an 
hour.” 

Remembering how she had spoken of her 
father, Edwin felt that he had been a brute, 
and he said, 

“I’m very sorry. I don’t wish to seem un- 
grateful. Perhaps it is foolish of me to care 
about . some things; but I do. I think 
you'd better not stand out here any longer. 
It’s beginning to snow; you'll catch your death 
of cold.” 

Her eyes lingered on his. 

“Would you care?” she asked. 

“Ves,” he said. “After all, you are a human 
being.” 

He thought there was hardness in her laugh. 

“Thanks,” she said. ‘Then you won't 
come?” 


Connell’s 


HARPER’S BAzg| 


Story 


“T can not,” he said. 

“Very well. Another time, perhans 
get that book.” ween 9 

She brought down to him a thick, my 
thumbed volume. 7 

“Are you sure it 1s theological?” he asked 

“Oh, yes, indeed.” she said. “It’s by th 
Rev. Mr. Rabelais. Well, bring it back Whe 
you're finished and I'll lend you ‘Lenn d 
Grass.’ Good night, Ned.” 

She held out a small hand; he found 
warm. } 

“Remember,” she said, pressing his hayj 
“about my offer. Ten dollars an hour | 
— paint at — : 

er eyes were like emeralds fi 

lighted candles nell 


} ISS VENABLE met Edwin in the y 

of his house. She was a lady whod 
face appeared to have been pickled, and « 
was pessimistic by nature and experiegy 
Her faith in human nature had been erased 
a life of running a rooming-house; her roomed 
were always using her gas to terminate thei 
lives. Briefly she informed Edwin that hig 
rent was overdue. She would trouble hin 
et cetera. Always the soul of franknes 
Edwin told her he had no money, but that } 
would be in funds in a day or two. He eve 
tried to laugh a little to show her how wy 
warranted her fears about his solvency were 
Under her freezing eyes and skeptic nose th 
laugh was hollow on both ends and cracked 
the middle. 

“T want ten dollars,” she said, “not prom 
ises. I must have my money by midnig\ 
Ee : 

“Or?” 

In pantomime she indicated an exit. 

“But, Miss Venable, you can’t mean . 

“What can’t I mean, young man?” 

Edwin blanched. 

“The streets,” he said. 

One look at her stony countenance td 
him that the streets were precisely what sh 
did mean. 

He stumbled up to his room, dropped int 
a chair, and tried to collect his thoughts. | 
the rural calm of his sheltered life he had neve 
felt the raw edge of existence before. Thi 
was stark life. He would read a bit to com} 
pose his mind, he decided. He opened th 
book Valerie Keat had given him. 

Some words he knew, some he did not know 
some he suspected. A hot flush of sham} 
began to mantle his brow. At Chapter Fou, 
he threw the book from him. He dared no 
lift his eyes to Emerson’s. Hardly knowin 
what he was doing, he marched down-stair 
holding the book at arm’s length before hi 
One idea was uppermost in his mind; he mu 
take back the book to its owner. 

He knocked with the gargoyle knocker, an 
Valerie Keat came to her studio door in 
Chinese mandarin coat, thrown hurried 
about her. 

“Ah,” she said, “it’s Infant Damnatic 
himself! So you have come.” 

“Yes,” he said, “I have come.” 

“Well, step in. Don’t stand in the hall an 
wake the neighbors.” ; 

He found himself inside the studio; ti 
incense, the mellow lights, the warmth, ty 
magnificence of it all left him incapable 
speech. Then he remembered why he bi 
come and thrust the book out at her. | 

“T could not sleep in the same house wi 
this thing * he said. She shrugged her shoulde 
and carelessly dropped the book on the tige! 
skin rug. A Swiss cuckoo clock prodaim® 
that it was ten. Edwin shuddered; two houy 
to midnight . . . and the streets. . 

“Well, let’s begin,” said Valerie Key 
picking up a palette. J 

“Begin to what?” he asked, tremulous] 

“T to paint,” she answered, “you to pox 

“But, merciful Heavens, Miss Keat, y@ 
don’t think I came here for . . . that? 

“Then what did you come for?” Her ¢ 
narrowed. " 

“To bring back that dreadful book. 

Her sardonic laugh jarred on his ear-drumy 

“4 man doesn’t come to a woman's st 
late at night to bring back a book,” she 3 

“T must go, really I must,” declared Edm 
wondering, as he spoke, where to. 

He put his hand on the door-knob; the do 
seemed to be locked. oj = 

“Please reconsider your decision, 5 
Valerie Keat. She turned on her ™ 
pathetic look. “If I could paint you tt wou 
mean everything to me, everything, 4? 
understand? You have my artistic career 
your mercy. Won’t you help me? 

He hesitated. To one so good at ot 
he, such an appeal could not go unanswet 

“I'd like to,” he began, “but Emes 
says—” 2 aed 
“Besides,” she broke in. “think ot the! 
dollars.” . 

Had she read his inmost thoughts? |, 

“What possible harm could it do?” 4 
argued. “Can't you see I respect y 
Won't you trust me?” 

(Continued on page 120) 
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“ DopGE BROTHERS 


SPECIAL 


i 4-PASSENGER COUPE 


To see this car is to commend its beauty. 


ete It stands out strikingly, both in the symme- 
— try of its design and in the excellent good 
ble bin taste and smartness of its equipment. 


how In the final analysis, however, the most 
= peer popular feature will unquestionably prove 
\ | to be its exceptional riding ease. 
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120 HARPER’ S BAZAR, 
Re AARIRT NN sh CRAMMER OED EERE ES | THE WRONGING OF EDWIN DEL 
21. oo ee omnne See MRSS UIE PERO e eee ee 6S OS See ad l 
a . — “ Pr a 
pUmenaninenetae ee Par 4, PN Eo Richard Connell’s Story 
r - ant one (Continued from page 118) 
eeaeee * 
°° us “Let me think.” begged Edwin Dell. in the eye and I'll know it isn’t so. Cay, 
eee we zi bene me five minutes for quiet thought.’ look me in the eye, Edwin Dell?” 
beeen atsiail Valerie Keat went to the buhlwork cabinet He couldn't. She pushed him fer 
aeee . TT CE 
ame ime and took out a square bottle and a glass. from her " 
ice —_ “Here,” she said. ‘This will help you “Heaven give me strength in this do 
Daisies think.” hour,” she prayed. ‘That thi thing s te 
Sate “Tf never drink.” happen—and you a Tillotson. Te] ‘* 
‘ vie “This is only berry juice and water. It’sa everything, I command you.” 
capes « soft drink.” she told him. “I was young,” was all he could 
cen . Her eyes were so friendly, and he remem- “Nobody told me; I didn’t know,’ 
eee 
a eum bered how she had spoken of her father, so he ‘Faugh,”’ she sneered, tow: ring above h 
—_ poured half a glass of the pellucid drink down her face working with wrath. “You mig 
aa “* his dry throat. An agreeable sensation of have guessed.’ = 
ae . warmth and well-being filled him. He _ “But she spoke so respec tfully of h 
- “- | emptied the glass. How bright the lights father,” sobbed Edwin Dell. “It was 
oe he were! that ...or... the streets.” 7 
e+ on He stood up and said, His aunt scorched him with her outray 
*¢ oe “T have arrived at a decision.” eyes. ies 
S 7 “ “Yes? What?” she asked, eagerly. “Which would Emerson have chosen?” 
ait “T will be your model,” said Edwin Dell. demanded. 
fm» « He sank back into his chair; there was a “T was drugged,” he wept 
we . singing in _ ears, a dancing — his eyes. “Faugh! A likely story! Edwin Dell, 5 
a “Go ahead, paint me,” he said, almost with on your goloshes and leave this house.” 
° S sang-froid. He cowered in his chair. 
. px She came close to him and fastened on him ‘To-night? In this blizzard?” he quaver 
b intense eyes. “Where could I; go? 
aeou say you'll be my model?” she asked _ “Go to her,” said his aunt, and held | 
“Ves.” front door open. } 
a “You know whi it that means? 
’ “I think so. DWIN Dell reached the studio of Valer 
» | The room swam before his eyes; his cheeks Keat late Christmas night. Insc 
2 were conilagrations: he drew in his breath could hear the sounds of reve ‘Iry—unrestr 
eae with an effort, and gulped again. laughter, bursts of song, a jazzing ph 
5 “I'll do. ... whatever models do,” he graph, the bursting of toy balloons, th 
- said. ping of corks. Valerie Keat was holdi 
. In a nightmare, he heard her say, “Good. carnival. His heart was no bigger than a; 
, P Go behind that screen.” as he knocked. The door opened and a 
To Edwin Dell the lights were blurred now; _ of hot air laden with confetti, tobacco sn 
i the singing in his ears was frenzied. His incense and the fumes of alcohol rush 
ae pallid face was set. Walking like an autom- and engulfed him. Inside he saw 1 
7 - aton, he went behind the crimson screen. whirlpool of gala-dressed dancer Val 
i ~e Slowly his quivering fingers fumbled with his Keat herself had opened the door; she st 
tae polk: u-dot tie... . there in an artful evening gown of shi 
. mn ‘Come... Get a wiggle on. Don’t take all ing silver, with no back whatsoever. 
a” |} night. I’m waiting,” he heard the woman “Well?” she snapped. 
eae | say. Her voice sounded, somehow, tense. “It is I. Edwin. Ned,” he said. 
at Kine | His teeth bit his bloodless lips: his nails “So I see. What of it?” Her voice 
5 rue | dug into the palms of his hands. icy 
wn ' “Fortitude,” whispered Edwin Dell. “Where shall I put my goloshes?” he 
mnsy “ Then he stepped out on the tiger-skin She pointed down the sti irs behind him 
aa natin PUB. 6 a ‘That way. One after another,” she s 
— a can | He staggered, as if from a blow. 
meee ume | AME morn to the bedroom of Edwin Dell. “But you don't understi ind,” he cric 
oan a | Dully he opened his eyes. Had it all been “My aunt has turned me out. 
ont | rim j} a terrible dream? “So do 1. That makes it unanimou 
Te cae | Ife went to the window and scooped up a said, puffing mockingly her cigaret 
a : » han lful of snow and held it to his fevered “But it was because of... you," 
Se oan Rengo Belt model, made with KENLASTIC, the o.sa-n brow. No, it had not all been a terrible dream. Scamine red. Have you forgotten . 
pene He dressed with leaden fingers. A letter had — soon: 
oven knitted elastic, now being shown in the better aa oe been slipped under his door and he opened it “I’ve a poor memory,” she said, 
BASES stores. Courtesy Crown Corset Company *** | without interest. What could letters mean to _ cernedly. 
pagent ir , ~0v @ him... now? “But you don’t mean—you can’t m¢ 
poarevanns wing ‘s ee It was a note from his aunt. She told him — Oh, think of your promises. 
scence » Mana, ie ae “e nae to come home for Christmas, and enclosed a “Bah.” said Valerie Keat. 
pepepereren CU Sa vin alles mu ce ticket to Crosby Corners, and a check. The “Have you no compassion?’ 
«cane ee check fluttered to the floor; the crooked smile “Not a bit.’ 
oo are oi ie irony twisted his lips. ‘No honor?” 
— a* } “Too late,” he said, ‘too late.” ‘Nope.’ 
Leane - More like a machine than a man, he began “Valerie Keat, think of your father!” 
seem rem ° > * ° e- to pack his straw suit-case. The last thing he She flushed beneath her painted mask 
premieres I ut ts not nitte ut a did before leaving the room was to take down “You keep his name out of this,” s 
vie rieies b ne the picture of Emerson; Edwin did not look flashed. “Run along now to your damnat 
o.¢ . é . ¢ ‘ ’ “ wet into those wise, kind, understanding eyes; he infants.’ ‘ 
ae ’ ws Ss not SUr_ZICa 2 astic could not; he tore the picture into small “You say this to me?’’ His voice wa 
«.eaere , pieces. Then with bowed head, a wan, worn “To me? After my sacrifice?” 
eee | caricature of what had been Edwin Dell went “Your sacrifice?”’ she jeered. “Do you! 
see OU pay a little more for corsets made * | slowly out into the snow-garbed metropolis. all the others that?” 
pr ap with real surgical (knitted) elastic—but , aa | ne somed. oy 
wipes ol amen tie Rectte tn tlh : lif f th . T WAS Christmas Eve in Crosby Corners. The others?”’ he exclaimed aghas t 
seer remembDer: e elastic is the very life of the : Thick snow was falling heavily and the a lie, a shameful lie, I tell you. 
ree corset; the elastic is the measure of its value. wind whistled like a drunken demon; it was ‘They all pull that one,” she gibed. 
Dodbinabeapell cold, bitter cold. Edwin Dell rapped with “All? All? Then there have been other 
arene ee In America’s finest corsets you find one un- mittened hand on the door of the cozy farm- Valerie Keat? Then I was naught butt H 
rer ‘ $ ‘ ‘aie : ©4029 @ hous se and Aunt f ‘harity opened it. — of an idle hour?” 
teen varying standard of quality in surgical elas- eee “Well, Aunt,” he said, “I've come back.’ Naught,” she replied. 
~amoaay tic—KENLASTIC, the knitted elastic. It is your Renn , or pity’s sake, close i he door,” she said. Bey Pd would fling me aside like a 
es eee . P . ~ ni det cme “Hang up your coat and put your goloshes cart eC glove? 
atianeemaiies assurance of oven strength, perfect mold : . | in the ha box.”’ sili ™ ‘That is just what I would fling you 4 
titacenmiaeiee and lasting resiliency. ‘ _ | He did so. He sat there, silent, ashen. like,” she answered, unmoved. 
0:4: 6: O80 , . i “Why, Edwin Dell, what ails you? What “IT see it all now,” said Edwin Dell 
pote pin . . , Forming the background of this adver- . ~~ | is the matter?” she asked, sharply. voice the voice of one utterly crushed. I 
ae mares tisement is KENLASTIC, the knitted om “Oh, nothing, nothing,” he faltered. veil ~~, from my eyes. I’m just a mai 
1conmem a | a appa tr ‘ Phen why do you sigh? forget. You have drained the cup of pleas 
anmereS. elastic. Study its construction. ma “It was the wind.” he replied. “Only the but it isI...1... who must pay 
asceaeee . wind in the pines.” and pay. 
ees ue JAMES R. KENDRICK CO, INC -- “Fiddlesticks! I know a sigh. Stop mop- “Fair enough,” said Valerie Keat, ina’ 
2 EEES Germantown PHILADELPHIA = 205 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORK ing, Edwin. This is Christmas Eve. like a file rasping steel. ‘Pay away ’ 
paint ime — ‘It’s Christmas Eve for some folks,” he night.’ 
anes Qunninalh 4 pay said, “but just night for me.” ‘Then you would have me go... 0 
64 etesias : to “What do you mean?” his aunt asked, your life . . . forever? 
° vee i< meeoeae fixing on him needle-pointed eyes. “Or longer,” she said. “Shut the out 
acece oe . he He poked the glowing logs and made no reply. door after you.” 
papspepepaesers . sagsiae “Edwin!” 
: wae ~th k ‘tte or) /. ti - ee ae “Yes, aunt.” H® DID. The wind screamed dow 
ere ue 2 ni ¢ eias ic > sn “Has anything happened?” alley; whirling snow —— . 
: "sc e8ee He poked the logs. round him. Ten thousand bright-lit wing 
Sees - “Speak to me, Edwin. Tell me all.”’ bespoke the Christmas cheer within. ~ 
- ne etcteee < He poked the logs. people were happy. But on the once 
: ee eee i Aunt Charity put down her knitting, strode face of Edwin Dell tiny hard pellets ¥ 
‘ (ec annewenanere a el NRE ROD aa to him, placed her hands on his shoulders and formed; they were frozen tears. On he | 
ee oe «a Cade CREME Oh MMS ean seen | bent a face lined with foreboding toward his. dered through the night, he kne uid 
wert odiitadatindm tide ‘ten . he BOG GO UGsiGwe coos | “Edwin Dell,” she questioned, hoarsely, In time he reached a large buudl 
oO C.6 Me 0.0.0 dette et. 0 tate DL A KAR UMA RIAA A: MOMMY EM, 8, Mi: CMMs OUR “what has New York done to you?” tottered in; it was a railroad sta 
— . ae ‘ _ SES? CUSTOM OS RS ae papper 5, He tried to avoid her alarmed eyes. He — where one bought tickets to go away 
ee MAA OO. oo toe e000 AEA ACLS DUAR CLA OO 2 OO CG OO SORE 2 away? His brain caught at the idea. | 
Se *e*eeeeweweaereerrr” ese eet eee ene « a2 On8 O44 08 OF made no answer. : . ‘“ " sit . oe 7 
622966 8S22228622% wwe case neem nan nanener seem meeses | ‘It can’t be,” cried his aunt. Look me (Concluded on page 1- 
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HARRIET: “YOU DON’T MEAN TO TELL ME YOU REFUSED TO SEE HIM AGAIN! WHY?” 
DOROTHY: “WELL, IT’S SOMETHING I DON’T WANT TO TALK ABOUT.” 


[ Listerine used as a mouth wash quickly overcomes halitosis (unpleasant breath). } 


Interesting news! 
Listerine Throat Tablets, containing the antiseptic oils 
of Listerine, are now available. * * While we frank) 
admit that no tablet or candy lozenge can deodorize 
the breath, the Listerine antiseptic oils in these tablets 
are very valuable as a relief for throat irritations. * * 
They are 25 cents a package. 
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Sport “Dress 
of 
Washable Zephyrispun 


in one of the popular 
new Sport plaids 


New Silks that are 
“Really “Washable 


AT LAST' --- silks that you can rely upon as being 
100% fast to washing and to sunlight, in every one 
of their many colors. 

Silks, moreover, that have been designed espe- 
cially for women, in a bewildering variety of the 
newest patterns --- plaids, checks, stripes, and 
solid-tones 

Never before has any fabric so wonderfully com- 
bined beauty and utility. Knowing this, women of 
taste have welcomed the new silks with enthusiasm. 

Today Empire Washable Silks are in vogue every- 
where ---Mellowspun vying in popularity with 
Zephyrspun, and Commodore Crepe with Spuntex. 

When you see these silks, remember that they 
retain their beauty to the very end: they will never 


run or fade 
SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET 
A very useful booklet on the New Washable Silks 
will be sent free if you address our Dept. E 





EMPIRE LOOMCRAFT 


ashable Silks 


EMPIRE SILK COMPANY 


315 Fourtu Avenue: NewYork 
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THE WRONGING 
Richard 


He went to the ticket window, and 
twenty-four dollars 


go away. 
put down all his money, 
and seventy cents. 

“Give me a ticket,” he said. 

“Where to?” the ticket seller asked. 

I don’t care,” said Edwin Dell. ‘Any- 
where. I want to go away . away from 
it all . . . away from this City of Broken 
Vows.” 

The 
Ohio. 


man sold him a ticket to Granville, 


O" PA! Oh, Pa!” 
What is it, Mary?” 
“There’s a man lying in our wood-shed.’ 
“Fetch him in, daughter, fetch him in,” 
said Peter Wood, known in Granville and for 
miles around as “Big-hearted Peter.” 

Presently Mary Wood returned carrying the 
unconscious form of Edwin Dell in her big, 
strong arms. She was a Greek goddess of a 
girl with the brow of Diana, the nose of 
Minerva, the chin of Venus and the shoulders 
of Juno. Tenderly she laid Edwin down 
beside the kitchen stove. 

“He'll be all right when he thaws out,” 
said the farmer. 

“What lovely eye-lashes he has,” 
Wood. 

She was bending over him with a steaminz 
cup of coffee when Edwin Dell slowly opened 
his eyes. 

“Am I in Heaven?” he 

“Gracious sakes, no,” 
kind, contralto voice. 
think so?” 

‘Because 
answered. 

Love was born in that minute. 

Came spring to the world, and to Granville, 
and it brought back the color to the cheeks 
of Edwin Dell. He was strong enough to help 
Mary with the spring cleaning. They talked. 

One evening, as the sun was sinking to rest 
in a bed of strawberries and oranges, Mary 
said, 

‘Edwin, let’s take a little walk.” 

They walked together through the spring- 
scented eventide; on the peach trees blossoms 
were burgeoning; the vesper songs of mating 
birds could be heard. 

‘“*Let’s sit down with our backs to the silo,” 
suggested Mary. They sat. She turned her 
great, gray, honest eyes to him. 

“Edwin,” she said, “folks are beginning to 
talk about us.” 

“About us, Mary? What are they saying?” 

She took a sudden interest in the toe of her 
shoe. 

“Can’t you guess?” 

“Yes,” he said, * 


said Mary 


asked, faintly. 

said Mary in her 
“What makes you 
look like an 


you angel,” he 


she said, softly. 


[can guess. But, oh, Mary, 


CAN THE AMERICAN ACTOR 
PLAY GENTLEMEN 


(Concluded from page SO 


British Isles. Most of them have the delicate 
sense of a suave sophistication and they seldom 
register sycophancy when the correct note is 
merely deference. So, after counting them up, 
you may decide that there are more American 
actors who can play gentlemen than there 
are American dramatists who can write them. 


N THE distaff side of the stage conditions 

are more felicitous. American actresses 
who can play ladies are as numerous as beggars 
in Spain. Miss Barrymore has never been 
baffled by any Vere de Vere, and Miss Cowl, 
whether she be the patrician Capulet or the 
groundling Cleopatra, is always aristocratic. 
She exudes gentility as roses do their proud 


aromas. Miss Margaret Lawrence is to the 
manner (or is it manor) born, and when she 
says ““Home, James,’ you know that she 


means it. Miss Clare Eames is deft at well 
bred condescensions; Miss Florence Reed ever 
endows the lowliest of her characterizations 
ree the magnanimous symbols of the ancien 
gime. There is a coronet upon every role 
that Miss Grace George plays; and when Miss 
Blanche Bates confronts me with her purple 
distinctions she makes me feel that I am of the 
bourgeoisie, 1f not of the riffraff. Miss Mar- 
garet Anglin could not, if she would, prevent 
herself from being a lady. Her Iphege * aw: 
as smart as her Roxanne, angl if she te 
a slavey she would do it with strawberrry 
leaves and a scepter. One speech of Miss 
Anglin’s is memorable to me as an exhil ition 
of the lofty ermine. It occurred in a wise 
comedy named “ Billetted,”” which was caviar 
to most of the drama-lovers. Miss Anglin as a 


sagacious English widow was billetting a 


wounded young general of the World War 
in her bungalow hard by London. Accused 


by suspicious neighbors of too gre at a charity 
to this hero she said to them: “I live with him 
under the same roof—but not under the same 
ceiling.” 


Mr. Barrymore’s Hamlet has been sug- 


Connell’s 


HARPER’S 


OF EDWIN 


BAZAR 


DELL 
Story 
trom page 120) 


I'm afraid that the ‘re are some drea 
« an never come true. MS that 
“IT don’t understand, Edwin.” 
“Mary, I must go away from here,” 
“From Granville? From . . . me 
He nodded. She searched his Pres with h 
ardent eyes. = 
Then,” she said, 
“Do you, Mary?’ 
She laid her hand on his, 
““Tremendously,” she said. 
‘Ah, if it could only be,” he sighed. 
“Would June 14th at half past two be o 
venient for you?” asked Mary. “They' 
have finished painting the church by then,” 
He turned grief- struck eyes to hers, 
ani he said, “it can not be.” 
“Oh, Edwin, what do you mean?” 
He spoke as if each word he uttered were 
stab. ode 
“There’s a reason,” he said, “why we cap 
never be more than,” emotion nearly stran. 
tled him, but he finished, “friends.” 
“Reason? What reason? Speak, Edwin 
speak 
‘Simply this, Mary,” he answered, gravely, 
“Tam unworthy of ond love.’ 
“You unworthy, Edwin? 
jest.” 
“IT never jest,” said Edwin Dell. 
‘Edwin,” she cried, “I can not endure this 
suspense. Tell me, is there another?” 
He hung his head. 
“There was,” he said, 
“You don’t mean?” 
whisper. 
*Yes,” he said, “I mean.” 
Her grip on his hand tightened. 
“Poor boy,” said Mary Wood, 


“you do not ., . Care?’ 


No, no. You 


“another.” 
she said in an anguished 


“poor boy, 


“IT was young,” he said, brokenly, “and 
I was alone . . . alone in New York. Ah 
New York, New York!” 

He picked up his hat. 

“Well,” he said, | “ guess I’d better be 


running along now. 
“Stop,” cried Mary Wood. 
He did not know how it hz appened, but they 
found the mselves i in each other’s arms. 
“The past,” he heard Mary Wood saying, 
close to his ear, “is past. The future lies 
ahead. I care not what you have been, Ed- 


Ww in Dell. It is what you are that I love.” 
“Oh, Mary,” was all he could say. “Oh 
Mary 
“True love,” she whispered, “conquers 
all.” 


ND so, together, hand in hand, like little 
children, Edwin Dell and Mary Wood set 
out upon the shining road toward the bright 
promise of a new world. 


gested as an admirable representation of a 
gentleman and a Scandinavian prince; and 
Mr. Sothern’s Romeo as befitting the best 
social circles of medieval Verona. But Ham- 
let's manners with Ophelia are not altogether 
those of the haute monde, and he is guilty, 
every once in a while, of conduct unbecoming 
to a gentleman. I suspect that Mr. Sothern, 
if any one, would make a gentleman out of 
Romeo; but, as Miss Mary Pickford says 
**Romeo was no gentleman.” He compron- 
ized Juliet, as America’s Sweetheart naively 
explains, by going to her bedchamber at a late 
hour, which a perfect gentleman would not do 
** Douglas,” said Miss Pickford to an inter- 
viewer not long ago, “‘is too fine a fellow to be 
mor up in such a scandal as that of Rome 
and Juliet.’ 


I HAVE hopes that within a year or tw 
American acting will develop players who 
can play gentlemen. Mr. Woods or Mr. Er 
langer, desiring an artist who can portray 4 
Biddle or a Gould may be able eventually t 
telephone the Lambs’ Club and find a dozen 
gentlemen who can give good counterfeits 0 
an Astor or a Van Stuyvesant. The Schools ot 
Acting will have courses in every urban virtue 
from spats to nonchalance, and their graduates 
will be able to face Broadway, fortified with 
master’s degrees in entering and leaving the 
Everglades Club at Palm Beach. and all 
similar functions of an American gentleman 
There will be Phi Beta Kappa keys for excel 
lence in ee of the drawing- rooms, and 
the cum laude will be given to men who are 
superior in the delicate nuances of tea-time 
and the grand operas. It has been said that 


. Saint Patrick was a gentleman 
Who came of decent people, 


but where it is easy for an American actor 








duplicate St. Patrick, he has to give a ge 
deal of thought to the impersonation of su” 
a difficult réle as an American gentleman 
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Only in 


Chandler 
do you get 


1. Traffic Trans- 
mission 


2. Pikes Peak 
Motor 


3. Such values 
in al 








The woman who says‘| cant learn to drive” 


Should try the 
Traffic nn 


This is the reason for Chandler’s 
popularity among women: 

It combines all the qualities of social 
prestige with an ease of operation to 
be found in no other car, American 
or European. 

Being the only car with the Traffic 
Transmission, it is the only car which 
enables any woman to drive with the 
undisturbed skill of a veteran motorist. 

She cannot clash gears, nor make 
them rasp or whine. She cannot fail 


FOUR-DOOR SEDAN $1895 


in any attempted speed change—be it 
in bustling traffic or on dangerously 
steep hills. 

There is nothing new to learn. On 
the first trial she drives where she will 
—cool, confident, and carefree. 


So, with the matchless power of the 
Pikes Peak Motor to take her anywhere, 
and the superb coach work of the 
Chandler-Fisher body to delight her 
eye, she finds in her Chandler every 
element of uninterrupted delight. 


Cleveland CHUMMY SEDAN $1745 
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(The Traffic Transmission is built complete in the Chandler plant under Campbell patents.) 


CLEVELAND 
Cable Address **Chanmotor” 


THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Export Dept., 1819 Broadway, New York City 


CHANDLER 
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Yes it is true, but do not de- 
spair for I can restore your 
youthful — contour. Those 


drooping facial muscles, a 
under the chin and crépy, 
loose, wrinkled skin can be 
corrected by my method of 
bringing new life and blood 


into wornout tissues. 


em 


Sag 








¢ Droop here 
Droop here 






AUSSIAN 
PF) Asramcent? 











P a! ) i ia 1e 5 10p 
eA r these prepar ms 1 bo of instructions 
fi ur Ri? ] lo J and mu le IDE I} ui } ar und our 
DOROTHY GRAY RUSSIAN DOROTHY GRAYS POUR LA 
ASTRINGENT CREAM. Surprising PATTE DOME. Vhis takes ay 
Results! $3.00 circ] nd crow’s feet. $1.50 and $4.00 
If your fa ¥ ] u adr : 
DOROTHY GRAY’ yr. DOROTHY GRAY’S TIS 
RUSSIAN ASTRIN MS SUE CREAM. Fills out 
GENT LOTION. = Tal lines without fattening the 
the ugly hine awa an face. $1 and $1.75 
tightens and lifts th N ] | 7 — 
contour, ~ 3-00 Dorothy Gray’s Py 1 r 1 
If your face ‘J Chin Strap ;OROT Sk 1 EX. 
DOROTHYGRAY’SSPE- ifs and strengthen TRA BLE ‘cH OINT 
the muscles on either 2o Ania wn aisle 
CIAL SKIN FOOD. fills ide of the face as well MENT. Makes the skin 
out tl ollows re ake a under the chin. shades lighter, ; ing 
pas hawd ; He “on i “ 1 Made ay washate Rid. the “ — ‘ sr og Saye e 
youthful $1 and $1.75 $5.50 cheeks. $3.00 
Write for My Book oo fat chan a por 
Edition H Eyes can be mi he lines around them eradicated, 
A sallo hades lighter 
It Tells How: Phat dro sip ee nip 
¥ reas 





Firm muscles indicate youth, 


orothy 


Thev ce 


in be vours 


FACIAL AESTHETICS 


TA9 C fifth 


— New 


(Cut off here) 
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Atlantic City 
1643 Boardwalk 





ork 


Simply put a 
check oppo- 


site the con- 


Dear Miss Gray 

Will you write once and tell 
me just what preparations you prescribe 
to cure the condition that I have checked? 


to me at 
ditions for 
which 
wish relief. 


you 


Name 


Address 





Flabbiness and Re- 1 
laxed Musclesaround J 
the Chin and Neck. 
Sagging Face Mus- [}] 
cles. LJ 
Double Chin and ;-> 
Superfluous Flesh 
around the Neck. 

Thin face and Nesk 4 
with prominent LJ 


: Oo 
“ 


First signs of slight 
droop under thechin. 
A Dry and Harsh 
Skin. 





CATNIP 


Abdullah’s 


Achmed 


Continued from page 


where a high wind rode a wracked sky. 
“October!” she went on. “Winter's near. 
Over in the park the leaves are beginning 


to —_ red 
and all 

“1 don't feel cold!” 
out. 

Faith! 

* Please 

“Hm!” 
too much sense 
were a kitten!’ 

He did not sin 

“Chasing after women-cats 
went on. 

“No. I'm jus st going for a constitutional 
across the roofs. 

“T don’ t believe you, Mr. Pilkington!’ 

“Oh — 

‘Sure! I know where your roof-rides wind 
up generally. You haven't changed much 
since they fed you warm milk with a medicine 
droppe r! 

All right, all right!”” he hissed, thoroughly 
exasperated. ‘I won’t begin to change now. 

“You won't because you can’t. You're too 


and you with your rheumatism 


he said, about to leap 
But you'll catch cold!” 

leave me alone, Mrs. Casey! 

she meowed. “You never did have 

Why—I knew you when you 


again?” she 


old.” 
*Oh—am I, Mrs. Casey?’ His whiskers 
quivered with rage. He clenched his cl: mew 
“Vou are, Mr. Pilkington. You hardly 


touched your liver this morning.’ 

“T wasn’t hungry.” 

‘Tell it to the marines!” she sneered. “‘T 
know tom-cats! Why—as I used to say to the 
late Mr. Casey—when a tom-cat does not go 
after his liver in the morning as chipper as a 
squirrel-—well—it means age. Unless it means 
drink—and you aren't what I would call 
drinking-cat, Mr. Pilkington! Take my ad- 
vice, and leave that roof-gallivanting to the 
younger cats—who have lots of fresh, warm 


blood. What you need is early to bed and i 
good, stiff dose of « atnip! ' 

He did not reply. But the ugly suspicion 
crossed his mind that she might be right. 


H* REMEMBERED that 

for the first time since he 
live in this house, the clanking, 
ton drays, that crossed the 
way to the water front, 


this morning, 
had come to 
crashing four 
Avenue on their 
had waked him before 


his usual hour. For the first time he had re- 
sisted the invitation of raw liver and had 
eaten nothing for breakfast except a few 


a tiny bow] of milk. 
of rheumatism aaits 
sharp voice cut 


bread in 
twinge 


crumbs of white 
\nd then that 
“Why Mrs. C 
into his reverie, “it used to be the women who 
ran after you—many’s the time I watched 
those hussies over yonder on the back fence, 
making fools of themselves! And now? Bah! 
It's yourself who is doing all the running 
after!” 
Quite suddenly Mohammed S. Pilkington 
purred, rather a frank, boyish purr. He 
jumped down from the window-sill, leaped 


asey 5 


up to Mrs. Casey, and nipped her tail play- 
fully 
“Vou are partly right,’ he said, “and 
partly wrong, dear old trout!” 
‘How so? . 


“You are right about my going out to keep 
a rendezvous with the female of the 

‘T knew it!”’ she meowed. 

‘And wrong—which proves, incidentally, 
that I’m not as decrepit as you try to mi ike 


spec ies. 


out about my running after her! 

‘Is that so? 

“Indeed. I am going to meet her because 
she asked me. She—asked me! Last night, 


when I happened to run across her in the 
Montagues’ yi ard!’ 

Mrs. Casey was not impressed. 

“Sure!” she said. “I can imagine the type. 
One of that fast Upper West Side married 
tabby set, I wager! Or one of that Ritz gang 
with aoe bridge debts and artificial tor- 
toise shell hair! 

6... rong again! 
girl.’ 

‘A Junior League débutante, 
who thinks that age in a man means a new 
th rill a new sophistication!” 

“Wrong for the third time! 
cute little, unspoiled flapper. She doesn’t 
even know my name doesn’t realize my 
wealth or social position.” He ptes back 
on the window-sill. ‘‘So long, Mrs. asey! 
he laughed. 

He leaped out; and, just as he cleared the 
back fence, he heard her calling after him: 

‘** All the same I wish you'd taken a dose of 
catnip, sir. You need it.” 


She’s a young, unmarried 


eh? The sort 


She’s just a 


‘Aggravating old soul—but loyal to the 
marrow of her tail!’’ he thought to himself 
as, watching his chance, he crossed the Avenue 


and turned north. 

“At HALF PAST six, round the corner of 
the gas-house, on Seventy-seventh 

Street!” the little flapper-cat had whispered 

to him the night before. 

\ far church bell was tolling . quarter- 
hour, but already Mohammed S. Pilkington 
was at the place of rendezvous, softly, impa- 
tiently kneading the ground with his front 


HARPER’S BAza, 


Story 
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paws. He blinked, meowed, 
directions, made sudden little ex¢ dent 

and there. Presently he walk: d over toa ty 
stump, stiffened his legs, arched his back 

rubbed himself vigorously against the rony 
bark. For—was it that Mrs. Casey ‘ste . 
had got beneath his pelt; was jt. ~_ 


sed about 


‘S It, somehy 

the high autumn wind which boomed from th 

1 

river—he considered, with rather a bitte 
smile curling his whiskers, tl 


vat. formerly | 
would have been from ten to fifteen minut 


late, would have loped up, swinging his ¢ 
negligently from side to side—and jt Was ¢h 


who would have waited for him, nen 
expectant. ; 
To-day it was the other way about. 7 


was waiting. He was nervous and expectay: 
and so, with a tom-cat’s typical lack of | 
knowing that it was illogical, 
certain relief in it, he swore 
Somehow the thought of her sugg ested that 

was really getting to be a little “chilly. Per 
haps, he told himself, she had been right ar 








he should have taken a dose of ¢; 
Perhaps his system needed a tonic 
“Damn that nagging old t; abby!” }y 


thought; and he ran rapidly up and down t 
get warmer. 


It nt. 
tled de anemic ‘tracery of the ‘trees aaa 


gas-tower, blowing the dry, crimson and gold 
leaves in a fantastic whirl. Formerly Mp. 
hammed S. Pilkington would have chased 
them, pawed at them and played with then 
making believe they were moths, or mice, ¢ 
butterflies. To-day, listlessly, he watche 
them rise and fall on the wings of the wind 
fluttering like the souls of homeless cats— 
to end in some miry, wayside puddle. 
Again he shivered. The wind piped meanly 
dismally. Far in the north was a dull thunder 





glow, and the distant houses looked like 
flakes of snow, dropped on a sullen slab af 
granite. Clouds came—a threat of rain, and 
he hated rain. 


There was a tang of winter, sharp, sudden, 


saddening. He switched his bushy tail 
nervously. It was getting darker ... 
“Hello, there!”’ a low meow came from the 


gloom, and he turned, looked. 
a was the flapper. 

She was a cat of the people, a plain alley 
and ashbin tabby, smoke-gray with white 
stockings. There was about her no suggestior 
of perfumed tale and delicate brushing, of 
dainty food and sumptuous pillows. But her 
flat, triangular face was pretty and small and 
alluringly pert with the pertness of the East 
Side back yards. Her nose was of an adorable 
rose-pink; in the ice-green depths of her eyes 
was just a faint, violet-blue memory of Erin 
and her whiskers were like a glorious aureole 
Mi iny a Junior League débutante-pussy, many 

1 pampered, diabetic Ritz and Southamptong 
Angora would have given months of her ij 
to own those whiskers 








and they were nat-§ 
ural, not artificial. 
H®« FELT a warm glow run through hist 
veins, straight up to his tail that rose at 
right angles, stiffening and bushing. f 


He smiled at her. She smiled back. 
He purred at her. She purred back. 
He rubbed against her. She rubbed back. 
He switched his tail. She switched hers 
He told himself, rather defiantly, that he 
Was quite sure of his own charm and strength 
and virile cathood. He would speak to her af 
love and passion after his lawless mannet.J 
He opened his lips, about to address her; then, 
— nly, closed them without saying a word. 
For he sensed again a chilly touch freezing his 
bones. He gave a little cough—and it was she 
who spoke first: 
“Swell eee ain't it?” 
“Ves,” he said, shivering, 
“You've meowed a mouthful! 
this sorta weather . 


““corking!” 
Me 


She talked on about the weather, é 
herself, about her beaux, about her £! 
friends. 

‘“‘Say—there’s Rose O’Halloran—the chin- 


chilla from round at Rivington! Chinchilla- 
my hat!” she sniffed. ‘Gawd! I know how 
she gets her complexion—rubs coal clinker 
into her peit—sure—I her when she 
done it 

Mohz immed S. Pilkington hardly listened 
He was angry with himse If. Formerly he ha 
been able to talk to the female of the specits 
to all breeds, all classes. His purr hi ri held 
glittering gifts, and they had drunk it as gol 
To-night, with this adorable little tabby ™! 
bing against him, he felt something like me! 
and physical apathy. He did not know W 


seen 








to say. He caught her looking at him, sth 
prised at his silence, her glorious whisker 
curled in a little smile of puzzled and rathe 
affectionate wonder. ; 
“Say she asked—‘“ain’t you feelit 
good, Mis ter?” 
‘Oh, yes—” 


Concluded on page 120) 
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The Six Sedan for Seven 


A Favored Motor Car Among Women Drivers 


Though big and comfortably spacious for all seven 
passengers the Sedan body design is symmetrically 
and smartly graceful. 


You need rarely resort to gear shifting except when 
starting from a standstill. Steering is easy and effort- 
less. You relax and rest as you ride. 


Though a full one hundred and twenty-seven inches 
in wheelbase the car swings and turns and handles 
with the lightness and alertness of many cars six 
inches less in length. 


The two auxiliary seats, folding compactly against 
the back of the front seat, are upholstered far more 
heavily than customary. 


The Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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E Unquestioned 


Preference 

of 

Discerning Gentlewomen 
for 

MILGRIM MODES 


is a tribute indeed 
to the originality 
of 





“(America’s Foremost 
Fashion Creator”’ 





GOWNS - FROCKS .- SUITS 
WRAPS - MILLINERY . FURS 


Presented By The Foremost Houses 
Throughout The Country 


IMILGRIN 


BROADWAY at 74th ST., NEW YORK 
In CHICAGO: 600 Michigan Blvd. South 








It is not a Milgrim Model Unless it Bears the Milgrim Label 





CATNIP 


Achmed 


(Concluded from page 124) 


4 dull, rheumatic pain stirred in him. 
Again he thought of Mrs. Casey. The 
thought enraged him. 

Still—he wondered—should he have taken 
a dose of catnip—? 


HE tabby rattled on, and presently he 

smiled at her, at her lack of sophistication. 
To her everything was young and real and 
colorful and romantic. This rendezvous, in 
back of the gas-tower—it was romantic!’ He 
himself—to her he was romantic, with a spice 
of attractive wickedness ; 

‘Mother don’t know I’m meeting a tom- 
cat. You bet your nine lives she don’t! She 
thinks I’m out with Mamie Einstein—from 
over at the kosher butcher’s. Mamie is one 
white Jew-cat, believe me! Say—but 
mother’s the strict old dame- she was brung 
up in the old country . . 

He rubbed more closely ‘against her, shoot- 
ing out his claws, drawing them in again, 
accepting the undisguised admiration with 
which she regarded him. The dull pain of 
apathy had left momentarily. Listening to 
her girlish confidences, he felt conscious of a 
rush of poignant and searching tenderness. 
The wind had died. The afternoon, drawing 
toward its close, was peaceful. Tiny flecks of 
gold were in the air; they ran together like 
kittens at play; they transformed themselves 
into strips of transparent cloth of gold. Even 
the somber, squat contours of the gas-tower 
shone like an amethyst jewel, and the lanky 
trees took dreamy, feathery outlines against 
the horizon. 

Mohammed S. Pilkington did not speak, 
except an occasional, deep-purring “‘yes” or 

‘no.’ Her words—for she kept on talking— 
meant nothing to him. He hardly listened 
hardly cared what she said. He only knew 
that she was a female cat, the barometer of his 
existence, its intimate and final meaning and 
soul— 

He felt the warmth of her, the youth of her, 
and there rose in him a great longing for the 
pert sweetness of her face, the ice-green mys- 
tery of her eyes, the softness of her young 
body. 

He knew that he would only have to meow 
one word, and she would come to him, to 
sacrifice the splendor of her youth to the 
momentary mood of his ripe, ‘surfeited cat- 
hood; he remembered that always—always 
succeeding—he had claimed the beauty of the 
cats who crossed his path of life in fee-simple 
for his passions. 

He stared at her. 
He flattened his ears. 


He switched his tail. 


‘Dear—” he purred thickly— ‘Oh, my 
ee 

““Yes—?” She smiled up at him, expec- 
tantly, a little tremulously. 


Then, his tail switching ever more violently, 
his claws opening and closing and opening and 
closing, he spoke, as he had often spoken in 
the past. At first his words were subtle, 
measured, deliberate. Then he was carried 
away on the flood of his own eloquence. A 
rasping sound, almost a growl, came into his 
purr. He did love her, this little slangy East 
Side ashbin tabby, he told himself; loved her 
more than he thought; and so his emotional 
outburst grew beyond his power of thinking; 
it pulsed with a genuine, mellow intensity of 
which he himself was hardly aware. The 
growl of passion in his throat grew louder and 


«gt cy 
17. 
VA AW , 





Vaurice Rostand, 


dramatist wha wrote “ 


will have a story in 
Bazar. 


Abdullah’s 


Very appropriately it is the story 
of a son who inherited his father’s genius. 


HARPER’S Bagg, 


Story 


louder. It peaked a sudden, sh; iTP octave, i 
tail went, left, right, left, right, like a flail | 
““Gwan!’’ she said. “Gee 
more! 
goil. 
oF 


te ll ME som 
You sure know how to say things 


-I... .’’ he hissed 

Quite suddenly he was silent. The wip 
had boomed up again, clammy and chilly wit 
the mist of evening. It struck him bod 
straight between the’ shoulder- blades, % qT 
made him cough. 7 ‘Was sorry that he ky 
not listened to Mrs. Casey, that he had ng ~ 

taken the catnip. After all, it was October 
prnrnccteasien the leaves were turning red, A 

“Wot’s the matter?’’ she demanded 

“‘Nothing—nothing!’’ He blinked at her 
“Tell me—are you warm enough?” 

‘Me? Sure—I'm as warm as toast, Mister! 

He looked at her. He saw that she w 
aglow with youth and warmth, though fn 
wind was ruffling her glossy pelt. 4 

Youth and warmth. And this was October 
And the leaves were dry and red. And th 
wind—how bitter and cutting it was! 

He stared straight ahead. 

A faint, silver-gray cloud bank was fly, 
like a mountain against the horizon, }; 
neath the putied sky the houses seemed nake 
and uninviting. The wind piped shrill 
triumphantly. The trees  creaked 
moaned. The brittle, crimson leaves whi 
pered restlessly and dropped, one by one 

“Say, Mister!’’ called the tabby. “Com 
along! Let’s see who can catch it foist!’4 
running after one of the whirling leave 
clawing at it, leaping high into the air wi 
all the strength and energy of her lithe you 
body. 

But he did not reply. All at once he ma 
up his mind. He loped away, without a wor 
his tail dragging on the ground—home 
across back yard and back fence. 

“You are right,”’ he said to Mrs. Casey 
he entered the house. ‘It’s pretty chill 
to-day.” 


“Didn't catch cold, Mr. Pilkington?”’ 


“T hope not. And—’’ a little embarrasse 
“ ah—Mrs. Casey? 

“Yes, ain?”’ 

“Got any catnip?’ 

“Ves. In the kitchen. Shall I bring y 


some, sir?’ 

‘No, thanks. 
take a little. 
I fancy.” 


1'}] come down with you an 
It’s warmer in the basemen 


ND SO, at the end of the week, when 
James de Puyster, the owner of the hou 
turned to his wife across the breakfast tal 
and asked what had become of Mohammed 
Pilkington—he had not seen the cat for 
number of days—Mrs. de Puyster smiled. 

‘Queer animals—cats!”’ she replied. “R 
member how he used to hate the kitched 
And the little tabby that belongs to the Jy 
cook— remember how Mohammed S$. us 
to spit and growl at her w he never they met? 

“Yes. What about it?’ 

“Mohammed S. lives down there now 4 
together. Absolutely refuses to come 
And he and the tabby are inseparable—alm 
like man and wife. Queer animals—cat 
she repeated, as she dipped her spoon into t 
grapefruit. ‘No logic or sequence to whq 
they do!’ 

“\ha—’’ mumbled Mr de Puyster, proj 
ping the morning paper against the coffee um 








the son of the 
Cyrano de Bergerac,” 
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great 
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time to time. But her pleasure is 


than mere half-dozens of things. 





salad forks altogether. 





The Osgoods are elected 


There isn’t anything formal about it, 
but it means that the group of six or so 
that lead in all things social at Westfield 
have accepted them unqualifiedly. Mrs. 
Osgood enjoys the people immensely— 
and the dinners they give each other from 


not 


without its anxious moments, as she 
plans the dinner she is soon to give for 
this “‘inner circle.” Twelve people are 
more than she has ever entertained. Let's 
see, what silverware will she need? More 


And 


she lacks ice cream forks and individual 








Does your silverware 


make entertaining easier? 


N° doubt you, too, have been entertained thoughtfully and 
frequently. And then, in planning the dinners you would 
give, have found that your silverware was not sufficient. 


But, in your disappointment, probably you did not realize how 
easily and reasonably you can make your silverware equal to the 
occasion. In 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate—loved by the fas- 
tidious for nearly a century—you can well afford to add the half- 
dozens or dozens of necessary pieces. 


Buy the niceties of the table—in quantities as small as you desire 
—salad forks, orange spoons, ice cream forks or serving pieces. 
Add to them as the occasion demands. This you will find entirely 
feasible. The leading dealers everywhere always have in stock the 
newer patterns of 


1847 ROGERS BROS 


May we send you a copy of 
our booklet, S-25, ‘‘Etiquette, 
Entertaining and Good Sense,”’ 
with authoritative table settings 
made in the Good Housekeeping 
Studio of Furnishings and 
Decorations? You will find it 
full of suggestions for successful 
entertaining. Write for it to-day. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO.) 





Heraldic 
Individual 
Salad Fork 


















































CHOOSE YOUR CLOTHES FOR STYLE 
NOT TO CONCEAL FAT 


When you select your suits and dresses buy them for their youthful 


style. 


Do not be content to look matronly when the Francis Jordan 


Reducer can so quickly and easily make your figure slim and trim. 


The Francis Jordan Reducer is the one sure method of reducing all 
over or just “fat spots.” Just roll yourself with this reducer and its 
scientifically corrugated surface massages the flesh four ways at once, 
breaks up the fatty tissue, stimulates circulation and the surplus 
fat is carried out of the system by this increased circulation. No 


diet! No exercise! 


listed below. 


Twenty minutes a day and the fat rolls away! 


The Francis Jordan Reducer is sold by most of the better stores 
Buy from your favorite dealer 


some of which are 
i I 


or send mea check for $12.00 


will mail the Reducer and instruction book prepaid in a plain package. 


New York 
Franklin Simon & Co 
Bonwit Teller & Co 
John Wanamaker 
Stern Brothers 
J]. Thorpe Inc. 
Elizabeth Arden 
Boston 
. Filene’s Sons Co. 
H. Sterns Co. 
E.T.Slattery Company 
C. F. Hovey Co 
Newcomb-Thornton 
Shop 
Chicago 
Marshall Field & Co. 
E. Burnham Inc. 
Chas. A. Stevens 
& Bros. 
Mandel Bros 
Pittsburgh 
Joseph Horne Co 


Washington, D. C. 
Woodward & Lothrop 
Cleveland 
Halle Brothers 
Cincinnati 
The McAlpin Co 
The H.& S. Pogue (¢ 
Dayton 
Rike-Kumler Co 
Indianapolis 
L.S.Ayres& Company 
Wm. Bloch Co 
Philadelphia 
Bonwit Teller & Co 
John Wanamaker 


Albany, N. Y. 

W. M. Whitney Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Sibley, Lindsey & Curr 
Akron, O. 

M. O'Neill Co 
Toledo 

LaSalle & Koch 
Columbus 

The F. &R. LazarusCo. 
Baltimore 

The Kallotheneion 
Louisville 

Kaufman & Straus 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wm. Hangerer Co. 
Providence 

The Gladding Dry 

Goods Co. 

Springfield, O. 

Porbes & Wallace 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Dey Bros. & Co 
Worcester, Mass. 

Denholm & McKay 
New Orleans 

Crumb Gifts 
Richmond, Va. 

Thalheimer Bros 
Newark, N. J. 

L. Bamberger & Co 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


braham & Straus 





Wheeling, W. Va. 
Stone & Thomas 


Detroit, Mich. 
J. L. Hudson Co. 


Milwaukee 
Gimbel Bros. 


Denver, Colo. 
The Denver Dry 
Goods Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
The Kerr Dry Goods 
Co. 
Kansas City 
Harzteld 
Woolf Bros. Co 
Los Angeles 
Bullock's 
Blackstone's 
Ville de Paris 
J. W. Robinson 
San Francisco 
City of Paris 
Livingston Brothers 
Oakland 
The Capwell Co 
Seattle 
Frederick & Nelson 
London, England 
Selfridge & Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Chamberlin-Johnson 
DuBose Co 
St. Louis, Mo 
Scruggs-Vander- 
voort-Barney 


Write for my booklet ‘‘ How To Reduce Fat Spots.”’ 


Dept. B4 
826 Fifth Ave. 
Los Angeles 

















PORTRAIT 


WITH RED HAIR 


Hugh 


(Continued from page 60) 


companion you could not find. He had been 
nothing but amiable, friendly, and courteous. 
His attitude to his daughter-in-law had been 
everything that any one could wish. He had 
seemed to consider her in every possible way. 
And yet—and yet The man’s lips were 
painted, his face powdered. His voice with 
al! its beauty had in it something too caress- 
ing to be quite genuine. There had been, too, 
one moment toward the end of dinner when a 
waiter, passing. had jolted the little man’s 
chair. There had been, for an instant, a 
glance that Harkness now, in his general 
survey of the situation. was glad to have 
caught—a glance that seemed to tear the pale 
powdered mask away for the moment and 
to show a living moving visage, something 
quite other, something the more alive in con- 
trast with its earlier immobility. 

Once, years before, Harkness had seen in the 
Naples Aquarium two octopi. They lay 
like gray slimy stones at the bottom of the 
shining sun-lit tank. An attendant had let 
down through the water a smail frog at the 
end of a string. The frog had nearly reached 
the bottom of the tank when in one flashing 
instant the pile of shiny stone had been a 
whirling sickening monster, tentacles, thou- 
sands of them it seemed, curving, two loath 
some eyes glowing. In one moment of time 
the frog was gone and in another moment the 
muddy pile was immobile once again. An 
unpleasant sight. Were the etchings Cris- 
pin’s only appetite? Harkness fancied not. 


LUNGING almost recklessly down the 

hill he was soon in the town and, pushing 
his way through two or three narrow little 
streets, found himself in the Market Place. 

He caught his breath at the strange trans- 
formation of the place, since his last view 
of it more than three hours before. 

Harkness found what at first seemed to be 
naked pandemonium and, stepping into it, 
crossed into the third room of his house of 
delivery. 

The old buildings—the Town Hall, the 
church, the old gray tower—were lit up as 
though by some supernatural splendor, all the 
lights of the booths, the hanging clusters of 
fairy lamps and, in the very middle of the Place, 
a huge bonfire flinging arms of flame to heaven. 

In one corner there was the merry-go-round, 
a twisting, heaving, gesticulating monster 
screaming out “Coal Black Mammy of 
Mine” and suddenly whooping with its own 
excitement, showing so much emotion that it 
would not have been surprising to have it, at 
any moment, leap its bearings and come 
hurtling down into the middle of the crowd. 

The booths were thick with buyers and 
sellers, and everyone, to Harkness’ excited 
fancy, seemed to be screaming at the highest 
pitch of his or her strident voice. Men of the 
sea, bronzed, with dark hair, flashing eyes, 
rings on their fingers and bells on their toes; 
men of the fields, the soil interpenetrated 
with the very soul of their being, bearded to 
the eyes, broad-shouldered, broad-buttocked, 


their Sunday coats flapping over their 
corduroy thighs, their rough thick necks 
moving restlessly in their unaccustomed 


collars; women of the fair with eves like black 
coals; gipsy women straight from the tents 
with crimson handkerchiefs and black hair 
piled high under feathered hats: women of 
the town with soft voices, sidling eyes and 
creeping hand; women of the farm with 
gaze wondering and adrift hands like leather, 
children at their skirts; women householders 
with their purses carefully clutched, their 
hands feeling the cabbages, pinching the cauli- 
lowers, estimating the chairs and_ tables, 
stroking the china; young boys and girls, 
confidence in their gaze, timidity in their 
hearts, suddenly catching hands, suddenly 
embracing, suddenly triumphant on_ their 
merry-go-round, suddenly everything, con- 
scious of the last penny burning deep down 
in the poeket, conscious of love, conscious of 
appetite, conscious of possible remorse, con- 
scious of blood pounding in their veins. 

And the Magicians, the Wonder Workers, 
the Steal-a-Pennies. the old men with white 
beards and trays of colored treasures, the 
Bold Bad Men with their thimble and their 
penny, the little stumpy fellow with his cards, 
the long thin melancholy fellow with his 
medicines, the thick jolly drunken fellow with 
his tales of the sea, the twisty turn-his-head- 
both-ways fellow with his gold watches and 
silver chains, the Red Wizard with his 
fortunes in envelopes, his magic on strings of 
colored paper. his mysterious signs and coun 
tersigns whispered into blushing ears. 

And then the children that should have 
been in bed hours ago—little children, large 
children, young children, old children, fat 
children, thin children, children clinging-io- 


The sort of clothes one finds essential for the week-end 
will be one of the features of the June Harper's Bazar. 
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mother’s-skirts, children running jn and oy 
like mice, between legs and trousers, child. 
riding on father’s shoulder, children sic 
with sweets and sucking their thumbs at 
dren screaming with pleasure, shrieking wi 
terror, howling with weariness—and ,, 
child all by itself on the steps of the Toy 
Hall, curled up and fast asleep 

Away, to one side of the Place, just as 
had been there fifteen years ago when Mar. 
dick had been present, was a preacher, ald 
on an over-turned box, singing with’ hap 
raised, his thin earnest face illumined with th 
lights, his scant hair blowing in the breed 
Around him a thin scattering of peop 
singing just as fifteen years ago they h; 
done: be 

So like little candles 
We shall shine 
You in your small corner 
And I in mine. 


The same recipe, the same cure, the same | 
offered to the unlocking of the mysterio 
door—and so it will be to the end of crea 
life, Amen! 

The Town Hall clock stridently, yj 
clanging verberation, heard clearly above 
the din, struck nine. 


VEN as the strokes sounded in the air 

wide doors of the Town Hall unfok 
and a tall stout man dressed in the cock 
hat and the cape and cloak of a Dickens 
beadle appeared. Flaming red they were, a 
very fine and important he looked as he stoo 
there on the steps, his legs spread, holdiy 
his gold staff in his hands. He was attend 
by several other gentlemen who looked do 
with benignant approval upon the crowd, a 
by a drum, a trumpet and a flute, these |i: 
being instruments rather than men. 

A crowd began to gather at the foot of t! 
steps and the beadle to address them at th 
top of his voice, but unlike his rival, th 
preacher, his voice did not carry very far. 

And now the fair, having only five minut 
more of life before it, lifted itself into a fin 
screaming manifestation. Now was the tim 
for which the wise and the cautious had bee 
waiting throughout the three days of the fz 
—the moment when all the prices woul 
tumble down with a rush because it was ni 
or never. The merry-go-round shrieked, ti 
animals bellowed, lowed, mooed and grunte’ 
the purchasers argued, quarreled, shouted an 
triumphed, the preacher and his follow 
sang and sang again, the bells clanged, t 
gas-jets flared, the bonfire rose furiously ‘ 
heaven. But meanwhile the crowd » 
growing larger and larger around the Tov 
Hall steps; they came with penny whist 
and hand-bells and even tea-trays. ‘ 
suddenly, strong above the babel, carried 
men’s stout voices, the song began: 


Now, gentles all, attend this song 
Tra-la, la-la, Tra-la 

It is but short, it can’t be long 
Tra-la-la-la, Tra-la 

How Farmer Brown one summer day 

Was in his field a-gathering hay 

When by there came a pretty maid 

Who smiling sweetly to him said 
Tra-la-la-la Tra-la. 


Then Farmer Brown though forty year 
Tra-la, la-la, Tra-la 

So soon as lassy’s voice did hear 
Tra-la-la-la, Tra-la 

He threw his fork the nearest ditch 

And caught the maiden tightly, which 

Was what she wanted him to do 

And so the same would all of you 
Tra-la-la-la-Tra-la. 


But she withdrew from his embrace 
Tra-la, la-la, Tra-la 

And mocked poor Farmer to his face 
Tra-la-la-la, Tra-la 

And danced away along the lane 

And cried “ Before I’m here again 

Poor Farmer Brown you'll dance with Pais 
Tra-la-la-la-Tra-la. 


And that was true as you shall hear 
Tra-/a, la-la, Tra-/a 

Poor Farmer Brown danced many a yeat 
Tra-la-la-la, Tra-la 

But never once that maid did see 

He grew as aged as aged could be 

And danced into Eterni-tee 
Tra-la-la-la-Tra-la. 









The red-flaming beadle moved down the sé 
and behind him came the drum, the trum 
and the flute. The drum, a stout fellow # 
wide spreading legs, had from the practi 
of many a year and his father and gr! 
father having been drummers before 
(Continued on page 130) 
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Quality assures comfortand service. Munsingwear 
vests and bloomers, step-ins and union suits are 
made in many dainty materials and in a variety of 
modish styles. The illustration shows model in vest of 
sheer lustrous quality —suitable for wear either as a “tuck-in” 
or as a “slip-over” The step-in pants tailored to match, 
generously re-inforced, widely opened at side to give the 
utmost freedom are fashioned to snugly fit and cover the 
figure. Ask for Munsingwear vest style 349 and step-in style 395. 
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caught the exact measure of the tune. Along 
the market-place went the beadle, the drum, 
the trumpet, and the flute. 

For a moment a marvelous silence fell. 

To Harkness this sudden silence was ex- 
quisite. The myriad stars, the high buildings, 
their facades ruby colored with the leaping 
light, the dark piled background, the crowd 
humming now with quiet like water on the 
boil, the glow of rich suffused color sheltering 
everything with its beautiful cloak, the rich 
voices tossing into the air the jolly song, the 
sense of well-being and the tradition of the 
lasting old time and the spirit of England 
eternally fresh and sturdy and strong; all 
this sank into his very soul and seemed to 
give him some hint of the deliverance that 
was, very soon, to come to him. 


Then the procession definitely formed. 
Suddenly all the voices—men’s, women’s 
and children’s alike—caught it up. One— 


two—three, one—two—three. The drum, the 
trumpet, and the flute came to them through 
the air: 


How Farmer Brown one summer day 

Was in his field a-gathering hay 

When by there came a pretty maid 

Who smiling sweetly to him said 
Tra-la-la-la-Tra-la. 


He was never to be sure whether or no he 
had intended to join in the dance. He was 
not aware of more than the color, the lights, 
the rhythm of the tune when a man like 
a mountain caught him by the arm, shouting, 
““Now we're off, Brother—now we're off,” 
and he was carried along. 


HERE had always been a superstition 

about the dance that to join in it, to be 
in it from the beginning to the end, meant 
the best of good luck, and to miss it was mis- 
fortune. There was, therefore, now a sudden 
flinging from all sides of eager bodies into the 
fray. No one must be left out, and as the 
path between the line of bodies and the houses 
was a narrow one, every one was pressed 
close together, and as there had been much 
friendly swilling of beer and ale, every one 
was in the highest humor, shouting, laughing, 
singing, ringing their bells, and blowing their 
whistles. 

Harkness was crushed in upon his enormous 
friend so completely that he had no other im- 
pression for the moment but of a vast ex- 
panse of heaving leaping corduroy waistcoat, 
of a hard brass button in his eye and of him- 
self clutching with both hands to a shiny 
trouser that must hold himself from falling. 
But they were off indeed! Four of them now 
in a row and the song was swinging fine and 
strong. One—two—three, one—two—three. 
Forward bend, one leg in air, backward bend, 
t’other leg in air, forward bend again, down 
the market-place and round the corner voices 
raised in one tremendous song. 

He was easier now and able more clearly to 
realize his position. One arm was tightly 
wedged in that of his companion and he could 
feel the thick welling muscles taut through the 
stuff of the shirt. On the other side of him 
was a girl and he could feel her hand pressing 
on his sleeve. On her side again was a young 
man, her lover. He said so and shouted it 
to the world. 

He leaned across her and cried out her 
beauties as they moved and she threw her 
head back and sang. 

The giant on the hither side seemed to 
have taken Harkness into his especial pro- 
tection. 

He would rather have had a girl crooked 
there under his arm, but the girl he had in- 
tended to have had somehow missed him 
when the fun began—but it didn’t matter— 
the beer made everything glorious for him. 

He had his arm around Harkness’ neck and 
words poured from him. Gideon what or 
something Gideon? It didn’t matter. Gideon 
it was and Gideon it would be so long as 
Harkness’ memory remained. 

He was happy, although he knew not why, 
and Harkness was happy because he was 
in love for the first time in his life and tingled 
from head to foot with that knowledge. 
And up and down and all around it was the 
same. This was the night of all the nights of 
the year when enmities were forgotten and 
new friendships made. As Maradick once had 
felt the current of love running strong and 
true through a thousand souls, so Harkness 
felt it now, and, as with Maradick once, so 
with Harkness now, it seemed strange that 
life might not be simply run, that the lion 


might not lie down with the lamb tha 
tions might not be for ever at peace th 
with the other, and that the Grand Mill 2 
might not immediately be at hand. = 

All beer, you say? Maybe and Vet 
altogether so. Something anxioys and la 
in the human heart was rising, free and “ 
that night and would never again ent 
leave some of the hearts that felt it, 

Harkness’ for one. There were to be m 
years in the future when he was to fed , 
the beating of Gideon’s heart under his g 
Something of Gideon’s was his, and 7 
thing of his was Gideon’s forevermore. 
they would never meet again. is 


ND now the procession was array 
Harkness looking back could see }y 
stretched, a winding serpent black in 
shadows of the leaping bonfire, through 
square. They were off again. The drum 
started. Down the hill they went, all pa 
together, all swinging with the tune. 
kind of divine frenzy united them all, Yy 
and old, men and women, married and sq 
good and evil, vicious and virtuous, all y 
together bound in one chain. Harknes 
with them. For the first time in all his 
restraint was flung aside. He did not q 
the beer nor did the sweat of the persp 
bodies offend his sensitive nostrils nor 
dung from the fields nor the fishy odors of 
sea. With Gideon on one side and a y 
man’s girl on the other he swung through 
town. 

Details for a time eluded him. He 
singing the song at the top of his voice 
what words he was singing he could not } 
told you, he was dancing to the measure 
for the life of him he could not have, aj 
wards, repeated the rhythm. 

They swung down into the heart of 
town. The doors of all the houses 
crowded with the very aged and the 
young who stood laughing and crying 
pointing to their friends and acquaintay 
laughing at this and jeering at that. 

And always more were joining in, pus 
their way, dancing the more energeti 
because they had missed the first five min 
Now they were down on the fish marke 
sprinkled with silver under the little q 
and the cloth of stars. Here the wind j 
the sea came to meet them and through 
music and the singing and the laughter 
the press-press of the dancing crowd cou 
heard the faint breath of the tide on thes 
““seep-seep-sough-sough,”’ wistful and px 
ful, remaining for ever when they all 
gone. The sheds of the fish market 
gaunt and dark and deserted. For 
moment all the naked place was filled 
color and movement. Then up the hill 
all pressed. 

It was difficult up the hill. There 
breaths and pants and “Eh sirs” and 
the poor worm” and “But my heart's! 
ing” and “TI can not! I can not!” 
woman fell. was picked up and planted by 
side of the road, a young man staying 
melancholy kindness beside her. The 
passed on. 


OON they were at the top of the hill ! 
they turned to the left again back 
the town. And this was Harkness’ gre 
moment. For an instant the dance po 
and just then it happened that Harknes 
at the highest point of the climb. 
Catching his breath, his hand to his > 
for he was out of training and the going 
been hard, he looked about him. Below 
to the right and to the left and to the far 
horizon, the sea, a gray silk shadow, ! 
so soft, so gentle that the stars that cm 
above it seemed to be taunting it Wi 
lethargy. On the other side of the hil 
all the clustered town and _ before hit 
behind him the dark multitudes of 
beings. ) 
He was happy, ecstatically happy. Pr 
close to Gideon, who was drinking some! 
out of a bottle, he was unconscious 
personality—only that time had fou 
him, it seemed, a solution to the whole J 
lem of life. The sea-wind fanning his te” 
the salt snap of the sea, the pounding 
own heart in unison with that other ht 
his companion who was with him, all 
things together made of him who had 
always afraid and timorous and edge 

caution a triumphant soul. 
And it was good that it was so becau* 
that he would be called upon to do that 

(Continued on page 132) 


How to get along with the least amount of luggage and still have 


enough clothes always to look smart—that really is the underly- 
ing theme of the Travel Number of Harper's Bazar—next mouth. 
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ONG acknowledged the creative source of authentic fashion 
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Inc., has extended its contact to every important city in America. 


Attire fashioned by Hickson, Inc., for the drawing-room, street and 
field may be found by gentlewomen in the favored retail establishments 
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“For women are as roses whose fair flower, 


Being once displayed, doth fall that very hour” 


No pousr when Shakespeare 
wrote this he reflected the con- 
ditions of his time. In those care- 
less days, nature was allowed to 
do its devastating worst. With 
the result that the fairest lady in 
the realm soon became faded and 
unlovely. 

If you cherish youth andcharm, 
be grateful that we now live in 
an era in which women may keep 
their beauty. Elizabeth Arden, 


with all the science and skill of 


this wonderful age at her finger- 
tips, can make you lovely and 
keep you lovely, no matter how 
many birthdays and worries you 
have! 

Elizabeth Arden’s method is 
sound and scientific. Her treat- 
ments are based on fundamental 
natural processes. Her prepara- 
tions contain just the elements 
tor which your hungry, toneless 


skin is starving. 


Her exquisite 


Cleansing Cream, Skin Tonic, Muscle 
Oil, Skin Food, are each one form- 
ulated to supply some specific 
need of the tissues of your beauty. 

Her Pore Cream, Special Astringent 


and other corrective 
are sure of results. 


preparations 


The Elizabeth Arden Exercises 
for Health and Beauty are the 
very foundation of loveliness. 


For these scientific 


movements, 


created especially for women, put 
every part of the body in happy 


working order. 


Beauty is im- 


possible without perfect health. 
Elizabeth Arden’s Exercises de- 
velop beautiful proportions, nor- 
malize the weight, and stimulate 
every bodily process which con- 
tributes to a clear, healthy skin. 


Don’t wait, but send 


immediately 


for the Beauty Records. ($12 for 


the complete set). 


If you cannot visit the Elizabeth Arden Salon at once for personal 


treatments, write to Miss 
faults of your skin. 


Arden describing the characteristics an 
She will send a personal letter of advice outlin- 


ing the correct home treatment for your skin, and enclosing her book- 
let which describes the Arden Muscle-Strapping Skin-Toning method 


Ask also for the booklet about Elizabeth Arden’s Exercises 


Elizabeth Arden recommends for the home care of your skin 


VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM. Melts into the pores; 
leaves the skin soft and receptive 
VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN TONIC. Tones, 


Use with and after Cleansing Cream... . 


lodges all impurities ; 


firms, 


dissolves and dis- 


$1, $2, $3. 


and whitens the skin. 


$2, $3.75 


VENETIAN ORANGE SKIN FOOD. The best deep tissue belies. ay out 


lines and hollows. 


VENETIAN PORE CREAM. 


the coarsest skin 


VENETIAN ANTI-WRINKLE CREAM. 


Gives the skin a well-cared-for loo 


and softens the skin, tightens and smooths it 


VENETIAN WATERPROOF CREAM. 


sheen. Waterproof. 


Postage paid on mail orders exceeding $10 


Nourishing and astringent 


, $1.75, $2.75 


Closes open pores, corrects their se refines 


$1, $2.50 


Feeds 
» $3.50 


Gives the skin a senile pearly 
A wonderful finish for evening and also for sports $3 


The Arden Venetian Preparations and chic Babani Perfumes are on sale at 
the Elizabeth Arden Salons and also at 1000 smart shops all over the world 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


673-C FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


London: 
Boston: 192 Boylston St. 
Adiantic City: Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


25 Old Bond Street 
San Francisco: 233 Grant Ave. 


Washington 


Paris: 
Detroit 


2 rue de la Paix 


318 Book Bldg. 


1147 Connecticut Ave 
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Gideon put his arm round him, pressing 
him close to him, and pushed the bottle up 
to his lips. ‘Drink, brother,” he said. 
“Drink then, my dear.” And Harkness 
drank 

Now they were starting down the hill into 
the town once more, and the dance reached 
the height of its madness. 


He threw his fork in the nearest ditch 
And caught the maiden lightly, which 
Was what she wanted him to do— 
And so the same would all of you 
Tra-la-la-la-Tra-la. 


They screamed, they shrieked, they 
tumbled onto one another, they held on where 
they could they swung from side to side. 
The red beadle himself caurht the frenzy, 
flinging his fat body now here, now there. 
The very houses and the cobbles of the streets 
seemed to swing and sway as the lights flashed 
and flared. All the bells of the town were 
pealing. In the market-place they were 
setting off the fireworks, and the rockets, 
green and red and gold, streaked the purple 
sky and fought for rivalry with the stars. 
All the sky now was scattered with sparks 
of gold. From the highest heaven to the 
lowest of man’s ditches the world crackled 
and split and sang. 

Now was the moment when all enmities 
were truly forgotten, when love was declared 
without fear, when lips sought lips and hands 
clasped hands and heaven opened and all the 
human souls marched in. 


Tra-/a-la-la-Tra-!a 

Tra-la-la-la-Tra-la 

Back into the market-place they all 

+ ong then, standing in a serried mass as 

the beadle and his followers mounted the 
Town Hall steps, they shouted: 
‘All together, One-two-three 


One—Two—Three 
ONE TWO THREE 
HURRAY! HURRAY! HU RR. AY! 
The dance of all the hearts was, for one more 
year, at an end. 


ARKNESS looked around to find Gideon, 

but that giant was gone, nor was he ever 
to see him again. He paused there panting, 
happy, forgetting for an instant everything 
but the fun and freedom that he had just 
passed through. Then suddenly, as though 
it would forcibly remind him, the Town Hall 
clock struck half past nine. 

He spoke to a man standing near him: - 

Can you kindly tell me Bey as a hotel 
called ‘The Fe: athe red Duck’ * he asked. 

“Certainly,” said the man, wiping the 
sweat from the hair matted = his forehead 
“Tt’s out on the sea front. Go down High 
Street—that'll take you to the sea front. 
Then walk to your right and it’s about five 
houses down.’ 

Harkness thanked him and hurried away. 
We had no difficulty in finding High Street, 
but how strange to walk so quietly down 
it, hearing your own foot tread, watched 
by all the silent houses, when only five 
minutes ago you had been whirling in Dio- 
nysian frenzy! He was on the sea front and 
two steps afterwards was looking up at the 
quiet and modest exterior of ‘‘The Feathered 
Duck.” 

Harkness pushed open the door and en- 
tered. The hall was anemic and dark with 
the trap to catch visitors some way down on 
the right. There seemed to be no one about. 
Harkness pushed open a door and at once 
found himself in one of those little hotel 
drawing-rooms that are so peculiarly British, 
compounded as they are of ferns and discre- 
tion, convention and an untuned piano. In 
this little room a young man was sitting alone. 
Harkness knew at once that his search was 
over. He knew where it was that he had 
heard the name Dunbar before—this was his 
young man of the high road, the wandering 
seaman and the serious appointment, the 
young man of his expectant charge. 

There was yet, however, room for mistake 
and so he waited standing in the doorway. 
The young man was bending forward in a 
red plush armchair eagerly watching. He 
recognized Harkness at once as his friend of 
the afternoon. 

“Hullo!” he said, and then hurriedly, 
“Why, what Aus been happening to you? 

Harkness stepped forward into the room. 
*To me?” he said. 

“Why, yes. You're sweating. Your 
collar’s undone. You look as though you 
had run a mile.” 

“Oh, that!’ Harkness blushed, 
his collar that had broken 
“I’ve been dancing.” 

* Dancing? 


from its stud. 


fingering 


“Yes. All round the town. 

and the unicorn. 
“Oh, I heard you. On any other night~ 

He broke off. During this time he had bee, 
watching Harkness with a curious eXpression 
something between eagerness, <istrust, and an 
impatience which he was finding very difficl " 
to conceal. 

At last Harkness 
Dunbar, isn’t it?” 


Like the jj " 


said: Your name js 


HE young man. instead of ans swering, 

his own question. 
devil are you after? 
it isn’t, but, anyway, 
know: ‘site 

‘It’s only this,’ said Harkness sow) 

“that if your name is Dunbar then I haye, 
message for you. 

“You have?” 

He started out of his chair, standing up in 
front of Harkness as though challenging him, 

‘es, a friend of yours asked me to com 

here, to meet you at half past nine, and tel 
you that she agrees to your proposal— 

“She does? ... At last!” Theis 
voice changed to suspicion. ‘You seem to 
be a lot in this. Forgive my curiosity, | 
don’t want to seem rude, but meeting me 
the hill this afternoon and now this... 
is ve got to be so damn careful—”’ 

“My name is Harkness. It was quite by 
chance that I was walking down the hill this 
afternoon and met you. As I told you then, 
I was on my way to ‘The Man at Arms’ 
This evening I offered my help to a lady there 
who seemed to-be in distress and asked he 
whether there was anything that I could do 
She asked me to bring you that message 
There was no one else for her to ask.” 

Dunbar stared at Harkness, then suddenly 
held out his hand: “Jolly decent of you. | 
won't forget it. My name is Dunbar, as you 
know, David Dunbar.’ 

“And mine Harkness, Charles Harkness.” 

“T can’t tell you what you've done for me 
by bringing me that message. Here, don't 
go for a minute. Have something, won't 
you? 

“Ves, I think I will,” said Harkness, con- 
scious of a sudden weariness. 

**What shall it be? Whisky? Small soda?” 

They sat down. Dunbar touched a bel 
and then, in silence, they waited. Harkness 
was humorously conscious that he seemed to 
be the younger of the two. The boy had 
taken complete command of the situation. 

Dunbar suddenly plunged. “Look here, 
T know I can trust you; I’m sure of it. And 
she trusted you, so that should be enough for 
me. But—would you mind—telling me 
exactly how it happened that you got this 
message?” 

* Certainly,” 

“Wait,” Dunbar interrupted; 
but drop your voice, will you? 
know who's hanging round here.” 

They drew their chairs closer together and 
Harkness, sitting forward, recounted the 
events of the evening. As he concluded the 
door opened, making both men turn appre} 
hensively. It was only the shabby little 
waiter with his tray and the whiskies. He 
set down the split the soda, anq 
stared at them both as Dunbar paid him. 

“Will that be all, gentlemen?” he asked 
sc ratching his ear. 

‘Everything,’ said Dunbar abruptly. 

Gentle men sleeping here?” 

“No, we're not. Good-night.” 

Good-night, sir.” With a little sigh tha 
waiter withdrew. mn 


asked 
‘Look here, What the 

I don’t say that it is or 
why do you want t 


Harkness said. ‘“I—” 
“forgive me 
One doesnt 


glasses, 


The door closed and in 
stantly the ferns in the pots, the plush chaits 
and sofa closed round as though they als 
wanted to hear. 

“Tt’s an extraordinary 
Dunbar began. Then he hesitated. ty 
don’t want to bother you with any more © 
this. It isn’t your affair. You've come i 
it, after all, only by accident—” 

He hesitated as though he were 
an invitation to Harkness. And ! 
hesitated. He saw that this was his las 
opportunity of withdrawal. Once again * 
could hear the voice of the imp behind 1% 
shoulder: ‘Well, clear out if you wé ant 10 
You still have plenty of time. And this 
positively the last chance I give you— 


Hi DRANK his whisky and, drinkiné 
crossed his Rubicon. - 
“No, no, I am interested, tremendow* 
interested. Tell me anything you care ' 
and if I can be of any help : 
“No, no,” Dunbar assured him. “I’m 0% 
going to drag you into it. You neednt"§ 
afraid of that.’ = 
“But I am in it!” Harkness answt 
smiling. “I’m going back with Crispin 
his house this evening!” ; 
The effect of that upon Dunbar * 
fantastic. The young man jumpe‘ l from 
chair, crying: (Continued on page 1 


pie e of luck : 

































i y ZITH the return to vogue of the sailor hat, Knox 
again proves its claim as style leader. The fame 
of Knox sailor hats has long been abroad in the land, 





and the new designs now showing, while modestly 





priced, fully measure up to the Knox reputation. 


The new Knox sailor illustrated by Helen Dryden 
comes in Black, Brown, Navy and the leading 
shades of the season. The trimming 1s of belting 
ribbon. The price, $18.00. You will find Agents 
for Knox Women’s Hats in all principal cities 


KNOX HAT COMPANY 


452 Fifth Avenue 161 Broadway 51 Grant Avenue 
New York City New York City San Francisco 
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owder Puff 


HERE isa tale ofa magic pitcher which poured 

forth water or wine at will. There is not, but 
there should be, a legend concerning a powder 
puff which gave lovely ladies magic powder of 
whatever color suited them best. 


But magic dwellsindreamland,whilelovely ladies 
dwell in a real world where they are faced by the 
problems of wind and weather and sunshine and 
electric light. Without the aid of wizards they 
must choose the shades of rouge and powder to 
keep them in their rightful beauty. 


This modern lore of the dressing table is fully set 
forth in a new little boudoir book called What 
Every W oman Does Not Know, written by one of 
America’s sanest authorities on beauty. It is free 
to every purchaser of Bourjois MANon LescauT* 
Face Powder, and with Manon LescautT it pro- 
vides the perfect introduction to the art of the 
powder puff. 

Most druggists sell Manon Lescaut. Those who do will 
offer What Every Woman Does not Know with the pack- 
age you buy. If your druggist does not have Manon Les- 
cAut,show himthis advertisement andsuggest that heorder 
it. If you are not within range of a dealer's services, sim- 
ply mail the coupon below with $1.50. We will send you 
a full-size box of MANon Lescaut anda free copy of What 
Every Woman Does not Know by return mail. 

Bourjois Ashes of Roses* Rouge No. 83 
is dark, for deep complexions, 75¢. 


Bourjois Rouge Mandarine* No. 83 
is lighter, for fair skins, 75. 
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Hugh 


“You're going back?” 

“Ves.” 

‘To the house?” 

“Why, yes!” 

“And to-night!” 

He stared down at him as though he could 
not believe the evidence of his ears nor of his 
eyes nor of anything that was his. Then he 
finished his whisky with a desperate gulp. 

“But what’s pushing you into this, any- 
way?” he cried at last. ‘You don’t look 
like the kind of man— And yet there you 
were on the hill this afternoon, and then at 
the hotel and overhearing what Hesther said, 
and then dining with the man and his asking 
you— He did ask you, didn’t he?” 

“Of course he asked me,” Harkness an- 
swered. “‘You don’t suppose I’d have gone 
if he didn’t?” 

“No, I don’t suppose you would,” agreed 
Dunbar. “TI bet he offered to show you his 
jewels and his pictures, his collections.” 

* Yes,” said Harkness, “he did.” 

* Well, that’s just a miracle of good luck for 
me, that’s all. You can help me to-night, help 
me marvelously. But I don’t like to ask you 
Things might turn out all wrong and then 
we'd all be in for a bad time and that wouldn't 
be fair to you.” He paused, thinking, then 
he went on. “T'll tell you what T'll do. You 
saw that girl to-night and talked to her, 
didn’t you?” 

Harkness nodded his head 

“You saw that she was a damned fine girl?” 

Harkness nodded again. 

“Worth doing a lot for. Well, I'll put the 
whole story to you—let you have it all. 
We've got nearly three-quarters of an hour. 
I can tell you most of it in that time and then 
you can make up your mind. If, when I’ve 
told you everything, you decide to have 
nothing whatever to do with it, that’s all 
right. There’s no obligation on you at all, of 
course. But if you did help me, being in the 
house at that very time, it would make the 
whole difference. My God, yes!” he ended 
with a sigh of eagerness, staring at Harkness. 


ARKNESS sat there, thinking only of 
the girl 

He loved her just as she stood there grant- 
ing him permission to help her. His own 
prayer was that it might not be long before 
he was allowed to help her again. He was 
recalled to the immediate moment by Dun- 
bar’s voice: 

“You'll forgive me if I go back to the 
beginning of things—it’s the only way really 
to explain. Have you ever heard of Pol- 
chester, a town in Glebeshire north of this? 
There’s a rather famous cathedral there.” 

“Ves.” said Harkness “T thought I 
might go there from here.” 

“Well,” Dunbar went on, “out of Polches- 
ter about ten miles there’s a village—Milton 
Haxt. I was born there and so was Hesther. 
Her name was Hesther Tobin and she was the 
only daughter of the doctor of the place— 
she had two brothers younger than herself. 
We've known one another all our lives.” 

“Wait a moment,’’ Harkness interrupted. 
“Are you and she the same age?” 

“No. I’m thirty, she’s only twenty!” 

“You look younger than that, or you did 
this afternoon. I’m not so sure now.” In- 
deed, the boy seemed to have acquired some 
new weight and responsibility as he sat there. 

“No,” he went on, “when I said that we’d 
known one another always I mean that she’d 
always known about me. I used to take her 
on my knee and toss her up and down. That 
was where all the trouble began. If she hadn’t 
been always used to me and fancied that I was 
years older than she—a kind of grandfather— 
she'd have married me.” 

“Married you!’ Harkness brought out. 

“Ves. [ can’t remember a time when I 
wasn't in love with her. I always was and 
she never was with me. She liked me—she 
likes me now—but she’s always been so used 
to the idea of me. I’ve always been David 
Dunbar—and that’s all.” 

“Were her father and mother living?” 
Harkness asked. 

“‘Her father. Her mother died when her 
youngest brother was born, when she was 
only six years old. The mother’s death upset 
the father and he took to drink. He'd always 
been inclined that way, I expect. He was too 
brilliant a doctor to have landed in that small 
village without there being some reason. 
Well, after Mrs. Tobin’s death there was 
simply one trouble after another. Tobin’s 
patients deserted him. The big house on the 
hill had to be sold and they moved into a 
small one in the village. He had been a big 
jolly laughing generous man before, now he 
was always quarreling with everybody, in- 
sulting the few patients left to him and so on. 
Hesther was wonderful. How she kept the 
house together all those years nobody knew 
There was very little she didn’t know about 
life by the time she was ten years old—or 
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dinary life, I mean, not this damne 
monstrosity. She always had the D 
courage of the devil and you can fancy wha | 
felt just now when you told me about h, 
asking young Crispin to let her off. Tho 
swine!” a 

He paused for a moment, then Went 
hurriedly. 

“But we haven’t much time. I must bud 
ahead. I was quite an ordinary sort of fellog 
of course, but there was nothing [I wouldn' 
do for her if I got a chance. I helped bel 
sometimes, but not so much as I'd have like 
She was always terribly proud. All the thingg 
that happened at home made her hold up hef 
head in a kind of defiance. 

“Well, the War came when she was quit4 
a kid. I was away most of that time. Thx 
in 1918 my father died and left me a bit 
property there in Milton. I came home anj 
asked her to marry me. She thought I yad 
pitying her, and anyway she didn’t love my 
And I hadn’t enough of this world’s goods ; 
make the old man keen about me. 

“Then this devil came along.”  Dunba 
stopped for a moment. They both listenei 
There was not a sound in the whole house. 

“What brought him to a village like your: 
asked Harkness, lowering his voice. 
shouldn’t have thought that a man li: 
that—” 

“No, you wouldn't,” said Dunbar. “By 
that’s one of his passions apparently, sudden 
landing on some sma!l village where there's 
big house and bossing everyone around him 
I shall never forget the day I first saw hin 
It was just about a year ago. 

‘““T had heard that some foreigner had take 
Haxt, that was the big house in Milton th 
the Dombeys, the owners, were too poor t 
keep up. Soon all the village was talkin; 
Furniture arrived, then lots of servants, Jap- 
and all sorts. Then one evening going up t! 
hill I saw him leaning over one of the Hax 
gates looking into the road. 

“Tt was a lovely July evening and he wa 
without a hat. You've spoken of his hair 
I tell you that evening it was just flaming 
the sun. It looked for a moment like som 
strange sort of red flower growing on the to; 
of the gate. He stopped me as I was passing 
and asked me for a match.” 

“That's what he asked me for,”’ murmure 
Harkness. 

“Ves, his opening gambits are all the same 
He offered me a cigaret and I took one. We 
talked for a little. I didn’t like him at first] 
of course, with his hair, white face, painte 
lips, but—did you notice what a beautifl 
voice he has?” 

‘“‘T should think I did,”’ said Harkness. 

“And then he can make himself perfect! 
charming. The beginning of your acquair 
tance with him is exactly like your introdu 
tion to the villain of any melodrama—paint: 
face, charming voice, cosmopolitan, delightfu 
information. The change comes afterwart: 
But I must hurry on, I'll never be done. Ir 
as bad as Conrad’s Marlowe. Have another 
whisky, won't you?” 

““No thanks,” said Harkness. 

“Well, it wasn’t long before he was t! 
talk of the whole place. At first every on 
liked him. Odd though he looked you @ 
just fancy how a man of his wealth anf 
knowledge of the world would fascinate | 
countryside if he chose to make hims 
agreeable, and he did choose. He gave parties 
he went round to people’s houses, sent ij 
motors to give old ladies a ride, allows 
people to pick flowers in his garden, ador 
showing people his collections. I happene 
to be in Milton during the rest of that year 
looking after my little property and 
seemed to take to me. I was up at Haxt 
good deal. 
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“FOOKING back now I can see that 
never really liked him. I was aware 

my caution and laughed at myself for It. 
like pretty things, you know, and I loved his 
jade and emeralds and still more his prints 
And he knew so much and was never tured! 
telling one and never seemed to laugh 4 
one’s ignorance. : 
“He was, as I have said, all the talk thi 
summer. It was Mr. Crispin this and Mr 
Crispin that—Mr. Crispin everything. TI 
men Jidn’t take to him much, but of coul 
they wouldn’t! They had always thought * 
a bit queer because I liked reading and play’ 
the p:ano. The first thing that people dida' 
like about him was his son. That beaut 
arrived at Haxt somewhere in September a3 
everybody hated him. I ask you, could yo 
help it? And he was the exact opposite ol 8 
father. He didn’t try to make himself agre 
able to anybody, simply went about scowl 
and frowning. But it wasn’t that that peop" 
disliked—it was his relation to his fatbé 
He was absolutely in his father's powe 
that is the only way to put it—and there W 

(Continued on page 130) 
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BUBBLES of crystal beauty captured; myriad changing lights; 
mystery of soft shifting colors—all part of your pleasure 
and pride in Fostoria Glassware. There is quality beyond 
question in every piece. . In the slender stemware, 
crystal clear, hand-blown, deeply etched with exquisite 

Crispiq ° . ° 

ct care (like the new Poppy design goblet); in the subtle 

nt glory of iridescent glass; in the rich loveliness of gold- 

” encrusted colored glass, or in the simple splendor of colored 

bu glass undecorated. . Candlesticks, console sets, sand- 

tellow . + . 

ln wich trays, salad plates, candy jars, compotes, bonbon dishes, 

edt ql . . - . 

— berry sets—mentioning a few of the many beautiful things 

7 that will delight you, and from which you may make 

Th a happy choice for wedding gifts this season. You will 

| Dit of . e ° ° 

me find patterns in fascinating variety. Remember to ask for 

ie Fostoria Glassware by name. You can buy none better. 

Duna The Fostoria Glass Company, Moundsville, W. Va. 
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The assurance of unusual wearing quality, given their 
clientele by each of the undersigned, is sufficient evidence 
of the amazing strength added to these beautifully sheer 
chiffon hose by an exclusive process of treating their silken 
threads to render the need of a guarantee superfluous. 

Garter runs, if they ever start, cannot pass beyond the 
Blue Line. 

Blue Line Hosiery in heavier weights as well as chiffon 
is featured by 


Abraham & Straus, Inc. Brooklyn, N. Y 
L.S. Ayres & Co. Indianapolis, Ind 
L. Bamberger & Co. Newark, N. J 
Bullock's Los Angeles, Cal 
Daniels & Fisher Stores Co. Denver, Colo. 
The Dayton Company Minneapolis, Minn 
The Ernst Kern Co. Detroit, Mich 
William Filene’s Sons Co. Boston, Mass. 
Hess Bros. Allentown, Pa 
Geo. Innes Dry Goods Co. Wichita, Kan. 
Lasalle & Koch Co. Toledo, Ohio 
F. & R. Lazarus Co. Columbus, Ohio 
T.S. Martin Co. Sioux City, lowa 
National Hosiery StoresCo. NewYork, N.Y 
Edward M. Reynolds Omaha, Neb 
The Rike Kumler Company Dayton, Ohio 
J. Samuels & Bro. Providence 
Wm. Taylor Son & Co. Cleveland, Ohio 
Weinstock, Lubin & Co. Sacramento, Cal. 
Younker Bros. Inc. Des Moines, lowa 


In Canada 


The T. Eaton Company, Ltd. 
Toronto and Winnipeg 
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something despicable, something almost 
obscene you know, almost as though he 
were hypnotized, the way he obeyed him, 
listened to his voice, slaved away for him.” 

“T noticed something of that myself this 
evening,” said Harkness. 

“You couldn’t help it if you saw them 
together. Somehow, the son turning up 
beside the father made the father look queer 
as though the son showed him up. People 
round Milton are not very perceptive, you 
know, but they soon smelt a rat, several rats 
in fact. For one thing, the people in the 
village didn’t like the Jap servants, then one 
or two maids that Crispin had hired abruptly 
left. They wouldn’t say anything except 
that they didn’t like the place, that old 
Crispin walked in his sleep or something of 
the kind. 

“Tt was just about this time, early in 
October or so, that Crispin became friendly 
with the Tobins. Young Crispin had a cold or 
something and Tobin came up and doctored 
him. Crispin gave him the best liquor he'd 
ever had in his life so he came again, and then 
again. That was the beginning of my dislike 
of Crispin. It seemed to me rotten of him, 
when Tobin was already going as fast down 
hill as he could, to give him an extra push. 
And Crispin liked doing that. One could 
see it at a glance. I hated him from the 
moment when I caught him watching Tobin 
fuddled in his chair with an amused smile. 
You can imagine that Tobin’s drunkenness, 
having cared for Hesther as I had for so long, 
was a matter of some importance for me. 
I had tried to pull him up, without any sort 
of success of course, and it simply maddened 
me to see what Crispin was doing. So I lost 
my temper and spoke out. I told him what 
I thought of him. He listened to me very 
quietly; then he suddenly threw his head up 
at me like a snake hissing. He said a lot of 
things. That was the first time I heard all 
his nonsensical stuff about sensations. We 
haven't time now and anyway it wasn’t very 
new—the philosophy that as long as this 
was our only existence we had better make the 
most of it, that we had been given our senses 
to use, not to stifle, and the rest of it. Omar 
put it better than Crispin. 

“He had also a lot of talk about Power, 
that if he liked he could have any one in his 
power, and so could I if I liked. You had 
only to know other people’s weaknesses 
enough. And more than that. Some stuff 
about its being good for people to suffer. 
That the thing that made life interesting and 
worth while was its intensity and that life 
was never so intense as when we were suffer 
ing. That, after all, God liked us to suffer. 
Why shouldn't we be gods? We might be if 
we only had courage enough. 

“It was then, that morning, that it first 
entered my head that there was something 
wrong with him—something wrong with his 
brain. It had never occurred to me during all 
those months because he had always been so 
logical, but now—he suddenly seemed to 
tep across the little bridge that separates 
the sane from the insane. You know how 
mall that bridge is?” Harkness nodded his 
head. 


_ HEN all in a moment he took my arm 
and twisted it. I can’t give you any 
sort of idea how queer and nasty that was. 
\s he did it he peered into my face as though 
he didn’t want to miss the slightest shadow of 
an expression. Then—I don’t know if you 
noticed when he shook hands with you—his 
fingers haven’t any bones in them, and yet 
they are beastly powerful. He ought to be 
soft all over and he isn’t. He twisted my arm 
once and smiled. It was all I could do to 
keep from knocking him down. But I broke 
away, told him to go to hell, and left the 
house. From that moment I hated him. 

“It was directly after this that I noticed 
for the first time that he had his eye on 
Hesther, and he had his eye upon her exactly 
because she hated him and wouldn't go near 
him if she could possibly help it. I must 
stop for a moment and tell you something 
about her. You’ve seen her, but you can not 
have any kind of idea how wonderful she 
really is. 

“She has the most honorable, loyal charac- 
ter you've ever seen in woman. And she’s 
never been in love—she doesn’t know what 
love is. Those are the two most important 
things about her. That doesn’t mean that 
she’s ignorant of life. There’s nothing mean 
or sordid or disgusting that hasn’t come into 
her experience through her beauty of a father, 
but she’s stood up to it all—until this, this 
Crispin marriage. The first thing in her life 
she’s funked. 

‘“*She’s been saved all along by her devotion 
to one thing, her family—her father and two 
brothers. She must have given her father up 
pretty completely by now, seen that it was 
hopeless, but her small brothers—! Why, 


they are the key to the whole thing! Iti 
weren't for them she wouldn't be where she i 
to-night and, as I have said, if the elder = 
had known anything about it he wouldn' 
have allowed it, but he’s away on a foreign, 
station and Bobby’s too young to understat 

‘She was always very independent in ih 
village, keeping to herself. Not being rude t 
people, you understand, but making no real 
friends. She simply lived for those two i 
and she had to work so hard that she had m 
time for friends. She knew that I loved — 
I had told her often enough. She saw more of 
me than of any one else and she would alloy 
me to do things for her sometimes, but even 
with me she kept her independence. To-night 
is the very first time in both our lives that she 
has begged me to do anything!” : 

He stopped for a moment. “By God!” he 
cried, “if I can’t help her to-night Tl] finish 
myself; there'll be nothing left in life for me! 

‘We will help her,” Harkness said. “Both 
of us. But go on. Time's advancing, I 
mustn’t miss my appointment.” 

“No, by Jove, you mustn't,” said Dunbar 
‘Everything hangs on that. Well, to get on 
It didn’t take me very long to see what 
Crispin was doing to her father, and one day 
she went up to see him alone and begged hin 
to be merciful. She says that he was cham. 
ing to her and that she hated him worse thay 
ever. 

“He promised her that he would stop her 
father’s drinking, and of course he didn't 
keep his promise, but made Tobin drink mor 
than ever. 


“TT WAS round about Christmas that thee 

things happened, and just about tha 
time all sorts of stories began to circulate 
about him. He suddenly left, came over to 
Treliss and took the White Tower wher 
you're going to-night. After he had gone the 
stories grew in volume—the most ridiculous 
things you ever heard, about his catching 
rabbits and skinning them alive and holdin; 
Witches’ Sabbaths with his Japs, every kind 
of fantastic thing. And all the women who 
had gone to see his pretty things and raved 
about him when he first came said they didn't 
know how they ‘ever could have seen any 
thing in him’ and that he deserved imprison- 
ment and worse. 

“Tt was now that I discovered that Hesther 
was desperately worried. I had known her 
all my life and had never seen her worried 
like this before. She lost her color, was alway: 
thinking about other things when one spoke 
to her, and, several times, had been cry 
when I came upon her. Naturally I coul 
stand this and I bullied her until I got 
truth out of her. And what do you t 
that was? Why, of all the horrible thi 
that the younger Crispin had asked her 





marry him and that all the time her black 


guard of a father was pressing her to do it 

“You can imagine what I felt like when 
heard this! I cursed and swore and blaspher 
ed and still couldn’t believe that she was 
any way taking it seriously until, when 
pressed her, I found that she was! 

“She was always as obstinate as sin, ha 
her own way of looking at things, made 
her own mind and stuck to it. She dida 
hate the son as she hated the father, althoug 
she disliked the little she’d seen of him wei 
enough, but, remember, she knew very li 
about marriage. All her thoughts were 
those two boys, her brothers. 

“T found out that old Crispin had offer 
Tobin any amount of money if he'd give} 
daughter up and that Tobin had put this ' 
Hesther, telling her that he was desperate 
in debt and that he'd be put in prison UU 
money didn’t turn up from somewhere a0 
above all, that the boys would be ruined 
she didn’t agree, that he’d have to take t) 
younger boy away from school and so on 

“I did everything I could. I went 
saw Tobin and told him what I thought 
him and he was drunk as usual and we had 
scuffle in the course of which I unfortunat 
tumbled him over. Hesther came i # 
saw him on the floor, turned on me and th 
said she’d marry young Crispin. 

“T begged, I implored her. I said that 
she would marry me I'd give her everythin: 
that I had in the world, that we'd manage > 
that Bobby shouldn’t have to be taken ¥! 
from school and the rest of it. Then Fath 
Tobin got up from the floor and asked o 
with a sneer how much I'd got and I tried 
bluster it out. but of course they both of the 
knew that I hadn’t got very much. | 

““Anyway Hesther was angry with me- 
ashamed, I think, that I’d seen her father! 
such a state and her pride hurt that I show! 
know how badly they were placed. ™ 
accepted young Crispin by the next mail 
the Crispins had actually been there 
flesh I don’t think she would have done " 
but some weeks’ absence had softened 4 
(Continued on page 13) 
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Decidedly 
“The Thing” 


JOR every outdoor oc- 
I casion, apparel made 
of Stroock 100% Pure 
Fine Virgin Camels Hair 
Clothisthe most delight- 
ibgueutiucly rt enral| 
asthe smartest thing you 
can wear. 
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NOTE—* The Romance of Camels Hair Cloth” is a fascinating and instructive booklet, sent upon request, by 
S. STROOCK & CO., Inc., 315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








DUST-PROOF WARP- PROOF 


NJVEXT to the bride the most im- 
iN portant part of every wedding 
is—the trousseau! 
Therefore it is a thoughful individual 
who presents the bride with a Mendel 
Wardrobe Trunk! 


—because it alone possesses the ex- 
clusive Mendel dust-proof construction 
that assures perfect protection for 
delicate garments; because it com- 
bines style, beauty and convenience 
with sturdy durability and fine crafts- 
manship. 


Your luggage dealer will show you the 
many exclusive features of Mendel 
design. 


Mendel Style Book for 1924 on request. 


THE MENDEL-DRUCKER COMPANY - 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Cellini Understood 
HE knew that craving for beautiful 


things which is innate in the 
hearts of women. So when kings and 
cardinals in the days of the Medici 
sought gifts for the royal wedding they 
called Benvenuto Cellini, who wrought 
beautiful pieces in silver and gold— 
gifts that brought joy to the bride. 


And now the figure of Benvenuto brings 
joy to the brides of today. For it is 
the trade-mark of the Schmidt Collec- 
tion, where gifts of rare beauty are on 
display and where trained connoisseurs 
help you choose the appropriate thing. 
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FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS 


Importers of old and modern silver, Sheffield 
plate, old and modern glass, garnitures 
and fine porcelains. 
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HE BEAUTY of your figure is as fleeting as 

any other beauty —unless it is preserved! Lily of 
France Corsets mould—then hold—the body to desired 
lines of grace. The exquisite “Step-in” photographed 
shows a skilful use of hand-knitted elastic and close- 
clinging brocade. Many non-lacing, and back-lacing, 
styles at stores which feature quality Corsets. 
LILY OF FRANCE CORSET CO., 1115 Broadway, New York 


| The Lily of France is the beautiful 

corset worn by beautiful 

women to make them 
more beautiful 
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(Continued from page 136) 


horror of them and she could only think how 
wonderful it was going to be to do all the 
marvelous things for the boys that she was 
planning. 

“I’m sure that when young Crispin did 
turn up with his long body and cadaverous 
face she repented and was frightened, but her 
pride wouldn't let her then back out of it. 

“T had one last talk with her before her 
marriage. I begged her to forgive me for 
anything that I had done that might seem 
casual or insulting, that she must put me out 
of her mind altogether but just consider in a 
general way whether this wasn’t a horrible 
thing that she was doing, marrying a man 
that she didn’t love, taking on a father-in-law 
whom she hated. 

“She was very sweet to me, sweeter than 
she had ever been before. She just shook her 
head and let me kiss her. And I knew that 
this was a fina! good-by. 


“QHE married Crispin and came to Treliss. 

I wasn’t at the wedding. I heard noth- 
ing from her. And then a story came to my 
ears that, after I had once heard it, gave me 
no peace. 

“Tt was an old woman—a Mrs. Martin. 
She had, months before, been up at Haxt 
doing some kind of extra help. She was an 
old mottled woman like a strawberry—I’d 
known her all my life—and a grandmother. 
She suddenly left and it was only weeks after 
Crispin went away that I found out why. 
She was very shy about it and to this day I’ve 
never discovered exactly what happened. 
Something one evening when she was alone 
in the kitchen preparing to go home. The 
elder Crispin came in followed by one of his 
Japs. He made her sit down in one of the 
kitchen chairs, sat down beside her and began 
to talk to her in his soft beautiful voice. What 
it was all about to this day she doesn’t know 
some of his fine stuff about Sensation, I dare 
say, and the benefit of suffering so that you 
could touch life at its fullest! I shouldn't 
wonder—anyway an old woman like Mrs. 
Martin who had borne eight or nine children 
of her busband who beat her, knew plenty 
about suffering without Crispin trying to 
teach her. Anyway, he went on in his soft 
beautiful voice and she sat there bewildered, 
fascinated a bit by his red hair which she told 
me ‘she never could get out of her mind like,’ 
and the Jap standing silent behind her. 

“Suddenly Crispin took hold of her old 
wrinkled neck and began stroking it, putting 
his face close to hers, talking, talking, talking 
all the time. Then suddenly the Jap stepped 
behind her, caught the back of her head and 
pulled it. 

“What would have happened next I don’t 
know had not the younger Crispin come in 
and at the sight of him the older man in- 
stantly got up, the Jap disappeared—it was 
as though nothing had been. Old Mrs. Martin 
got out of the house, then tumbled to pieces 
in the shrubbery. She was ill for days after- 
wards, but she kept the whole thing quiet with 
a kind of villager’s pride, you know—she 
wasn’t going to have other folks talking as 
they did anyway when they saw how quickly 
she had left.’ 

‘But she told one of her daughters and the 
daughter told me. There was almost nothing 
in the actual incident. but it told me two 
things. one that the older Crispin really is 
mad—definitely, positively insane, the other 
that the son, in spite of his seeming so sub- 
missive, has some sort of hold over him. There 


is something between the two that I don’t 

understand. 

= ELL. that decided me. I went to 
Treliss to find out what I could. I 


had to hang about for quite a time before I 
could learn anything at all. Crispin was 
going on at Treliss just as he had done at 


Milton. He's taken this strange house out- 
side the town which you'll see to-night. 


Quite a famous place in a way, built on the 
sea-cliff with a tangled overgrown wood hx 
hind it and a high white tower that you can 
see for miles over the countryside. At first 
the people liked him, just as they had done at 
Milton, and were interested in him. Then 
there were stories and more stories. Suddenly 
only a week ago he said he was going abroad 
and to-morrow he’s going. 

“Now the point I want 
you is that the man’s mad. 
chap. I don’t know any 
theories. I’ve never had any leaning that 
way, but I take it that the moment that any 
one crosses the division between sanity and 
insanity it means that they can control their 
brain no longer. that they are dominated by 
some desire or ambition or lust or terror that 
nothing can stop, no fear of the law, of public 
shame, of losing social caste. Crispin is mad 


to make clear to 
I’m not a clever 
of your medical 


and Hesther, whom I love more than anything 
in this world and the next 
completely and absolutely. 


is in his hands 
They go abroad 
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to-morrow morning where no one can toy 
them. Pa 

“The time’s been so short and I've py 
been sufficiently clever to give vou any Fis 
idea of the man himself. I’ve got practicaljy 
no facts. You can’t say that his stroking a 
old woman’s neck is a fact that proves any. 
thing. All the same I believe you've ge, 
enough yourself to know that it isn’t 4j 
imagination and that the girl is in terrible 
peril—My God, sir,” the boy’s voice wa 
shaking, “before the war there were all sor; 
of things that didn’t seem possible, we kney 
that they couldn’t exist outside the books oj 
the story-tellers. But the war’s changed al 
that. There’s nothing too horrible, nothing 
too beastly, nothing too bad to be true—ye 
and nothing too fine, nothing too sporting. 

‘And this thing is quite simple. There are 
those two madmen and my girl in their hands 
and only to-night to get her out of them. 

“T must tell you something more,” he west 
on more quietly. ‘I’ve been making desperate 
attempts to see her and at the same time to 
prevent either of those devils from seeing me 
I saw her twice, once in the grounds of the 
White Tower, once on the beach below the 
house. Neither time would she listen to me 
I could see that she was miserable, altogether 
changed, but all that she would say was 
that she was married and that she must go 
through with what she had begun. 

“She begged me to go away and leave 
Treliss. Her one fear seemed to be let 
Crispin should find out I was there and do 
something to me. 

‘*Her terror of him was dreadful to witness 
—but she would tell me nothing. I hung 
about the place and made a friend of a fisher. 
man he had up there working on the place— 
Jabez Marriott—you saw him on the bill 
to-day. 

**He’s a fine fellow. He’s only been working 
on the grounds, had nothing to do with inside 
the house, but he didn’t love the Crispins any 
better than I did and he had lost his heart to 
Hesther. She spoke to him once or twice and 
he would do anything for her. I sent letters 
to her through him, she replied to me in the 
same way, but they were all to the same effect, 
that I was to go away quickly lest Crispin 
should do something to me, that she wasn't 


being badly treated and that there was 
nothing to be done. 
ai HEN, about a week ago, Crispin saw 


me. It was in one of the Treliss lanes 

and we met face to face. He just gave me 
one look and passed on, but since then I've 
had to be terribly careful. All the same I've | 
made my plans. All that was needed was het | 
consent to them and that, until to-night, she J 
has steadily refused to give. However, j 
something worse than usual has broken her 
down. What he has been doing to her I don't 
know, I dare not think—but to-night I've 
got to get her out. I’ve got to, or never show 
my face anywhere again. Now I’ve told you 
this as quickly as I could. Will you heb > 
me?” 

Harkness stood up, holding out his hand. 
“Yes,” he said, “I will.” 

“Tt can be beastly, you know.” 

“That’s all right.” 

“You don’t mind what happens?” 

“‘T don’t mind what happens.” 

‘*Sportsman.” q 

The two men shook hands. They sat down 
again. Dunbar spread out a paper on the 
little green-topped table. a ‘ 

“This is a rough plan of the house,” he said. 
“T can’t draw, but I think you can make this 
out.” 
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a Window over kitchen garden 
b High road to Treliss 
c Wall enclosing garden 
d Gate in wall 
e Wood behind house 
f Wood at bottom of garden 
gz Sea 
h White Tower 
(Continued on page 14 
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Custom-built Victoria Sedan 
and Locomobile Chassis 
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Quality cannot be advertised into a product; it must be inborn if it is 
to withstand the test of time. 


LOCOMOBILE 


THE BEST BUILT CAR IN AMERICA 
Demonstration by appointment - LOCOMOBILE COMPANY OF AMERICA - Works: BRIDGEPORT, CONN. - Representation in the larger cities 
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and a New Location— 
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Powder, Rouge and 
Lip-stick Complete! 


A case as lovely as a gem, it opens at the 
touch! Inside—a full-sized mirror and pow- 
der of true quality, scented seductively with 
Joli Memoire. Be low ~a drawer whic shyie Ids 
to a magic touch, revealing the best of rouge 


and lip-stick! In your bag — securely closed; in 


your hand —three swift allies to fresh charm, 
TRE-JUR IS THE MARK OF QUALITY 
AND THE PLEDGE OF CONVENIENCE. 
at your favorite counter in three 
shades of powder with orange or me- 
dium rouge. Or, by mail from us. Single 
Compacts with extra refill; also Tre-Jur 
Lip-sticks, may now be had—$1 each, 


The House of Tre-Jur 
19 West 18th Street 
New York 
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No. 3543 No. 1706 





No. 3543—You would surely enjoy wearing this pretty Kimono of Jacksonette 
Crepe: it is pleasingly trimmed with self material in contrasting color, silk 


ornament at waist, side tie. Colors: Rose, Copen, Orchid, $4 95 
Turquoise, Peach, Pink. Small, medium and large. Pay only ° 


At the best dealers everywhere. 


No. 1706—A very notable value is this Kimono made of Zan-ana Crepe with 
well designed set in sleeves and one neat pocket. The tuxedo collar as well 
as cuffs are trimmed with satin ribbon running crosswise. Colors: Rose, Copen, 
Orchid, Peach, Turquoise, Pink and Wisteria. Small, medium and $4.95 


large. The premier establishments feature this at 


Made like SILK at 
COTTON prices! 


When you examine the workmanship and style of the famous 


Reg. Trade Mark 

















COTTON KIMONOS 


which we manufacture, you'll imagine you are looking at silken 
garments, so beautifully have our style creators and our work- 
people accomplished their tasks. 


Our surprisingly high quality and low prices are possible only 
because we make these DAWNROBE KIMONOS from begin- 
ning to end. 


We convert the cotton Novelty Fabrics. We manufacture the 


Kimonos in our own plants. 

They represent the highest value in Kimonos and Negligees. 
Ask your dealer for Dawnrobe Kimonos. 

If you have any difficulty in securing them write us direct. 


Our booklet No. 16 is ready. If you are interested in seeing our 
many attractive styles, write and we will be glad to send it to you. 


THE BARSA CORPORATION 


148-156 West 23rd Street, 


New York City ® 
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“Please forgive this childish drawing,” 
he said again, ‘it’s the best I can do. I think 
it makes the main things plain. Here’s the 
house, the tower over the sea, the wood, the 
garden, the high road. Now look at this other 
plan of the second floor.” 
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“WZOU'LL see from this that Hesther’s 

room is at the very end of the house 
and her husband’s room next to hers. The 
two guest rooms are empty and there are no 
other bedrooms on that floor. The picture 
gallery runs right along the whole floor. The 
small library is a rather cheerful bright room. 
Crispin has put his prints in there, some on 
the walls, the rest in solander boxes. The 
large library is a gaunt dusty deserted place 
hung with heads of many animals that one 
of the Pontifexes (the real owners of the 
place) shot at some time or other. No one 
ever goes there. In fact, this second floor is 
generally deserted. Crispin spends his time 
either in the tower or on the ground floor. 
He is in the small library playing about with 
his prints some of the time. though. 

‘Now, my plan is this. I have told Hesther 
everything to the very tiniest detail and all 
that she had to do was to send word at any 
moment that she agreed to it. That she has 
now done. 

“To-night at one o’clock I am going to be 
up the high road under the shadow of the wood 
at the back of the kitchen garden with a 
jingle and pony—” 

‘A jingle?” asked Harkness. 

“Yes, a jingle is Cornish for a pony trap. 
The obvious thing for me to have had was a 
car, but after thinking about it I decided 
against it for a number of reasons. One of 
them was the noise that it makes in starting, 
then it might easily stick over the ground 
that we shall have to cover, then I fancy that 
it will be the first thing that Crispin will 
look for if he starts in pursuit. We have 
only to go three miles anyway and most of 
it over the turf of the moor.” 

“Only three miles?’’ Harkness asked. 

“Ves, I'll tell you about that in a moment. 
Crispin Senior is pretty regular in his move- 
ments and just about one o'clock he goes up 
to his bedroom at the top of the tower with 
his two Japs in attendance. That is the only 
time of the day or night that one or other of 
those Japs isn’t hanging about somewhere. 
They are up there with him on exactly the 
opposite side of the house from Hesther’s 
room at just that time. That leaves only 
young Crispin. We shall have to chance him, 
but, according to Jabez, he has the habit of 
going to bed between eleven and twelve and 
by one o’clock he ought to be sound asleep. 

‘However, that is one of the things we 
ought to look out for, one of the things indeed 
that I want your help about. Meanwhile 
Jabez is patroling in the grounds outside.” 

“‘Jabez!’’ Harkness cried, startled. 

“Yes, that is our great piece of luck. Cris- 
pin has had some fellow of his own in the 
grounds all this time, but three nights ago he 
sent him up to London on some job and 
Jabez has taken his place. I don’t think he 
trusts Jabez altogether, but he trusts the 
others still less. He is always cursing the 
Cornishmen, and they don’t love him any the 
better for it.” 

“Well, when you've got safely to your 
pony cart what happens next?” 

“We drive up Shepherd’s Lane, down across 
the moor until we reach the cliff just above 
Starling Cove. Here I’ve got a boat waiting 
and we'll row across that corner of the bay to 
another Cove—Selton—and just above Sel- 
ton is Selton Minor where there’s a station. 
At four in the morning there’s the first train, 
local, to Truro, and at Truro we can catch the 
six o'clock to Drymouth. In Drymouth there 
are an uncle and aunt of hers—the Bresdins— 
who have long been fond of her and wanted 
her often to stay with them. Stephen 
Bresdin is a good fellow and will stand up for 
her, I know, once she’s in his hands. Then 
we can get the law to work.” 

“Won't Crispin get at you before you 
reach the Truro train?” 

“Well, I’m reckoning first that he doesn’t 
discover anything at all until he wakes in the 
morning. ‘They are making an early start 
for London that day, but he shouldn’t be 
aware of anything until six at least. But 
secondly, if he does, I’m calculating that first 
he'll think she’s catching the three o’clock 
Treliss to Drymouth or that she’s motored 
straight into Truro. If he goes into Truro 
after her or sends young Crispin I'm reckon 
ing that he won't have the patience to wait 
for that six o'clock or won't imagine that we 
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have and will be sure that we have ma 
direct into Drymouth. motond 
‘He'll post after us there. I don’t think he 
knows about the Bresdins in Drymouth, H 
may, but I don’t think so. Of course it’s al 
chance, but I figure that it is the best We can 
do.” . 
“And what’s my part in this?” asked 
Harkness. ; 
‘Of course you're not to do a thing more 
than you want to,” said Dunbar, “but this 
is where you could be of use. The thing that 
we're mainly afraid of is young Crispin 
Hesther can get out of her room easily enough, 
It is only a short drop onto an outhouse rool 
and then a short drop from there again 
but if young Crispin is moving about, coming 
into her room and so on, it may be yen 
difficult. What I suggest is that you stay 
with the older Crispin looking at his colle. 
tions and the rest until half past twelve or w 
then bid him a fond good-night and 20, 
Wait for a quarter of an hour in the grounds 
Jabez will be there, and at about a quarter ty 
one he will let you into the house again 
Crispin Senior should be up in the tower by 
then, but if he isn’t you can pretend that yoy 
have lost something, take him back into the 
small library where the prints are and keep 
him well occupied until after one. If he hg; 
gone up to his tower, Hesther will leave q 
small piece of white paper under her door jf 
Crispin Junior is in the way and hanging 
about. In that case I should knock on his 
door, apologize, say that you lost your gold 
match-box, had to come back for it as they 
are all leaving early the next day, think it 
must be in the small library, he goes back 
with you to look for it and—you keep him 
there. Do you think you could manage that? 
“‘T will,” said Harkness. 


“PRHERE’S more than that. One of the | 

principal reasons that Hesther refused to 7 
consider any of this was—well, running of 
alone with me in the middle of the night 
But if you are with us—some one, if I may 
say so, so entirely—” 

“Respectable,” Harkness suggested as 
Dunbar hesitated. 

“Well, yes—if you don’t mind that word 
It alters everything, don’t you see. Es 
pecially as you've never seen me before 
aren't in love with her or anything.” 

“Exactly,”’ said Harkness gravely. 

“There you are. The thing's full of holes 
It can fall down in all sorts of places and ii 
Crispin catches us and knows what we are up § 
to it won't be pleasant. But there’s nothing 
else. No other plan that seems any les 








dangerous. Are you for it, sir?” 

“I'm for it,’’ said Harkness. At that 
moment the little marble clock struck the 
half-hour. ' 

“My God!” Harkness cried, ‘I should be 
at the hotel this very minute. If I miss them § 
there our plan’s spoiled.” £ 

He gripped Dunbar’s hand and was off. 


SRE te 


Hé WENT racing through the darkness, 
the two thoughts changing, mingling, 
changing incessantly over and over in 
brain—that he must catch them at the ho 
before they left it and that he loved, he loved 
her, he loved her with an intensity that seemet 
to increase with every step that he ran. 

In some way, although Dunbar had said 
so little about her, his picture of her was 
infinitely clearer and stronger than it had been 
before. He saw her in that small village 0 
hers struggling with that drunken father, with 
insufficient means, with the individualitie 
and rebellions of her two brothers who.) 
however deeply they loved her (and normal 
boys are not conscious of their deep emotions 
must have kicked often enough against the 
limitations of their conditions, sneering St 
vants, spying neighbors, jesting and scornll 
relations, the father in his cups abusing he. 
insulting her and for ever complaining—a0 
yet she, through all of this, showing a spit 
a hardihood, a pluck and, he suspected, # 
humor that only this last fatal intercour 
with the Crispin family had broken down. 

Harkness was the American man at 2 
simplest and most idealistic and than ths} 
there is nothing simpler and more idealistic 
in the whole of modern civilization. 
Englishman has far too much common seis 
and too little imagination, the Frenchman» 
too mercenary, the Southern peoples 
sensuous to provide the modern Quixote 
In the United States of America to-da! 
there are as many Quixotes as there a 
builders of windmills to be tilted at—” 
that is saying much. ; 

So that, with his idealism, his hatred“ 
cruelty and abnormality, Harkness sa¥ # 
beyond any personal aggrandizement v 2 
pursuit. He was not thinking now of himst 
at all, he had danced himself that night i! 
a new world. 

(Continued «nm page 142) 
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(Continued from page 140) 


In the market-place he had to pause for 
breath. He had run all the way down the 
High Street, meeting no one as he went; he 
had already had considerable exercise that 
evening and he was in no very fine condition 
of training. The market-place was quiet 
enough, only a few stragglers about; the Town 
Hall clock told him it was twenty-eight 
minutes to eleven. 

He started up the hill, he arrived breathless 
at the hotel gates, the sweat pouring down his 
face. He stopped and tried to arrange himself 
a little. It would be a funny thing coming in 
upon them all with his tie undone and lines of 
sweat running down his face. But, after all, 
he could make the dance account for a good 
deal. He pushed his stud through the two 
ends of his collar and pulled his tie up, 
finding it difficult to use his hands because 
they were so hot, wiped his face with his 
handkerchief, pushed his cap straight on his 
head. 

His face wore an expression of grim serious- 
ness, as though he were indeed Sir George 
off to rescue his Princess from the Dragon. 


IS heart gave a jump of relief when he 

saw that the Dragon was still there, 
standing quite unconcernedly in the main 
hall of the hotel, his son and daughter-in-law 
quietly beside him. Harkness’ first thought 
at view of him was that Dunbar’s story was 
built up of imagination. The little man was 
standing, a soft felt hat tilted a little on one 
side of his head, a dark thin overcoat covering 
his evening clothes. Because his hair was 
covered and his face shaded there was noth- 
ing about him that was at all startling or 
highly colored. He simply looked to be a 
nice plump little English gentleman who was 
waiting, a smile on his face, for his car to 
arrive that it might take him home. Nor was 
there anything in the least exceptional in the 
pair that stood beside him, the man, thin, 
dark, immobile, the girl, her head a little bent, 
a soft white wrap over her shoulders, her 
hands at her sides. At once it flashed into 
Harkness’ brain that all the scene with Dun- 
bar had been imagined; there had been no 
“Feathered Duck,” no melodramatic story of 
madness and tyranny, no twopence-colored 
plan for a midnight rescue. 

He was about to drive a mile or two to see 
some beautiful things, to smoke a good cigar 
and drink some admirable brandy—then to 
retire and sleep the sleep of the divinely 
worthy. 

The girl raised her head. Her eyes met his 
and he knew that whatever else was true or 
false, his love for her was certain and resolved 

Crispin looked extremely pleased to see him. 
He came toward him smiling and holding out 
his hand: 

“Why, Mr. Harkness, this is splendid,” he 
said. ‘‘We were just wondering what we 
should do about you. We were giving you up.” 

Harkness was conscious that, in spite of his 
attempts outside, he was still in considerable 
disorder. He fingered his collar nervously: 

“I’m sorry,” he began, “but I’m so glad 
that I’ve caught you after all.” 

“Were the revels in the town amusing?” 
Crispin asked. 

Harkness had a sudden impulse, whence he 
knew not, to make the younger Crispin speak. 

“Why didn’t you come down?” he asked. 
“You'd have enjoyed it.” 

‘The man was astonished at being addressed. 
He sprang into sudden life like any jack-in-the 
YON: 

“Oh, I,” he said, “I had to go with my 
father, you know—yes, to see some old 
friends.” 

He was looking at Harkness as though 
wondering why, exactly, he had done that. 

“Are you still willing to come and see my 
few things?’ Crispin asked. ‘“‘It’s only 
half-an-hour’s drive and my car will bring 
you back.” 

“[ shall be delighted to come,” Harkness 
said quickly. ‘I would have been deeply 
disappointed if I had missed you. But you 
must not think of sending me back. I shall 
enjoy the walk greatly.” 

“Why of course not!” said Crispin. ‘‘ Walk 
back at that time of the night! I couldn’t 
allow it for a moment.” 

“But I assure you,” Harkness pressed, 
laughing, “I infinitely prefer it. You prob- 
ably imagine that Americans never move a 
step unless they have a car to carry them. 
Not in my case. I won’t come if I feel that 
during every minute that I am with you I 
am keeping your chauffeur up.” 

“Well, well—all right,” said Crispin, 
laughing. “Have it your own way. You're 
a very obstinate fellow. Perhaps you will 
change your mind when the time really 
arrives.” 


“HEY moved out to the doorway, then 
into the car. 
Mrs. Crispin sat in one corner. Harkness 
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was about to pull up the seat opposite but 
Crispin said: ~ 

“No, no. Plenty of room on the back fo 
three of us. Herrick doesn’t mind the Other 
seat. He’s used to it.” we: 

They sat down, Harkness between 4) 
elder Crispin and the girl. The night ys, 
black beyond their windows. Crispin pres 
the button. The interior of the car was 
once in darkness and instantly the night y 
no longer black but purple and threaded with 
wisps of gray lavender that seemed to hold 
in their spider filigree all the loaded scent of 
the summer evening. Again, as the car turnei 
into the long ribbon of the dark road, Hark 
ness was conscious through the open windoy 
of the smell of innumerable roses, the lat 
evening smell when the heat of the day i 
over and the flowers are grateful. ie 

They were sitting very closely together 
inside the car’s enclosure. Harkness y 
conscious that Hesther Crispin was press 
almost crouching against the corner of the 
car and although the stuff of her dress touche) 
him he was aware that she was strivine 
desperately that he should not be aware of her 
proximity and then directly after that, of why 
she was so striving—it wa because she ws 
shivering—shivering in little spasms ani 
tremors that shook her from head to foot 
and she was wishing that he should not realiz 
this. 

The tale was no longer one of pleasa 
romantic color, the rescuing of a distress 
damsel from an enchanted castle, but rather 
something quite real and definite, as real a 
the car in which they were sitting or th 
clothes that they were wearing. He suddenly 
feeling that he could endure it no longer- 
was about to cry out aloud. At the sam 
moment Crispin’s voice said: ‘‘ We are almost 
there. We are going through the gates now 

Lamps flashed upon their faces and Cris 
pin’s eyes seemed to have vanished into his 
fat white face. He had, in that sudden illum 
nation, the most curious effect of blindness 
His lids were closed over his eyes, lying lik 
little pieces of pale yellow parchment under 
the faint red eyelashes. 

“Here we are!” he cried. “Out you get 
Herrick.” And as Harkness stepped out of 
the car something deep within him whispered 
“T am going to be hurt. Pain is coming—” 

Before him swung a cavern of light. It 
swung because on his stepping from the car he 
suddenly was dizzy—dizzy with a kind of 
poignant thick scent in his soul's ‘at 


a 


as 






deep, deep down as though he were at the 
edge of being spiritually anesthetized. He 
paused for a moment looking back into the 
night piled up behind him. 

Then he walked in. 


T WAS an old house. The long hall was § 

paneled and hung with the heads of animal. § 
A torn hanner of faded red and yellow with 
long tassels of gold hung above the stone 
fireplace. The floor was of stone and som 
dim rugs of uncertain color lay like splashes 
of damp here and there. The first thing 
which he was aware was that a strong cold 
draught blew through the hall. It seemed to 
come from a wide oak staircase on his right. 
There were no portraits on the paneled walls 
The house gave a deep sense of emptines 
Two Japanese servants, short, slim, immobile 
their hair gleaming black, their faces im-§ 
passive, waited. The outer door closed. 9 
The banner fluttered, the only movement it § 
the house. i 

“Come in here, Mr. Harkness,” Crispia § 
said. ‘‘It is more comfortable.” 4 

His little figure moved forward. Harknes § 
followed him, but he had had one momett 
with the girl as he entered the hall. The tw 
Crispins had been for an instant back by the 
car. He had said, his lips scarcely moving: 

“T gave him the message. He is coming, 
and she had answered without turning het 
head or looking at him, “Thank you.” 

Only as he walked after Crispin he wondere 
whether the Japanese could have understood 
No. He was sure that no one could have 
heard those words, but he turned befor 
leaving the hall and he had a strange m 
pression of the bare, empty, faded place the 
staircase running darkly up into mystery an! 
the four figures, the two servants, Hesthe 
and the younger Crispin at that momett 
immobile, waiting as though they wet 
listening—and for what? 

The room into which Crispin led him wé 
even shabbier than the hall. It was a large 
ugly place with dim cherry-colored paper ant 
a great glass chandelier suspended from the 
ceiling. The walls had, it seemed, once beet 
covered with pictures of all shapes and siz 
because the wall-paper showed everywhett 
pale yellow squares and ovals and lozenge 
of color where the frames had been. The wall 
paper had indeed leprosy and although ther 
were still some pictures—a large Landseer, 

(Continued on page 144) 
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engraving of a Millais, a shabby oil-painting 
of a green and windy sea—it was these strange 
evidences of a vanished hand that invaded the 
air. 

There wa; very little furniture in the place, 
two shabby armchairs, a round shining table, 
a green sofa. The draught that had swept the 
hall crept here, now come, now gone, stealing 
on hands and feet from corner to corner. 

“You see,’ said Crispin, standing beside 
the empty fireplace, “I am here but little. 
I have pulled down the pictures from the 
walls and then left it all shabby. I enjoy 
the contrast.”’ At the far end of the room were 
long oak cupboards. Crispin went to them 
and pulled back the heavy doors and suddenly 
in the shabby place there were blazing such 
treasures as Harkness had never set eyes on 
before. 


OT very many as numbers went—some 

dozen shelves in all—but gleaming, 
glittering, shining, flinging out their flashes 
of purple and amber and gold, here crystalline, 
now deeply wine-colored, pink with the petals 
of the rose, white with the purity of the rising 
moon. There was jewelry here that seemed 
to move with its own independent life before 
Harkness’ eyes—Jaipur enamel of transparent 
red and green, lovely patterns with thick 
long stripes of enamel on a ground of bright 
gold over which, while still soft from the 
furnace, an open-work pattern of gold had 
been pressed; large rough turquoises set in 
silver; Chinese work of carved ivory and jade, 
cap ornaments exquisitely worked, a cap of a 
Chinese Emperor with its embroidered gold 
dragon and its crown of pearls. Then the 
inlaid Chinese feather work, and at the sight 
of these tears of pleasure came into Harkness’ 
eyes, cells made as though for cloisonné 
enamel and into these are daintily affixed 
tiny fragments of kingfisher feather. Colors 
of blue, green, and mauve here blend and 
tone one into another miraculously and the 
effect of all is a glittering sheen of gold and 
blue. There was one tiny fish barely half an 
inch long and here there were thirty cells on 
the body each with its separate piece of 
feather. Chinese enamel buttons and clasps, 
nail-guards beautifully ornamented, Japanese 
hair combs marvelously wrought in lacquer, 
horn, gold lace on wood, wood with ivory 
appliques, and stained ivory. 

Then the Netsukes! Had anyone in the 
world such lovely things! With the ivory 
and its color richly toned with age, the metal 
ones showing a glorious patina. The sword 
guards—made of various metals and alloys 
and gold and silver, the metal so beautifully 
finished that it had the rich texture of old lace. 

There was then the renaissance jewelry, 
pieces lying like fragments of sky, of peach 
tree in bloom, of cherry and apple, a lovely 
pendant parrot enameled in natural colors, a 
beautiful ship pendant of Venetian workman- 
ship, an Italian earring formed of a large 
irregular pear-shaped pearl, in a gold setting a 
Cinquecento jewel—an emerald lizard set 
with a baroque pearl holding an emerald in its 
mouth. 

Eighteenth century glory. Gold studs 
with little skeletons on silk, covered with glass 
and set in gold. Initials of fine gold with a 
ground of plaited hair, this edged with blue 
and covered with faceted glass on crystal 
and the border of garnets. <A pair of earrings, 
paintings in grisaille mounted in gold. A 
brooch set with garnets. A French vinaigrette 
enameled in panels of green on a gold and 
white ground. 

Loveliest of anything yet seen, a sixteenth 
century cameo portrait of Lucius Verius cut 
in a dark onyx. The enamel was green with 
little white “‘ peas”? and small diamonds were 
set in each pod. 

“Ah! this!” said Harkness, holding it in his 
hand. “This is exquisite!” 

But Crispin was restless. The eyes closed, 
the short body moved suddenly to another 
part of the room leaving all the treasures 
carelessly exposed behind him. ‘That is 
enough,” he said. ‘Enough of those, I 
bore you.” 

“And now,” turning aside with a depreca- 
tory childlike smile as though he had been 
exhibiting his doll’s house, “‘ you must see the 
prints.” 


ARKNESS, turning back to the room, 

saw it as even shabbier than before. 
It was lit by candle light and in the center of 
the round shining table there were four tall 
amber-colored candlesticks that threw around 
them a flickering color as the draught ruffled 
their power. To this table Crispin drew two 
chairs. Then he went to a handsome old oak 
cabinet carved stiffly with flowers and fruit. 
He stayed looking with a long lingering glance 
at the drawers, then sharply up at Harkness. 
Seen there in the mellow light, with the 
colored glory of the open cabinets dimly 
shining in the far room, with the pleasant 
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timid smile that a collector wears when h 
approaching his beloved friends, he mig: 
have stood to Rembrandt for another “Ta 
Six,” short and stumpy though he be. ~ 

“Now what will you have? Durer, Why 
lers, Little Masters, Méryons, Dutch Seve: 
teenth Century, Callot, Hollar? What , 
will. No, you shall have only a few 3, 
those not the most celebrated but perhaps th, 
bestloved. Now, here’sforyour pleasure. _ 

He came to the table bearing carefulh 
reverentially, his treasures. He set. the 
down. From one after another he withdre, 
the paper, there gleaming between the 
white shining mats they breathed, they te 
they smiled. There was the Rembran 
‘Landscape with a Flock of Sheep,” there 
Muirhead Bone “Orvieto,” the Holi: 
“Seasons,” Callot’s *‘ Passion,” Métygy' 
“College Henri Quatre,” Paul Potter's “Ty 
Horses,” a seascape of Zeeman, Cotman. 
“Windmill,” Bracquemond’s “Teal Aligh; 
ing,”’ a seascape of Moreau, and Aldegreye. 
‘Labor of Hercules” to close the list. \y 
more than thirty in all, but living there on thy 
table with their personal glowing spontaneity 
He bent over them, caressing them, fondlinz 
them, smiling at them. Harkness drew ne 
and, looking at the tender wistfulness of th 
two old Potter’s horses, bravely living oy 
there the last days of their broken forgotte 
lives, he felt a sudden friendliness to al] th 
world, a reassurance, a comfort. 

Those glittering jeweled things had hy 
at their heart a warning, an alarm, but ; 
one, he was suddenly aware, who cared {i 
these prints could be bad. There are ; 
things in the world so kindly, so simple, : 
warm in their humanity. 

The little man was near to him. 
suddenly put his hand on his knee. 

“They are fine, eh? They know you 
recognize you. They are alive, eh?” 5 

“Yes,” said Harkness. smiling. “They arell 
the most friendly things in art.” 3 


HE door opened and one of the Japanes 

servants came in with liqueurs. The 
were put on the table close to Harkness ané 
soon he was drinking the most wonderf 
brandy that it had ever been his happy fortun 
to encounter. 

He was warm, cozy, quite unalarmed. Th 
prints smiled at him, the dim room receive 
him as a friend. ‘ 

Crispin was talking, leaning back now from 
the table, his fat body hugged up like : 
cushion into his chair. 

His red hair stood, flaming, on end. Hark 
ness was, at first, only vaguely conscious that 
Crispin was speaking, then the words began 
to gather about him, to force their way it 
upon his brain; then, as the monologu 
continued, his comfort, his coziness, his sens 
of security slowly slipped from him. His eye 
passed from the ‘Two Horses” to the hig 
sharp cliffs of the “Orvieto,” to the thie 
naked Hercules of the Aldegreve. Then 
quite suddenly, he was aware that he wa 
frightened, as he had been on the road, in the 
hotel, in the car. Then, with a flash ¢ 
awareness, like the sudden contact wilt 
sharp unexpected steel. he was on his guard 
as though he were standing alone with his 
back to the wall against an army of terrors 

. . . And so as I like you so much, deat 
Mr. Harkness, I feel that I can talk to you 
freely about these things and that you wi 
understand. That has always been m) 
trouble—that I have not been understow 
sufficiently, and if now I go my own way a 
have my own fashion of dealing with life lam 
sure that it is comprehensible enough. 

“T was a very lonely child, Mr. Harknes 
and mocked at by every one who saw me 
No, I have not been understood sufficiently 
The color of my hair has been a barrier. 
realize that I am, and always have 
absurd in appearance, and from the ve 
earliest age I was aware that I was differe 
from other human beings and must puts 
another course from theirs. I make ! 
complaint about that, but it justifies, I this 
my later conduct.” ; 

Here, suddenly, as though some wire h 

















sprung taut inside him he sat forward upne’ 
in his chair staring with his little pale eyes* 
Harkness, and it was now that Harkness ¥ 
abruptly aware of his conversation. 

“T am not boring you, I trust, but I ha 
taken a sympathetic liking to you and it mé 
interest you to understand my somewh: 
unusual philosophy of life. 

‘“My mother died when I was very yoult 
My father was a surgeon, a very wealthy ma 
money inherited from an_ uncle. 
a strange man, peculiar, odd. Cruel to ™ 
Very cruel to me. He hated the sight o! ™ 
and told me once that it was a continu! 
temptation to him to lay hands on me a 
cut my heart out—to see in fact whether 
had a heart. He liked to torment and ted 

Continued on page 14°) 
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WITH RED HAIR 
Walpole’s Novel 


(Continued from page 144) 


Hugh 


me as, indeed, did every one else. I am not 
telling you these things, Mr. Harkness, to 
rouse your pity, but rather that you should 
understand exactly the point at which I 
have arrived.” 

““Ves,”’ said Harkness, dragging his eyes 
with strange difficulty from the pursed white 
face, the red hair, and glancing about the 
dim faded room and the farther spaces where 
the jewels flashed in the candlelight. 

“Many people would have called my 
father insane, did not hesitate to do so. He 
was a large, extremely powerful man given to 
violent tempers. But after all, what is in- 
sanity? There are cases—many, I suppose— 
where the brain breaks down and is unable 
to perform any longer its ordinary functions, 
but in most cases insanity is only the name 
given by envious persons to those who have 
strength of character enough to realize their 
own ideas regardless of public opinion. Such 
was my father. He cared nothing for public 
opinion. We led a strange life, he and I, in a 
big black house in Bloomsbury. Yes, black, 
that’s how it was. I went to Westminster 
School, and they all mocked me, my hair, my 
body, my difference. Yes, my difference. I 
was different from them all, different from 
my father, different from all the world. And 
I was glad that I was different. I hugged my 
difference. Different. . . .” 

He leant forward, tapped Harkness’ knee 
with his hand, staring into his face. 

“Different, Mr. Harkness, different. Dif- 
ae 


ND the long draughty room echoed 
Different. ... Different. ... Dif- 
ferent. 

“My father beat me one night terribly, 
beat me so that I could not move for pain. 
For no reason, simply because, he said, he 
wished that I should understand life, and first 
to understand life one must learn to suffer 
pain, and that then, if one could suffer pain 
enough, one could be as God—perhaps greater 
than God. 

“It was to that night in the Bloomsbury 
house that I owe everything. I was fifteen 
years of age. He stripped me naked and 
made me bleed. It was terribly cold and I 
came in that bare room right into the very 
heart of life, into the heart of the heart, where 
the true meaning is at last revealed—and the 
true meaning—” 

He broke off suddenly, then whispered: 

“Do you believe in God, Mr. Harkness?” 
and the draught went whispering on hands 
and feet round the room, “‘ Do you believe in 
God, Mr. Harkness?” 

“Yes,” said Harkness. 

“Yes,” said Crispin in his lovely melodious 
voice, “‘but in a good God, a sweet God, a 
kind beneficent God. That is no God. God 
is first cruel, terrible, lashing, punishing. 
Then when he has punished enough and the 
victim is in his power, bleeding at his feet, 
owning him as Lord and Master, then he 
bends down and lifts the wounded brow and 
kisses the torn mouth, and in his heart there 
is a great and mighty triumph. ... Even 
so will I do, even so will I be... and 
greater than God himself!” 

There was silence in the room. Then he 
curled up suddenly in his chair as he had done 
before and went on with his friendly air: 

“Dear Mr. Harkness, it is good indeed of 
you to listen to me so patiently. Tell 
me at once when I bore you. My father died 
when I was seventeen and left me all his 
wealth. 

“T realized that I had a power. The realiza- 
tion was very satisfactory to me. I married 
and during the three years of my married 
life I collected most of the things that I have 
shown you this evening. I married a woman 
whom I was unfortunately unable to make 
happy. She could have been happy I am sure 
could she have only understood, a little, the 
philosophy that my father had taught me. 
My father was a very remarkable man, Mr. 
Harkness, as perhaps you have perceived, 
and he had, as I have told you, shown me the 
real meaning of this strange life in which we 
are forced, against our wills, to take part. 
It was foolish of my wife not to benefit by 
this knowledge. But she did not, and died 
sooner than I had anticipated, leaving me one 
child. 

*\ widower’s life is not a happy one, and 
you will have undoubtedly perceived how 
many widowers marry again.” 


FE PAUSED as though he expected some 

comment, so Harkness said yes, that he 
had perceived it. Crispin sat forward looking 
at him inquisitively and making, with his fin- 
gers, a kind of pattern in the air as though he 
were tracing there a bar of music. 

Yes. I did not marry again. but rather 
gave myself up to the continuation of my 
father’s philosophy. The philosophy of pain 
as related to power, one might perhaps term it. 
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God—of whose existence no thinking 
truly permit himself to doubt— have y 
thought, Mr. Harkness, that the whole 
power is derived from the pain that Hej 
upon those less powerful than Himself? 
conceive of Him as a beneficent Bej 
from that it follows that He must have 
mined that pain is, from Him, our 

beneficence. It is plainly for our good th 
He torments us. Should not then we in oi 
turn, realizing that pain is our erat 
happiness, seek, ourselves, for more paig Te 


only through pain that we can reach the traf Veiled glance 
tures, Your 


: . vhen sme 
test you with pain, and as you overcop dwhens ] 
the pain so do you climb up beside me. y And still to 


have also overcome it, and we are in time 
gods knowing good and evil. . . . A concre: u 
case, Mr. Harkness. I slash your face with: 
knife. You are so powerful that you take t} ( 
pain, twist it in your hind and throw j , 


away. You rise up to me and suddenly I. yhi isMilady’s new 
have inflicted the pain on you, love yy ually. Nothin 
because you have taken my power over yoy Sule Pressure 
and used it for your soul’s advantage.” ~ —_ Se 
“And do I love you because you ha pony eat it 
oe my face?” asked os ness, eaameled boud 
rispin’s eyes narrowed. He pu I 
hand pr laid it on Harkness’ wh Ou Order Kur 

“We would have to see,” Crispin muff Simply pay the 
mured. “We would have to see. I wonder "433 and 
I wonder... .” ganas t 5 

They were silent. Harkness’ body yay "te today 
cold, but the room was very hot. The cand 
seemed to throw out a metallic radiant hey 
Harkness moved his knee. 

“It would not do to prove your theory to 
frequently,” he said at last. y 

“No, no, of course it would not. It js, y 
understand, only a theory that I have ir 
herited from my father. Yes. But I w 
confess that when an individuality com 
close to me and remains entirely outside m 
influence I am tempted to wonder. . 
Well, to speculate. ... TI like to see h 
far one personality wi// surrender to anothe 
It is interesting—simply as a speculatior 
For instance, you have noticed my daughte! 
in-law?” 

“Yes,” said Harkness, “I have. A cham 
ing girl.” 

“Charming. Exactly. But independen 
refusing to make the most of the advantag¢ 
that are open to her. Like my poor | 
wife, for instance. Unfortunate, because 
is young and might benefit so much from 
older and more experienced brain. 

“But she refuses to come under my i 
fluence, remains severely outside it. Now, 
son is almost too willing to understand 
meaning. Were I to plunge a knife into 
arm no blood would flow. I am speak 
metaphorically, of course. After a very 
training in his early youth he was all that 
could wish. But too submissive— Oh, 
altogether too submissive. 

“His wife’s independence, however, } 
quite of another kind. It might almost 
as though during these last weeks she 
taken a dislike both to myself and my 
However, she is very young and a little ti 
will alter that, I have no doubt. Especi 
as we shall be in foreign countries and 
some extent by ourselves.” 
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“4 
ByAsRness pressed his hands ti 
together. A little shiver ran, as thougl i 


it responded to the draught that blew throug 
the room, up and down his body. He 
anxious that Crispin should not notice 
he was shivering. 

“Have you any idea where you will gor” 
he asked—and his voice sounded str 
unlike his own, as though some third pers 
were in the room and speaking just 
him. a 

“We have no idea,” said Crispin, smilimg 
“That will depend on many things. On Mp 
Crispin herself, of course, among others} 
A young wife must not show too complete® 
independence. After all, there are ot 
whose feelings must be considered— 
was smiling as it were to himself and # tonnes ce 
though his thoughts were pleasant ones. ‘pry 

Suddenly he sprang up and began to Wail I received toc 
the room. The effect on Harkness ¥ Soles ef'« 
strange—it was as though he were sudden § act with vox 
shut in there with an animal. So often 9§ § Womanhoo. 
zoological gardens he had seen that hauntiti co 
monotonous movement, that sudden ercouy § manshe che 
ter with the bars of the cage and the ind’y fersend you 
ferent acceptance of their inevitability, —" 
different only because of endless repetitioy 
Crispin, padding now up and down the 
room, reminded Harkness of one of the smav 
animals, the little jaguars, the half-wolf 
fox; his head forward, his nands crossed 
hind his short thick back, his eves. restles 
now, moving here, there, about the room, ® 
movements s ‘t, almost furtive, every ! 

(Continued on page 148) 
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Hows demure little wren of a girl was changed 
almost overnightinto an attractive Bird-of- 
Paradise woman—how she who had been neg- 
lected by her young men acquaintances suddenly 
ame @ center of attraction, and within a few 
weeks the radiant bride of the man she had loved 
i2 vain for years—this is the theme of a letter 
Teceived today. Hundreds of other letters just 
4&3 wonderful have come to us voluntarily from 
Teaders of our new, revolutionary book dealing 
hot with sex, but with Psychology. ‘Fascinating 
omanhood”’ shows how any woman who under- 
Stands certain peculiarities a bout man's 
psychology can attract and win the love of any 
manshe chooses. Get this book at your dealers, 
orsend your name and address on the margin of 
this page with 10c¢ for packing and mailing (in 
plain wrapper) our free booklet out- 
lining these amazing revelations, 
Send your dime Topay ! 
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Cleanliness and health are suggested in the 
lustrous, white porcelain, at first sight. 


Continuous, never decreasing efficiency, 
is promised (and fulfilled) by the unsur- 
passed syphon system, and the kind of 
insulation that is an absolute barrier to 
warm air. 


Sturdiness, durability, long life and ulti- 
mate lower cost is inbuilt by craftsmen. 
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That they have been in the Pullman din- 
ing car service, and every American rail- 
road in this country for years, is proof of 
their superior dependability. 


Refrigerator prices range from $35.00 to $700.00. 
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PORTRAIT 


Hugh 


stinct toward escape. As he moved in the 
room half-clouded with light, the soft resolute 
| step pervaded Harkness’ sense and soon the 
| thick confined scent of a caged animal seemed 
to creep up to his nostrils and linger there. 

Furry—captive—danger hanging behind 
the plodding step so that if a sudden release 
were to come. ... And he sat there fixed 
in his seat as though nailed to it while the 
sweet voice continued: ‘‘ And my dear 
Mr. Harkness, I have devoted my later years 
to the solution of this problem. 

“T feel, if I may say so, without too much 
arrogance, that I am intending to help poor 
human nature along the road to a_ better 
undeystanding of life. Poor muddled human 
nature. Defeated always by fear. Yes, fear 
And if they have surmounted pain and stand 
with their foot on its body, what remains? 
It is gone, vanished. I myself am increasing 
my power every day. First one, then another. 
First through pain. Then through love. I 
love all the world, yes, everything in it, but 
first it must be taught and it is so reluctant 
so strangely reluctant—to receive its teaching. 
And I myself suffer because I am too tender- 
hearted. I should myself be superior to the 
suffering of others because I know how good 
it is for them to suffer. But I am not. Alas, 
no. It is only where my indignation is 
aroused, and aroused justly, that I can con- 
quer my tenderness, and then—well, then. . . 
I can make my important experiments. My 
daughter-in-law for instance. . . .” 





so, 


H®* PAUSED, not far from Harkness, 
and once again his hands made a curious 
motion in the air as though he were transcrib- 
ing a bar of music. He suddenly stepped 
close to Harkness. His breath, scented 
curiously with a faint odor of orange, was in 
Harkness’ face. He leaned forward, his 
hands were on Harkness’ shoulders. 
‘For instance, I have taken a fancy to 
you, my friend. A real fancy. I liked you 
| from the first moment that I saw you. I don't 
know when, so suddenly, I have taken a fancy 
toany one. But to care for you deeply, first— 
yes, first—I would show you the meaning of 
pain. . . .”” Here his body suddenly quivered 
from the feet to the head. “*. . . and I could 
not, liking you so much, do that unless you 
were seriously to annoy me, interfere in any 
way with my simple plans,” the hands pressed 
deeply into the shoulders, “yes, only then 
could we come really to know one another . . . 
after such a crisis what friends we might be, 
sharing our power together! What friends! 
Dear me! Dear me!” 

He moved away, turning to the table, 
looking down on the prints that were spread 
out there. 

} “Yes, yes, I could show you then my 
| power.” His voice vibrated with sudden 
excitement. ‘You think me absurd. Yes, 
yes, youdo. Youdo. Don’t deny it now. As 
though I couldn’t perceive it. Do you think 
me so stupid? Absurd, with my ridiculous 
hair, my ugly body. Oh! I know! You 
can’t hide it from me. You laugh like the 
rest. Secretly, you laugh. You are smiling 
behind your hand. Well, smile then, but how 


(To be continued in the June issue) 
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With the summer season fast upon us, again the question y 
arises, “Do I want a dog for our country place?” The ~~ 
answer should be, Ves.” Frank F. Dole, the noted au- 
thority on dogs, will help you select just the dog you want 
and this service is free to readers of Harper's Bazar. 
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foolish of you to be so taken in by ph 

appearances. Do you know my power? fy 
you know what I could do to you BR 
merely clapping my hands? . 

“If my fingers were at your thro 
breast, and you could not move but m 
wait my wish, my plan for you. would « 
think me then so absurd, my figure, my jy; 
ridiculous? You would be as though in th 
hands of a god. I should be as a god Pie 
to do with you what I wished. . , . wm 
“What is there that is so beautiful that | 
ugly as I am, can not do as I wish with it 
This—” Suddenly he took the “ Orviety 
and held it forward under the candleligh 
‘This is one of the most beautify thing 
of its kind that man has ever made, and I. 
am I not one of the ugliest human being; 
whom men laugh?—well, would you see p 
power over it? I have it in my hands |p 
mine. It is mine. I can destroy it jn or 
instant— 

The beautiful thing shook in his hap 
To Harkness it seemed suddenly to be imbyy: 
with a human vitality. He saw it—the hig 
sharp razor-edged rocks, the town so qq, 
fidingly resting on that strength, all the dail 
life at the foot, the oxen, the peasants, {hy 
lovely flame-like trees, the shining reaches ol 


at, at yoy 


Italian summer— 

He sprang to his feet. ‘Don’t touch it 
he cried. ‘‘Leave it! Leave it!” 

Crispin suddenly tore it into a thousapé 
pieces, wrenching it, snapping at it with hi 
fingers like an animal. The pieces flaked th 
air. A white shower circled in the candlelight 
then scattered about the table, about th 
floor. 

Something died. 

A clock somewhere struck half past twely 


RISPIN moved from the table. Ven 
gently, almost beseechingly he looke/ 
into Harkness’ face. 

“Forgive me my little game,” he saj 
“Tt is all part of my theory. To be aboy 
these things, you know. What would happeg 
to me if I surrendered to all that beauty?” 

The eyes that looked into Harkness’ fac 
were pathetic, caged, wistful. longing. And 
they were mad. Somewhere deep withi: 
him his soul, caught in the wreckage of hi 
bodily life like a human being pinned beneat 
a ruined train, besought—yes, besought 
Harkness for deliverance. 

But he had no thought at that moment 
anything but his own escape. To flee fror 
that room—from that room at any cost! Hi 
said something. 
him. They moved together into the hall. 

“And you won’t allow my chauffeur t 
drive you back?” 


“No, no, thank you, I shall love the walk’ 


“Well, well. It has been delighttul. Wé 
shall meet some day again I have mw 
doubt. ...” 

Silence flooded the house. Once mor 
Harkness’ hand touched that other soft one 
The door was open. The lovely night ait 
brushed his face and he had stepped into the 
dim star-drenched garden. ‘The door close 





Crispin did not try to keep 
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—- F YOU ENTERTAIN—or 

just want Good Things 
to Eat—you will find excellent 
suggestions in every copy of 


American Cookery 


A Household Magazine 
which tells you how to make 
and serve 
“Vanderbilt Salad’’ 

“Chicken a la King”’ 

“Planked Steak”’ 


How to select and cook your 
favorite dish, how to serve it and 
what to serve with it; forty or fifty 
choice and timely recipes in each 
number, many of them illustrated. 





“HER « 
uf Line of Beauty 


uld yo was her winsomeness for four centu- 
DY has ries On the stage. } 
“ft Her line of beauty as produced by 
‘[itkinson (of London and Paris) is for 
that if, séntlewoman’s toilette, and if it be 
wt expensive it is only because no expense 
ildighff has been spared in materials or artistry 
| thine and beauty demands nothing less. Rg-6-6% 
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¢ dali Po, : »| f Silky S t Fabri ee ie © “Planked Steak” 
ts, hg Face Powder, Sachet, Cream (van), + JUKY Ounfast faprics fabrics are used. 4 
ches of Toilet Water, Guest and Bath Soaps— + a “AMERICAN COOKERY” also gives 
n ole , . e i . - 
Af thal oll in ¢ Let the April sun shine through an April shower, and : menus for every possible occasion. 
on = i + ‘ : ; ‘l f h Lael me f 4 Dinners, Luncheons, Wedding Recep- 
hit $iz= Zz 223=> 2==S 4 you Il get an idea of the glorious new colors in 4 tions, Card Parties, Sunday Night 
S= eiesc= 3s =F $ ~s ° : . ° te ete 
col 2 Fr Sieh 2 4 KAPOCK Silky Sunfast Fabrics. For KAPOCK is Suppers, etc., etc. 
sande = = 4 : : , bai re gee oe eo 
hms S225 25 2S = 22S » made ina large range of colors, from the brightest hues > you Save « feel pos aot th 
b hi 2 22.25 5S SS = SE = 4 sd : ’ ; 8 : | Magazine, for using it will help you to set 
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Special Set 25c + . : f splitting CAN COOKERY for the rest of 1924, in 
wel F 4 permits of splitting. cluding the March, April, and May 
A dollar’s worth of » : ee ? numbers which contain recipes and 
. — Perfume Soap, Bath Send 1oc in cash for New Drapery ; lirecti for “Planked Steak.” “Van 
Ver Salts, Powder 4 “KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK” directions for “ Planked Steak,” “Va 
* : 4 ‘ : derbilt Salad,” ‘ Chicken 4 la King” and 
ookelE NOT on sale -by mail beautifully illustrated in color. : oe A 
only—25¢c q \ THEO. ABBOTT & CO ' scores of other choice dishes. Address 
Sal If you want the SPECIAL SET sles es. : se ga 
above send 25c to the American Distributors } Dept. J Philadelphia, Pa. i AMERICAN COOKERY 
Appery N Beware of imitations. KAPOCK has its name on selvage. —> ; 221 Columbus A B. M 
sf % 2 olumbus Ave. oston, Mass. 
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I The Corselette (trademark), ‘ : 
: ne : of swollen veins 
originated and perfected by 
ALLEN’S WARNER'S, is the only per- 4 | You, too, will welcome that 
' , ‘ a 4 | -lie rhic alle ‘sal ver day ot 
FOOT-EA E fect substitute for corset % | _ telief which allows a longer day 
a S 1 pleasure or a lighter day of work. 
First Aid to Beauty and Charm and brassiere. It 1S daily j By applying Absorbine, Jr. to 
Noth: 2 x 4 ms “ : varicose or swollen veins, that 
oe sO mars an otherwise more in demand for eesti’ disturbing or distressing ache or 
| beautif face as » inevitable _ 9 . > wae - ; eae 
ul face as the inevitable wear, for young girls and soreness quickly disappears. The 


lines of fatigue and suffering ' ; F I 
* caused by tired. aching feet. for occasional use by Wo- frequent use of this soothing, 


pain-stopping antiseptic liniment 






, 
ALLEN’S FOOT-E ASE | men who ordinarily wear AT} SN ig RCE PS EE OBS 
The Antiseptic, Healing Powder a corset. ( many sufferers its former smooth- 
q Insures Foot comfort and is v nee 
f {1 everyday Toilet Necessity. | : You will like Absorbine, Jr. It 
Shake it in your shoes in the This style, 3224, is made of possesses an agreeable odor, and 
morning, Shop all day—Dance figured cloth with four is enev and-clean to use. Ia the 


all evening—then let your mir- $7.50 


medicine cabinet it soon becomes 
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i rs you. Allen’s Foot-Ease is | | similar Ny s | — dred dittere 
} adding charm to thousands of || from $3.5¢ | = 
laces. Let us show you what | | to $20.00 At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid 
it can do for vou ? \ Liberal trial bottle, 1oc., postpaid. 
Trial : {| Corselettes,are made only by the Warner Brothers 
rh aici deals a = Ce \ 5 " ‘ / | ws. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
Walkie 180 and a Foot-Ease }) Company,’ 347 Madison Avenue, New York - :™ inch 
alking _ s : 4 Py lf 2 * 
§ Doll sent post FREE. 367 West Adams Street, Chicago; 28 Geary Street, Springfield, Mass. 
Address, San Francisco; 356 St. Antoine Street, Montreal. Send for 
, folder | 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, Le Roy, N. Y. ‘i 
FOR SALE AT | iY 
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POS ee | | Strains and pains 
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in France. 


The Mon Cheri and Fleur 
du Jour odeurs will be 
found in the extrait, poudre 
de riz (all shades), eau de 
toilette, brillantine, savon, 
sachet, poudre de talc and 
compactes. 








Mon Cheri 
Poudre de Riz 





“PARIS [LZ 


Distributors for the U.S.A, 


EVERETT-GOULD, INC. 
116 West 39th Street, NewYork 


SHREWD philosopher has said that 

perfume subtly used has wrought 
more havoc than all the cannon in the 
world. If this is true, Madame Gabilla, the 
only woman in Paris composing perfumes, 
pleads guilty to a major share of the disaster 
which has occurred in the last thirty years. 


GABILLA is unique in that her perfumes and 
powders, as well as their truly Parisian con- 
tainers, are actually produced and assembled 


Les ‘Parfums de Gabilla may be purchased 
at the majority of toilet goods counters 


Fleur du Jour and Mon 
Cheri extraits come in 1 
and 2 oz. sizes, but the 2% 
oz. de luxe sizes illustrated 
above retail for $12.50. 


Fleur du Jour 
Poudre de Riz 














PARIS CONTINUES TO COMPLET, 
ITS COSTUMES WITH A SCARR 


san Campen 


Concluded from page 66) 


still in good taste, the price being, of course, 
higher than one might expect. 

Marthe Régnier still makes the cloche which 
the Parisienne insists on wearing. The tiny 
shapes are made of straw or gray lizard skin 
bound with narrow grosgrain ribbon, or of 
serpent skin dyed green. 

Sometimes the narrow brim is curled 
back ever so slightly on the side-front. One 
plain little cloche of Italian straw is banded 
with spotted panther skin—the thin soft fur 
edged with leather. Another is trimmed with 
a narrow thin strap of beige leather, which 
is wound round and round the crown and 
finally buckled on the side like any trunk 
strap. 

Reboux is making a small smart sports 
hat of kasha in a warm shade of yellow with a 
matching scarf of yellow kasha barred with 
beige and white. Like many of the new 
models this hat shows a square crown, and it 
is quite without trimming. 

Although the square-crowned hat is new 
and sponsored by Reboux, many of the hats 
worn recently on a sunny day at Auteuil 
were so small that the effect was not pretty— 
the head appearing much too small. Mere 
skull-caps of straw were these hats—the brims 
being little more than half an inch wide—and 
almost entirely devoid of trimming. 

Somewhat larger was a peculiarly vivid 
blue felt hat worn by Mademoiselle Jane 
Renotiardt, the actress—the two-inch-wide 
brim rolling up all about, and a flat blue 
ribbon bow on the side. 

The crowd at the races was not at all smart, 
in the old sense. One has the impression that 
the absolute simplicity of the present fashion 
is au fond an attempt at the masculine in 
dress—the small, uniform, untrimmed hats, 
the severely plain frocks, the absence of frills 
and furbelows generally resulting in an alto- 
gether dull effect; and the severely cut, plain 
black cloaks, the small trim black hats and 
the touches of white at throat and wrists are 
truly not unlike a man’s race costume. 

Black and white is extremely smart just 
now and will doubtless continue in favor 
throughout the season. Models in color are 
shown in the Paris salons, but I am told that 
women order them made in black. Black 
ottoman silk is one of the modish fabrics, 
trimmed sometimes with insertions of the 
silk cut the other way from the material. A 
very dark blue ottoman silk cloak worn at 
Auteuil had a shawl collar of gray squirrel 
with crosswise insertions, at four-inch inter- 
vals, of silver galon. 

Shoes of black lizard skin, red lizard skin, 

































MARTHE 
REGNIER 


Stewart’s 





HARPER’S BAzapfo 


Article 


and black varnished leather were worn ay 9 
races, with black or white or black and win 
gloves. A large flat pocketbook of th 
closely spotted leopard skin bound with kin 
dark brown leather, was carried wi oar 
the severe black costumes describ 
providing the necessary color note 
With one black costume was worn a Rebuy 
scarf of crépe de Chine in black and a 
the white ends of the scart being made doubj 
Reboux makes these scarfs in different <a 
combinations-—black and _ beige, black pe 
green, beige and brown, or any preterrej 
arrangement. The scarf secms to be needej 
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effect at the neck is necessary to complete the sal 
silhouette—hence the soft scart, which yp. Costt 
plies warmth without bulk. It is remarkabj. ‘ht 
that many of the new jackets and coats ate Chin 
practically collarless, or show rather smal 
inconspicuous collars. 7 
For summer the unlined coat or jacket of 
printed crépe over a simple frock of simile Other D 
crépe promises to be a favorite. A scarf ¢ The 
crépe completes the costume at the throat anj Mat 
the fur, if any, trims the coat edge. Renée’ wo 
black satin tailored frock—the short straight fecte 
jacket buttoned with crystal—will be very of ex 
smart for the races, with all the little frocks ¢ A 
black alpaca which Premet launched so gy. core 
cessfully this season, with their crisp white | 
collars, cuffs, and odd jabots. 3: 
Apparently very dark blue will be won 
more this season than last—many models of If 
tweed and cheviot’ being, I find, ordered jp 
the darkest of dark blue. However, dar Dept. 
biue is always a bit Jess elegant than black 
For evening a curious vivid blue—a brilliant | c 
cornflower blue—is lovely in flounced mous 
seline, with pink roses at the hip or the 21 W. 3: 
shoulders. ¥ 
Mousseline in black and in all colors js 
enormously smart and will be much worn all] Hanover | 


summer for both day and evening gowns. 





The combining of two shades of mauve in the CHI 
same frock with the fashion of employing] Washingtot 


three thicknesses of mousseline or placing one 
flounce over another results in the most 
fascinating nuances of color imaginable, 
Some of these frocks of mousseline are mere 
floating clouds of color. 

Expensive as furs are, there are indications 
that more fur-trimmed summer frocks will be 
seen this season than last year. White for, 
white and summer ermine, a soft longish fur 
in gray or beige which is unmistakably 
Persian cat, badger, kolinsky, gray squirrel, 
and the spotted furs—leopard and panther- 
will be seen, with a little white skunk and 
chinchilla. 

Summer wraps will be made of kasha, rep, 
crépella or odd new similar fabrics, lined often 
with an elaborate arrangement of printed and 
plain crépe. Charlotte cuts a large printed 
crépe mouchoir in half-—joining it again with 
stripes of black and white crépe between, 
to finish out the cloak lining—the cloak is of 
black satin—with black crépe. 

Premet shows a wide band of brilliant 
printed crépe insertion in a plain crépe cloak 
lining. Other houses show fanciful designs o 
ribbon insertion arranged in huge plaids o 
some other odd arrangement of plain @& 
printed silk, as linings in dark-colored cloaks. 

This gay lining is glimpsed now and thea 
in movement, relieving the dull effect of the 
plain dark fabric—a needed touch of color 
Sometimes this brightening touch is supplied 
by a knot of Small bright flowers pinned to 
the lapel of the jacket or to the shoulderot 
hip of some simple afternoon frock. , 

Ostrich feather trimming is very much in 
evidence at the moment—the plumes beilg 
so expensive that the fashion will probably 
not be too quickly abandoned. Plaids will 
be worn at least during the early season and 
perhaps through the summer—plaid alpaca § 
and taffeta making very smart simple summe 
frocks. 
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this tiny hat, forming 4 
wing in front. 


Pale yellow Italian straw 
with cloth of gold and 


fringe of gold. 


A wide hat of ocher straw 
has porcelain flowers and 


‘. green leaves. 


Gilded snakeskin drapes | 
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Over 300,000 Women 


Have Made This Test! 






. 
Costs Nothing | 
—Unless we grow hair. 

The Van Ess 3-bottle 

treatment is absolutely | 
guaranteed. You are the 

sole judge. The war- | 
rant is given by your 
own dealer. All we 
require is his signature 
showing you have pur- 
chased a ninety-day 
treatment. If it fails we 
refund your money. 
Hence you assume no 
risk making this test. 





New Hair Grown— Falling Hair Stopped in 90 
Days—This New Way or Money Refunded 


This is to offer you new hair 
lustrous, beautiful, attractive—or 
money refunded. It offers, too, to 
stop falling hair. 

If we fail, the treatment costs you 
nothing. Your own druggist or 
department store gives our guar- 
antee. Hence you assume no risk. 

Falling hair stopped. New hair 
grown in go days. If the treat- 
ment fails, it will cost you nothing. 
More than 300,000 women have 
already made this test. 


Why 6 in 8 Have Dull, 
Lifeless Hair 


Falling hair, dull, lifeless, unin- 
teresting. Six women in 8 have it! 
We have discovered the cause in 
most cases to bea simple infection of 
that oil in your scalp, called Sebum. 

It has been learned that hair 
roots rarely die from natural causes. 
And they can be revived. 

We have proved this conclusively 
in tests by actually growing new 
hair in g1 cases in 100. 

We do it by combating that 
infected Sebum in a new way—a 
scientific way heretofore unknown. 
Results are quick and amazing. 
And so certain that we have no 


fear to guarantee our method. 


Why Your Hair Lacks Life 
Sebum is an oil that forms at the 
follicles of 


the hair. Its natural 


function is to supply the hair with 
oil to make it soft and wavy. But 
our experience proves that it is also 
the cause of most hair troubles. 

Frequently it becomes infected. 
It cakes on the scalp; clogs the 
follicles and plugs them. You can 
see it in your hair, either in the 
form of oil or when accumulated 
and dried with other ingredients, as 
dandruff. 

Bacteria by the millions breed 
in it and often inflame the scalp. 
Then they begin to feed upon the 
hair. Soon falling hair starts. 
In a short time all the natural 
lustre and beauty of your hair 
are gone. 

But—and note this scientific 
fact—remove the infected Sebum 
and the hair reverts back to the 
softness and brilliancy it displayed 
when you were a schoolgirl. 

The Van treatment ac- 
complishes that result. We know 
you will doubt it. So we guarantee 
each go-day treatment. 


Ess 


Use the Coupon 


Secure Van Ess at your usual depart- 
ment store or druggist. If they cannot 
supply you, use the coupon. $1.50 per 
bottle. A bottle lasts 30 days, used daily. 
With a 3-bottle order we will send you a 
signed guarantee. Send no money; we 
will supply by parcel post, collect. Orders 
from outside U. S. A. must be accom 
panied by postal money order. 


VAN ESS LABORATORIES, Inc. 


36 East Kinzie Street, Chica¢o, IIl. 


Note This 
New Way 


You can see from 
the illustration 





that Van Ess is 
not a toni it 
combines a mas- 


and lotion. 


sagt 
You do not rub 

it in with your 

fingers. Each 

package comes 

with a rubber 

massage cap 

a7. SS: The nipples are 
eve AN E Sack hollow. Just in- 
“a Sa y vert bottle, rub 

» Nee ep your head, and 


on nipples automat- 
ically feed lotion 
downintofollicles 
of the sealt It is 
very easy to ap- 
ply One minute 





OSCE SR me ee 
, VAN ESS LABORATORIES, Inc. 

36 East Kinzie Street, Chicago, Illinois 

- Please send bottles Van Ess Liquid | 
1 Scalp Massage, parcel post. I enclose no 
: oney, but agree to pay the postman whe 

I he call 
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(Continued from page 47) 


on, when she stood up, I noticed 
mauve satin slippers, with large mauve 
rhinestone buckles. These buckles, nowa- 
days, have a way of standing up and not 
resting on the instep. When I caught sight 
of her, she was talking to a woman in a bright 
apple-green velvet gown, with an all-over de- 
sign of sparkling green and silver bead-work. 
Strange to say, the combination of so many 
colors, at close range, is quite harmonious. 
Somehow, nowadays, nothing seems to jar. 

Clothes have never been more elaborate than 
those to be seen nightly at the Casinos, both 
in Cannes and Monte Carlo. Personally, I 
find Monte Carlo more interesting from a 
fashion point of view, because of its more 
cosmopolitan aspect. Saturday is gala night 
in both places, and one is at a loss to know 
which of the resorts to favor. 

Last week at Cannes, I imagined nothing 
could ever surpass the sumptuousness of the 
gowns; but at this week’s gala night in Monte 
Carlo, culminating in the Sporting Club, I 
was impressed in much the same way. So I 
dare say it’s fifty-fifty between the two places. 

I remember a couple of years ago, in New 
York, people were even then saying how tired 
they were of beaded evening gowns. Never- 
theless, all the most elegant women are still 
wearing them. Costly glittering garments, 
beaded and betubed, or sewn with jewels. To 
explain this fashion, one must remember that 
really magnificent brocade is no more worn 
by the ultra smart, and velvet is supposed to 
make one look old, and plain crépe, in many 
cases, is considered too simple, especially for 
festive Casinos, as those at Cannes or Monte 
Carlo. Therefore, what else remains than 
gowns covered by splendid embroidery? 
However, nothing looks more distinguished in 
a crowd of elaborate, colored dresses than 
white. Magnificent white, costly and glitter 
ing, possibly trimmed with sable or with some 
sort of dark fur. White ostrich feather fringes 
are lovely; or white feather boas to complete 
white ensembles. 


Later 


WHITE 
 SURETOENG collection of these white 


gowns was to be seen in Cannes last 
week, the more surprising because of their 
novel aspect. Rather new, on a white ground, 
be it satin or crépe, are multicolored flowered 
embroideries, modern-looking blooms or fan 
tastic bouquets, which are either done in 
appliqué work or in brilliantly colored tubes 
or even in small beads 

Some of these gowns have only the skirt 
decorated, but others are embroidered all over, 
as the luxurious ideas prevailing nowadays 
do not permit of any really elaborate gowns 
looking as if they were of a material which 
can be bought by the yard. Colored embroi 
dery on silver tissue, or silver beads and tubes 
on gold, are a very novel combination, produc 
ing rich looking textures. 

\ few lovely black gowns stood out the 
other night against so much brilliant color. 
Besides, the models were new and created 
quite a sensation. One of these, a very nar 
row black velvet gown, was worn by an ex 
cessively tall, blonde. Anglo-Russian lady. It 
had a wide black net skirt, open in front and 
held out by black ostrich fringes, partly con 
cealing the velvet. With this was worn a 
long string of carved ball emeralds, alternat 
ing with large pearls. They looked particu 
larly well on the somber black. 


GOWNS 


A Bu 


NOTHER tall and slender woman wore a 

black Georgette crépe gown with scalloped 
skirt, very transparent about the ankles. 
There was no belt, but two long wings of black, 
inserted with jade green, hung from the 
shoulders, floated down to the ground. With 
this dress were worn black satin sandals, 
edged and strapped by rhinestones. 

Shoes consisting entirely of rhinestones, 
one sewn next to the other, very close, are to 
be seen in a show-case. So far, I have not 
seen them worn, for they cost six thousand 
francs. Another novelty in the show-case are 
brocaded sandals in shades of green, rose, and 
golden brown, with the heels made of dia 
monds in the same three shades as the brocade 
Both pairs of shoes looked wonderful in their 
case, and are waiting to be ordered by the 
right woman. After the right woman has 
worn them, and caused a sensation, they may 
become the rage at an increased figure. 

The third black gown I saw was a new model 
from Chanel made of heavy crépe marocain, 
draped and tied about the figure in quite a 
novel way, leaving half the back bare in a 
slanting scarf-like fashion. A very large flat 
cluster of Parma violets was worn on the left 
shoulder. 


ACK GOWN 


LAVENDER NET C 


YOUNG woman, with bandeaux da la 
vlerge appeared one night in a mauve and 
gold tissue gown, embroidered in golden tubes. 


LOUDS 


Meyer’s 


A rticle 


She was enveloped in clouds of lavender} ' 
net and had a bunch of heliotrope roses on “iy 
corsage. Her collection of emerald = 
diamond bracelets, half up her arm alm, 
like a gauntlet, was quite marveloys .. 
exceptional, for when so many extrait 
jewels are worn by almost every 
woman, one is apt to become quite blasé 
These massive bracelets, I was told 
Cartier’s, have to be specially made to o, 
and individual arm, + 
showed me a water-color tracing Prepared 
such a group of bracelets, which were ¢ 
fully drawn out, graduated in size to ft 
wearer's arm up to her elbow. The gos | 
such a set was anything between five and ¢; 
hundred thousand francs, even more acco 
ing to the quality and size of the sto 
There is a craze for bracelets nowadays 
many ladies have their tiaras reset into an, 
decoration, for massive tiaras, or “fend, 
as they are called in England, are hardly o 
worn, except by heavy dowagers. | 































PTHE SMART PSEUDO JEWEL, 

INCE Chanel, a year ago. started } 

jewelry department and sold long strin 
of really beautiful pearls, white, gray, 
black, and uncut emeralds threaded jg 
pearl necklaces, such luxurious looking adoy 
ments are at almost every woman's comma 
They imitate the ‘real thing” to perfect 
and are worn even by women who are kno 
to own some of the finest jewels in the wo, 
It has become almost impossible to distingy 
what is genuine from what is purely meant 
decoration. 

Some years ago, no woman of taste or 
any social standing would have appew 
decked out with imitation pearls and emer) 
\t least she would never have owned uy 
them, but since Chanel decreed that with 
tain of her models pearls were essential, wi 
others a special kind of earrings, and wi 
still others emerald ornaments, the craze { 
these jewels has become universal. They 
worn without ostentation or vulgarity, simp 
because they are lovely, elegant, and dla me 
They help to give the fascinating touch 
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ture § 
its CO! 
signs, 
great | 
Do N 
Willo’ 
with 
Made 
If you 
you / 
illustr: 


an ensemble, nothing more. Diamonds, 
course, have always to be real. Any wom 


seen wearing an imitation diamond would 
considered hopelessly vulgar 
I have just returned to Monte Carlo ft 
Cannes, where I have been to see the Ba 
letts. IL was quite aware these newlyweds 
arrived, some time ago, but I discreetly 
nored their presence, until they should cho 
to communicate with me. They had tho 
it might amuse me after lunch to assist at 
Jean Patou ‘fashion tea,”’ so they telephos 
and I accepted. I found quite a new Md 
Bartlett, not only in name, but also ing 
pearance. She was surprisingly smart, 2 
quite well dressed for such a novice 
costume was all white with a scarlet jr 
coat, trimmed with bands of white for 
Paiou model—worn with a dead white panaq 
hat, small and chic, on which a cluster 
pearls was pinned. She had on white or! 
shoes strapped with brown leather, and 4 
appearance was quite a revelation to me. 
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minutes. 
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back to i 
15 minute 
Just follov 
with my v 
Coutte-a-' 
THE RIVIERA CLIMATE Ewon’t kno 

ANNES seemed windy—much more 

than Monte Carlo—and though neiti 
place has a good climate, Cannes seemed 
windy than usual. The Riviera is bre! 
sunny, and exhilarating, but as far as clim 
goes it is much overrated. Most people stl 
from what are termed “ Riviera throats 4 
chemists make a roaring trade in spec 
labeled Riviera gargles against grippe. I 
the period of suffering is upon one ane! 
doctor says ‘‘stay at home,” cheer up 4 
follow my advice. There is a sanatoriumét 
here, bright and comfortable, and full of! 
It is called the “Hotel de Paris” in Mo 
Carlo. In this sanatorium are located! 
Sporting Club, the smart center of gambia 
and the Casino, the theater, and the con 
room. At least they are reached by hed! 
passages and a set of elevators, without na 
ing to go out-of-doors. Any one withas 
cold can stay in bed half the day, attest 
matinée at the theater, gamble in the 
Privées, appear at the diner de gala at! 
Hotel de Paris, and spend the night ee 
Sporting Club. In between one can g0" 
one’s room and gargle. Isnt this the 
unique sanatorium in the world? 
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ScARFS REPLACE Fuss 
O RETURN to my luncheon at the As 
sadors in Cannes, which 1s a 

own restaurant at the Casino. I looke " 

for the plaited skirts, combined wit 


broidered woolen sweaters, which bag Note: |, 

rage last season; the plaited skirts Tt Sultation 

mained but the sweaters are no more. 7” 

ensembles predominate this year, he MON 
i unending varie )f Apache 

with an unending variety of AP 34 W. 58 
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Willowcraft 
Furniture 


Genuine French Willow 
Best Grade 
Those who know good furni- 
ture Willowcraft for 
its correct and beautiful de- 
signs, fine workmanship and 


select 


great durability. | 
Do Not Confuse 
Willowcraft (100 per cent Wood) 
with Fibre Furniture 
Made of Twisted Paper 


If your dealer cannot show 
vou Willowcraft for 


illustrated catalog. | 


write 





Willowcraft Shops || 


Box D Cambridge 40, Mass. 
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>». GUY T GIBSON Inc. 
S 565. Tifths Avenue~ 
«New York City 4 


Posed by I 


is Wilson 


How Seldom 


do fashion and convenience 
find themselvescompanions! 
The coiffures originated by 
Manuel give you the perfect 
mode and also make your hair- 
dressing incomparably simple to 
achieve—either with a transform- 
ation or the new “Moderne” Wig 
which covers your own hair 
completely. 
Illustrated Booklet 
sent without obligation. The Manuel 
Measurement Chart assures a perfect 


fit when you order by mail, and an 
absolute match is guaranteed 


Hair Goods 


Exclusively 


agnue 
7 NEW YORK 


29 East 48%" Street 














Banished in 15 Minutes ! 








ew Ma Madame, you can not afford to tolerate 
so ingga Single gray hair. Today, gray hair is 
nart, atte symbol of approaching age. | 
ce. MEIf your hair is gray, faded or streaked, 
et jrio@#l'll restore it to its original color in 15 | 
te forgminutes. I don’t care how badly streaked 
e pang’ faded your hair may be, I don’t care 
Juste if other dyes have ruined it, I'll bring it 
ate back to its original color and beauty in 
te OX 15 minutes. 
and 
,me, | Just follow my simple directions that come 
with my wonderful French preparation La 
Goutte-a-Goutte and in 15 minutes you 
\TE } won’t know that you ever had gray hair. 
more A lj a 
» oc’ Applied in Your Own Home 
ned m 
s bng La Goutte-a~Goutte is easily applied in 
s cima the privacy of your own boudoir. Only 
ple suigg one application’ is required—no_trouble- 
ats some after shampoo necessary. 


special La Goutte-a-Goutte dyes the roots as well | 
bg as the tips of your hair, yet does not discolor 
your scalp. La Goutte-a-Goutte will not 
fade, wash off or rub off on your pillow. It 
is not affected by washing, waving or 
mMarcelling. It colors your hair so perfectly 
that detection is impossible. ‘ 














. Goutte-a-Goutte will not harm your | 
silky hoe the contrary, it leaves it soft, 
all — Any color or shade you 
dodiee — blonde to raven black, in- 
i drab and auburn—is obtained 
ne =achang one bottle I send you. This isa 
. exclusive with La Goutte-a-Goutte. 


A m2 50 bottle of La Goutte-a-Goutte con- 
~. Ms enough liquid to color completely any 
ad of hair permanently. 


auido aah to keep your youthful appear- 
Gouts y canishing gray hair. Order La 
less to hai routte today. Guaranteed harm- 
Cal _ and its growth. Sent postpaid 


capa TEE: My successful career 

ondon phos riod of 33 years in New Yor k. 

satisfact and Paris is your guarantee of 

is used pest results. (La Goutte-a-Goutte 
aere re oe eh by the best hairdressers 

gray hair ¢ road.) Order today, banish 
? air tomorrow. 


Note: If 
S in N 
sultation, ew York, 


4 VONSIEUR L. P. VALLIGNY | 
W. 58th St. Dept.90 New York City 







call for free con- 
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Bathe your Face with Pure 


Herb Sachets 


O have a beautiful skin, creamily smooth and _radiantly 
clear, use La Perle des Sachets. The sachets are little 
bags of pure herbs, one of which should be squeezed into 
your ablution water every morning. It change s the hardest 
and most calcareous water into a milky rich solution—a 
soothing, beautifying face wash. It also clears a blotched, 
reddened skin and heals sunburn. Box of 25S sachets, $4.25. 
1eficial to 
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In conjunction with the sachets, it is especially ber use 
Seve Dermale, a vivifying, streng sth ening tonic whict puts new life 
ind elasticity into sagging muscles. $2.50. 42 the Darsy Sa- 
By mail from V. Sherer or at the following shops: lon, ns wane Gane 
. : on ‘ : : . is eradicated by an 
Boston: Caroline T. Peabody, 551 Boylston Street. San Francisco: pbrete who practices 
White House; Darsy Salon de Jeunesse, 358 Sutter Street. The that same lightness of 
latter shop is authorized to give complete Darsy treatments. touch and sanitary 
Visit the Salon for French Facial Treatments — +4 i 1 T si 
- , arsy Facial Treat- 
Write for booklet and questionnaire ments are famous. If 
you cannot call at 
V DARS y the Salon, send for 
e home treatment, suf- 
ficient for everal 
17-A West 49th St. New York 10h ations. With 
full directions, $4, 
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54 Rue du since Se. Honoré, Paris 
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Learn to play 


MAH JON 


The popular and fascinating game 


Cc OMPL KC TE SET Consisting of 144 Tiles, $ 

116 Counters, Dice, OO 
Racks, Rules, playing directions and novel perpetual = 
score card. Sent postpaid in attractive box on re- PER 


ceipt of $1. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


DON’T DELAY—-ORDER TODAY~— and BEGIN TO PLAY 


ORIENTAL SPECIALTY COMPANY 


152 West 42nd Street New York 
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Dept. H. B. 





overcomes 
perspiration 





COLORLESS 
IDEAL LIQUID DEODORANT 
(Contains no staining artificial colors.) 


Are You, Also, 
Sure of Yourself 


As you prepare for the dance or dinner party, or 
even for the duties of the day, are you certain that 
others, while in your company, are not noticing a 
suggestion of bromidrosis (tetid perspiration) ? 

How easily we detect this annoyance on others 
and how se com we consider our own shortcomings. 
With AB-SCENT, you can be sure of yourself, 
for it not ai remedies excessive perspiration but 
destroys odors harmlessly. 

AB-SCENT, formulated by a physician, and ab- 
solutely harmless, corrects the condition of which 
you yourself may be unconscious and does not burn, 
itch or irritate. It is used by men and women for 
preventing unclean ind perspiring feet. 

All good stores or b 
plain wrappe r by r 


sea JORDEN me 


armpits 
mai a in 


DEPT. 31 562 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
MAKERS OF ZIP 
(Send your dealer’s name »ur order and 
receive attractive samples ladame Berthe's 
Face Powder and Massage and Cleansing Cream) 
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For the outdoor days 
a garment of 


Flamin O 


the fashionable wool novelty 


Not in years has a fabric so completely captured 
the smart world. 


If you have not yet included a FLAMINGO 
garment in your Spring wardrobe a buying thrill 
awaits you. For you never wore such a glorious 
fabric —so jaunty, colorful, novel, authentic. 


FLAMINGO comes in varied designs and in one 
and two color effects. See them in your store. 


F. A. BOCHMANN & CO., Inc. 
254 Fourth Avenue New York 
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| very loud in coloring and tightly tied about the 
neck. Scarfs and mufflers have entirely re- 
placed foxes and neckpieces. They are a fea- 
ture of every ensemble. I shall have to write 
on this subject more at length some other time. 

Every other woman seems to wear a long 
white coat, trimmed with ermine or rabbit, 
and though most women still cling to a new 
1924 cloche, the few really superlatively smart 
ones, of which there are hardly half a dozen, 
wear indented soft felt knockabouts from 
Reboux. These hats are high in crown, and 
absolutely devoid of even the slightest ribbon. 
Valuable diamond ornaments are naturally 
fastened on such hats, and in a few cases they 
are enriched by immense tufts of specially 

| bushy aigrettes, placed at the back or on each 
side. 

Even though these very newest hats remain 
small and shade the eyes, they give an entirely 
new aspect to the wearer. Among those 
in the restaurant not wearing white, I noticed 
a very elegant woman in almond-green 
plaited poplin under a brown woolly frieze 
coat, lined with green. The inevitable 
Apache scarf and small hat completed the 
outfit. A smart young woman, noted for her 
perfect dressing and just fresh from Paris, 

| appeared in a luminous salad-green crépe gown, 
| trim and neat, combined with a light beige 
ribbed velveteen sports coat and a beige silk 
plush sports hat. 
Mr. Patou was there too, and seemed 
| particularly pleased to think I had come over 
for his fashion tea. It turned out a huge suc- 
cess; he always does things on a magnificent 
scale, as is proved by his Cannes installation 
which is elaborately simple, yet carried out 
in a manner befitting the importance that 
this grande maison de couture has acquired in 


oe 


“How Does Your Garden Grow?” will also appear in next 
month’s Harper’s Bazar. No, this does not mean the Bazar is 
starting a little horticultural department. “How Does Your Gar- 
is a love story, and a particularly charming one. 


den Grow?” 


HARPER’S Bagg 
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the last few years. He was a acious 
to those who had accepted his inte Di 
big hall had been transformed into a 
salon, with a profusion of spring flowers 
the tea-tables, at which sat all the pees: 
women at present gathered in Cannes, ms 
large number of men who had 

the show seemed more interested in the 
mannequins, which had specially arrived ¢ 
Paris to show the collection, duplicated Xs 
the one in the Rue St. Florentin, than “g 
actual models. ‘ 


THE FASHION SHow 


SHA’N’T attempt to describe this fag 

show, for I have done so in last y 
issue. Mary Bartlett was delighted, for 7 
had never seen a fashion show so heap 
fully organized, and as Mr. Patou pers, 
ally advised her in the choice of g 
gowns, she couldn’t resist givi onde 
She chose sports clothes and oa i 
gowns. I particularly liked the pink s 
vegetal dress she ordered with a slightly flari 
skirt and a wide shaded pink feather flound 
A very large pink net scarf went with 
gown. Another gown she chose, green cri 
embroidered in tubes and diamonié, had gre 
tube fringe edging each of the three tiers whi 
formed the skirt. There were bright } 
flowers and a blue net scarf to complete 
ensemble. The third gown Mary decided 
was plain white, scintillating with light thi 
stone tracings. There was a wide band 
white marabou on the skirt. She fancies ng 
just at present, so is having a scarf made 
white with a diamond border to wear 
this gown. There is a bunch of gardenias 
keep the scarf in place. 










































basket from Sherry’s. 





Voyage.” 













To those who sail away— 
To those who stay behind— 


—there is equal satisfaction in a steamer box or Hl 


To the recipient, it brings continual pleasure through- i 
out the voyage; to the giver the comforting knowledge Ht 
that nothing could more genuinely interpret “Bon Mh: 
| 
| 
| 
| 


(From ten to fifty dollars) 


quis Showy 


300 PARK AVENUE 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 58th STREET 
THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 


































